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FOREWORD 


AN American’s first introduction to England in the years gone by 
was all too apt to be in the dining-car of a boat train. And the 
waves of over-boiled cabbage mingled with slightly stale fish 
which emanated from the cooking department made more than 
one of us hope that we would never have to eat again—at least 
until we strolled into Larue’s in Paris. There was, it is true, a 
decided improvement in the food set before the wayfarer after 
the continent had been brought closer through Imperial Airways 
and Air France. But all too often the American would leave here, 
enchanted by the beauties of England, but shaking his head over 
English maltreatment of the vegetable world. 

Too many of us reached the conclusion that while flowers 
Would grow in abundant and glorious profusion here, vegetables 
would not. Many of us suffered under the delusion that the only 
green food to be found was cabbage and Brussels sprouts—and 
they seldom reached the tables of restaurants in anything like a 
green state. And those of us who had not had an opportunity 
of visiting England learned much the same through that widely 
read book With Malice towards Some. 

I, like the majority of my countrymen, had the same uncharit- 
able thoughts about English vegetables until I had wandered 
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through Constance Spry’s garden. Tomatoes, onions, baby 
marrow, garlic, savory, chives, lettuce, and tarragon were piled 
into my basket to be brought up to London. The first few times 
that Constance insisted upon filling my unimaginative larder 
from her garden, I was too ashamed to confess that I had no idea 
how to use any of the herbs. Surreptitiously I browsed through 
her large and fascinating cookery library, and hung about the 
kitchen asking questions about sauces and dressings. 

And so it happened that I was allowed to read this book. 
The merit, if any, of my recommendation must arise from my 
total and abysmal ignorance of both gardens and kitchens. Such 
little cooking as I’ve done has been the ham and egg variety, 
Gardening had never entered my life. But living for three years 
in wartime England, and knowing Constance Spry, has changed 
both. To depend on ham and egg menus these days would be to 
starve, or to spend all one’s time, and a large part of one’s income, 
eating in restaurants. My more and more frequent ventures into 
sauce-making may sometimes have struck the friends on whom I 
tried them as the cookery experiments of a young bride strike 
her husband. But there has been an increasing tendency of late 
among my friends to suggest dining at my house, with, of course, 
an offer of butter or some other luxury item. 

And gardening no longer bores me. My own personal efforts, 
I must admit, are still rather limited, but they ’ve given me ideas 
I intend to act upon when this war is over. My six window-boxes 
not only brighten the front of my house, but they provide me with 
lovely material for salads, dressings, and sauces. 

The summer months of 1940 were nerve-fraying months—only 
slightly less for an American correspondent here than for millions 
of Englishmen who suddenly found the Germans poised on the 
other side of the Channel. The rose beds in a small Surrey garden. 
needed weeding. Higher strategy and weeding seemed singularly 
incompatible. I began to dream less of invading hordes and 
dive-bombers, and more of a garden of my own. As Constance 
so rightly says: “. . . working among plants and earth brings with 
it a potent and unnamable satisfaction. It is a cure for frayed 
nerves.’ 

Gardens have become more than that in these days of ever- 
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shorter rations. City dwellers are apt to think that those who live 
in the country have some secret black market from which they get 
extra supplies, and they have a way of looking down their noses 
when one mentions the excellent meals provided by.a week-end 
hostess. But as more city dwellers take to allotments, they are 
beginning to discover the clue to this ‘black market.’ 

My first glimpse of England—twelve years ago—was at dawn: 
a train journey through the fresh, deep greenness of a summer 
morning in Devonshire. Not all the bombs of the Luftwaffe 
nor the growing shabbiness of cities at war can erase that im- 
pression from my mind, or alter the freshness of the English 
country-side. And, like her country, Constance has refused to 
be daunted by the rigours and restrictions of war. Rations seem 
to be an incentive to her to discover new ways of doing things. 
No Stately Home of England, no smart Mayfair restaurant has 
presented a boiled-potato-and-cabbage-shy American with the 
sumptuous repasts of the Spry household. 

But the sceptical approach of an analytic journalist is not so 
easily overcome. A cookery book had always been, in a very 
minor way, the same adjunct to my virtually non-existent 
domestic life as Roget’s Thesaurus or the Encyclopaedia is, in a 
major way, to my professional life. And books on gardening 
played no role at all. It would no more have occurred to me to 
read a cookery-cum-gardening book from cover to cover than 
it would to have tackled the unabridged Oxford Dictionary. 
I have read Constance’s book from beginning to end twice—with 
‘ note-book in hand. The only answer must be that both gardens 
and kitchens are as fascinating as she makes them. But, as a 
friendly alien within your gates, I must warn you. If too many 
Englishwomen read this book, Margaret Halsey will have to 
rewrite her chapters on English food in With Malice towards Some. 
She would never have written them if she had had as many 
Lucullan meals as I have had in the Sprys’ wartime household. 
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us neither grow nor use a tithe of what we might still have. 
Without prejudice to the national larder, and without discrimina- 
tion in favour of the rich, our food could be on an altogether 
higher plane. I suppose I might more safely call this book a 
fairy tale. You see, food is rather like a princess, difficult to 
find, hard to win, lovely to possess, but unlike the traditional 
princess, is often neglected. 

The only unlimited thing about food to-day is talk about it. 
This may be of the kitchen front variety or anticipation of post- 
war feasts, or be just plain exchange of ideas. Food is certainly 
in the news. 

In the days of plenty it was bad enough to treat what is a gift 
from the gods with a casual and vicarious attention. It was lazy 
and unintelligent at any time, but such neglect had not the sig- 
nificance that it has now. Now, it is not only a personal but a 
national affair. It is not, I believe, sufficient to be merely 
economical; we are properly coerced into a certain degree of 
economy. It is also important to be sure that all that we 
have, which is a great deal, is used in the nicest and most 
interesting way. No energy or intelligence is misplaced that is 
so directed. 

I write this book for the people who see nothing unseemly in 
being enthusiastic about food, and who are willing to turn atten- 
tion and energy into procuring and preparing it. By procuring 
I do not mean getting things out of turn by any mean and selfish 
contrivance, or by paying high prices for luxuries. I am thinking 
of people who are ready and able to expend thought and energy 
on growing food in the garden with which to supplement our 
adequate rations. I am thinking also of women who, perhaps 
for the first time in their lives, will go into the kitchen and cook, 
and bring to bear on cooking the intelligence and judgment which 
hitherto they may have reserved for other occupations. 

I am jolted into wanting to write this book by the changes in 
my own life. Readjustments of one kind and another have been 
inevitable for almost all of us; at first there was quite an element 
of shock about them. It is difficult to face, without dismay, 
situations in which national discipline and personal responsibili- 
ties seem equally urgent and equally irreconcilable. For some 
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people, remembering only what has gone and fearful of change, 
the future is grey. Others, after the initial dislocation, have found 
fresh values and are, in consequence, not unhappy. I should be 
both smug and untruthful if I pretended I got any special satis- 
faction from sandwiching household chores between work in my 
London fiower shop, or liked to come in from the nursery to do a 
little scullery work. The fresh values do not lie there but in the 
closer touch I now have both with the growing and the cooking of 
food. In this I find not only much interest but also a sense of 
independence, and with it a lifting of anxiety. 

There are so many outstanding cooks and cookery books that 
I am in imminent danger of having someone tell me not to teach 
my grandmother, but this is a chance I take if I bubble over into 
print. I also run the risk of being that bore, a woman with a 
mission, if I say too much about my conviction that women 
could do more to change for the good the whole tenor of the 
country’s life. They could raise the standard, without neces- 
sarily raising the cost, of living. They could increase food pro- 
‘duction, widen the whole food horizon, and add colour to 
everyday life. 

To some degree this must sound self-evident. Obviously, 
every radish grown over what was grown before is an addition. 
But it is not a question of extra radishes, not even of more 
potatoes. There is more, far more, in it than that. 

A number of women to-day, living in the country for the first 
time, are finding themselves, by reason of their unaccustomed 
surroundings, bored and out of step with life. They may admire 
the beauty and enjoy the peace of the country, but it is not 
sufficient. The delights of a garden may appeal to them, but 
they have not yet found the satisfaction of making things grow. 
Many women have never had occasion to contemplate gardening 
as a practical hobby for themselves. There are all sorts of reasons. 
Their interests have lain in other directions, they think the work 
too strenuous, or they don’t know how to begin. They may have 
taken a scunner against it because when young they were made to 
weed too many paths. Possibly the master of the house is a 
jealous overlord of the garden or they may be afraid of the 
gardener. 
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How is one to get past this array, how get them past, if they are 
willing to begin, those first, aching, painful steps in gardening when 
the body falters and the hands, the carefully manicured hands, 
seem ruined for ever? 

To find an answer I look back for the reason that made me start 
some thirty years ago. 

I knew nothing about gardening, disliked physical effort, was 
lazy, in fact, was vain of my hands, thought flowers and fruit 
ought to appear at necessary intervals, had never read a garden 
book, and didn’t know a weekly garden paper existed. Pictures 
of ladies gardening with becoming floppy hats, water-cans, and 
trailing skirts did not strike me as ridiculous, and Ruth Draper 
doing ‘Showing the Garden’ would not have made me feel, as I 
do now, slightly self-conscious. 

The simple and unromantic reason that my initial distaste was 
overcome was that I found myself in the plain position that if I 
wanted flowers or fruit or vegetables I had to grow them. So in 
my case it was personal need that carried me over the first fences, 
as I believe national need now might carry others, as indifferent 
to-day as I was then. 

Once over the fence and into stride you are in thrall. Rain and 
sun hold new importance, and the colour of the earth deeper 
meaning. Under your hand plants grow. You may plan a 
small world; know the thrill of creation. And all this if you 
possess even a very small garden. I once knew, in a northern 
Irish town, a garden in a street. It was made in the very small 
space between the house walls and the railings. In front of most 
of the houses similar plots held a few privets or indifferent squares 
of patchy grass. But in this one there was a minute rock and 
stone-sink garden. It was very pretty, but the surprising thing 
was that it held a collection of tiny, very beautiful, but quite rare, 
difficult plants. My friend who owned it was regarded and con- 
sulted as an expert on rock plants by many gardeners. She wasa 
brilliant woman whose whole life was given to medical and 
surgical work among poor people. She had an almost miraculous 
reputation, being not only greatly skilled but gentle and calm, 
roused only to intimidating fury when she saw badness and 
cruelty. This front garden was her playground, her relaxation, 
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and, to hear her talk, her principal achievement in life. She worked 
too hard and saw much ugliness and misery; this was her antidote. 
Working among plants and earth brings with it a potent and un- 
namable satisfaction. It is a cure for frayed nerves and restless 
minds, it can ease unhappiness and lighten apprehension. 

No one will deny that such influence is now, and will be in an 
increasing degree, a sore need. 

Women who garden are inclined generally to be of equable 
temperament and reasonable outlook. Not uncommonly they 
sail on an even keel. Those of us who have had to deal with 
children whose parents endured the last war know how important 
these things are with the rising generation. For a time after the 
last war I was responsible for a training and social centre for 
hundreds of such children, and I remember among one batch of 
them a boy of seemingly unmanageable disposition. Baffled, I 
sent for his father; his mother came instead. I confided in her, 
telling her of the efforts we had all made to do anything with him; 
all the while she remained silent and wooden-faced. At last she 
spoke, looking me coldly in the eye. ‘Jim is a perfectly good boy 
at home,’ she said. ‘We don’t have no trouble with Lim, none at 
all. Every time he opens-his mouth his father hits him over the 
head.’ Gradually she melted, and I drew from her that the 
father’s nerves were so bad that even the noise of a chair acci- 
dentally scraped back from the table was a signal for an outburst 
of overwhelming anger. Tearfully she summed it up for me. 
‘He can’t help it,’ she said. “It’s his nerves; he’s bin like that 
since the war.’ Im not so silly as to imagine that what I think 
about gardening could have applied to those poor overworked 
parents, but war relics of strained nerves and all that results from 
them are not confined to one class of people, and for many a long 
year we shall have need of any and all things that will contribute 
to balance and sanity. 

You may think I have let enthusiasm run away with me, that 
there ’s going to be something ludicrous in the swing over 
from garden to kitchen. I don’t find itso. Never was cooking 
of greater importance, and the more limited our national larder 
the greater the| need to deal well with what we have. If every 
woman who could would learn to cook, as many Frenchwomen 
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do, with infinite attention to detail, we should be better fed 
even now than in peacetime. I believe that to be true in spite 
of every limitation of materials now imposed on us. I know, too, 
that there is a large mass of people who must of necessity live on 
the tin and frying-pan basis. For the present that is a position 
which is difficult, perhaps impossible, to alter. But there are 
equally masses of people not so situated with both time and 
reasonable means who might turn their attention to an art not 
sufficiently cultivated by Englishwomen to-day. 

The truth is we need a food revolution, we need to be flung out 
of our old, indifferent, wasteful habits. But such a revolution, if 
it is to have lasting effects, should, I believe, start from the top. 

There is much food propaganda to-day. By every means of 
publicity we are advised, instructed, adjured. Much of the advice 
given is designed for and addressed to the masses. This is per- 
haps unavoidable, but it is one-sided. All of us, rich and poor 
alike, have certain well-marked characteristics. We like to 
imitate what we admire, and we resist what parents used to call 
wholesome advice. 

Even the most stirring accounts of what dishes can be contrived 
with a carrot or the succulent possibilities of left-overs are un- 
likely to have lasting effect on the food life of any of us. I 
suggest that we ’ve got to be very clever in the use of many war- 
time commodities to avoid acquiring prejudices akin to those of 
the Irish peasant against what he calls ‘famine food.’ It is a 
lasting, fundamental, and intelligent change that is needed, and 
I would rather a fashion were set than a sermon preached. If the 
rich, the fairly well off, and the simply comfortable would all make 
a hobby of cooking, taking example from simple French family 
food, I think we’d get somewhere. Among the first people to 
follow would be those numbers of women of small means in- 
terested in running their houses well, who are just as fascinated by 
trying a new dish as they are by knitting a new jumper. Popular 
women’s magazines bear witness to this interest by the profusion of 
articles and recipes they publish. 

About these I sometimes have a feeling that accent is more on 
trimmings than on fundamental preparation. Perhaps it is an in- 
herent national fault that our eyes are more critical than our 
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palates. Certainly those highly coloured magazine pictures of 
food made quite an appeal. 

Maybe it is a good thing very much in disguise that professional 
cooks get fewer, good cooks fewer still, and good cooks who like 
to live in the country extinct, like the dodo. It means that 
amateurs must take to cooking. 

If we are interested and enthusiastic as well as being ‘clean and 
obliging’ that may be all to the good. We're probably a bit less 
set in our ways. 

So far I have ignored one factor, perhaps more important than 
any other; that is the great economic change that is now re- 
moulding our lives. It is not fully driven home to every one yet, 
perhaps, but the first reverberations of upheaval have shaken most 
of us. Some people are disheartened by the prospect, seeing in 
restricted incomes only cause for depression, in impending change 
only change for the worse. Certainly if we merely cling to old 
ways and ideas we shall feel frustrated and stultified, but that is 
a stupid way to face life. Because we have to adopt a different 
way of life it need not be unattractive. Elegance and charm of 
living will not disappear because we can spend less. There may 
be some rich people who by drawing on capital to augment in- 
come can continue in their present way of life. We’d better 
regard them as museum pieces. It will be very wrong, cruel 
indeed, if we mislead the rising generation, or fail to put into their 
hands the means of enriching the pattern of their own lives. 

There is no doubt that with these economic changes there will 
be various experiments in education. It seems to me that in the 
upbringing of many girls there is still an element of confusion. 
I may be out of date, all may now be well, but I doubt it. I think 
that there are even now, as there were in my young days, two 
camps: one in which the girls are encouraged to look pretty, 
dress well, dance divinely, in short, to be attractive, even glamor- 
ous; the other, which I might call the ‘be good and you will be 
happy’ camp, where domestic or scholastic attainments rank high: 
no—rank alone—it’s the ranking alone that matters. It is true 
that nowadays the two camps are less sharply divided, that there 
is not so much cause perhaps for the Marthas to envy the Marys 
and the Marys to pity the Marthas. 
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But the whole thing seems to me unfair. Too much accent on 
glamour, or too much on attainments, can throw a whole life out 
of balance, yet each has so much importance in the long run. 
There was a popular ballad years ago about an angel offering a 
mother a choice of gifts for her baby daughter—beautiful eyes, 
golden voice, and so on—all piously rejected by the mother 

for what she poetically called purity, truth, and love. It sounded 
fine, but I used to think it a pity the baby couldn’t have a chance 
with the lot. 

Perhaps this sounds a pompous introduction to the simple 
thought that gardening and cooking might well play an increas- 
ingly serious part in the education of a girl. 

I know that a movement in this direction has been growing. 
In recent years, finishing schools here and in France have in- 
cluded certainly cooking, and some schools in England a complete 
housewifery course. I hope they will flourish as they deserve. 
But there is a good way to go yet. There is still a touch about it of 
the ‘mademoiselle a la cuisine qui fait des patisserics.” In a way 
that is natural, since an eye must rationally be kept on the prob- 
able future of mademoiselle. But now a girl in any walk of life 
may find herself in need of domestic knowledge. The remains of 
the brick wall that used to stand between the butterfly and the 
blue-stocking has begun to be pulled down, and the modern girl 
takes a livelier interest in every aspect of life; but it is while she is 
still at school, and still under the control and influence of her 
elders, in fact, while she is still in the earlier stages of education, 
that I think something might be done. I’d like her to have the 
fun of learning to grow flowers and fruits even if she never learned 
botany. Id let her see how the garden reacts to scientific treat- 
ment with as much absence of frivolity as she learns her physics 
and chemistry, and Id have her taught to use flowers and leaves 
in decoration with no less artistic abandon than might go to the 
teaching of drawing and painting. In fact, I would inoculate her 
with the ‘gardening bug.’ It might lie dormant for a bit, since 
gardening is perhaps more for the middle-aged than for the young, 
but it would never leave her. 

As for cooking, this should be an accomplishment and a craft, 
Cookie and candy making as frills if you like, but fundamental 
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principles first: cooking as an art, not as a bore. Cooking on a 
scale by which she will know and savour and understand food, 
food of her own country and of others. I’d scotch quickly and 
firmly any idea that such interest smacked of greed or indelicacy, 
or was a little coarse or unbecoming in anything so ethereal as 
a pretty girl. 

Of course, one not negligible problem will be to find enough 
great cooks to teach; but what is one problem among so many? 

There is nothing pedestrian or dull in this, nothing out of step 
with charm, gaiety, and elegance. It is erroneous to think that 
dullness and a knowledge of cooking are necessarily partners, any 
more than that a woman who gardens generally wears raffia 
flowers in her hat. A girl does not have to be unduly quick in 
the uptake to refrain from talking about suet roly-poly with a 
young man wanting to discuss ballet. 

Of one thing I feel sure, a working knowledge of both gardening 
and cooking would tend to give a young woman in the inevitably 
difficult world of to-morrow an added confidence about living, 
a talisman in times of stress, and a reassuring sense of independence 
and power. 








Chapter I 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


THERE used to be certain clichés popular with parents for use as 
moral spurs. A particularly nasty one, with its subtle assumption 
that you were being a prig, was ‘making a virtue of necessity.’ 
Claiming credit for something you have to do anyway is only one 
rendering. The horrid cliché has quite another twist if you think 
of virtue meaning an act of superhuman power. | 

I am quite willing to make this kind of virtue of necessity when 
the Government, spoiling a saintly legend or two, says bread, not 
roses, or artichokes, not arums. Giving up flowers to make room 
for vegetables is not all wartime sacrifice, unless you do it 
reluctantly. 
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Casting your regrets behind you, you may find unexpected 
pleasures in growing vegetables. Certainly, the planning and 
maintaining of a vegetable garden calls for taste, imagination, and 
foresight. Apart from the satisfaction of providing food, and 
very good food, you can make a kitchen garden into something 
most pleasant to the eye and, what is more, pleasant for a good 
part of the winter. 

On this first day of January I will tell you what, in even an in- 
different vegetable plot, gives pleasure. There is a splash of 
bright green like a rug thrown on the brown earth lying next to 
rows of grey flags, just common or garden parsley and leeks. 
There ’s a breadth of what might be grey-green tropical fern, but 
is, in fact, chou de Russie. There ’s grandeur and colour in rows 
of red cabbage and the purple decorative kale. 

There are scoffers who find truly comic eccentricity in the con- 
sideration of beauty in what they call common vegetables. These 
are suffering from blindness caused by familiarity. Even the 
most hilarious mocker would have been compelled to stop laugh- 
ing to admire a certain long border of dark green curly kale that 
I saw lately in a grey-walled garden. I came on it suddenly and 
stopped dead; the plants were more. imposing than Victorian 
funeral plumes, and as covered with delicate bloom as a bunch of 
hothouse grapes. The bloom and curl of the leaves gave an 
illusion of softest velvet. 

Every one who has a garden knows of something that looks 
good. Your eye can be arrested by a row of beans on an allot- 
ment, because the bean poles have been well and symmetrically 
set. Sweet corn can look like tropical bedding, globe artichokes 
are as fine in form as the classic acanthus. 

Gradually I am gathering together these mental pictures, and 
one day the kaleidoscope will set into a bright symmetrical figure, 
and J shall have the pattern of a new kitchen garden. For I am 
only waiting for the war to be over to make myself the sort of 
kitchen garden I ’ve always wanted. 

Clearly we shan’t be able to go on living where we live now— 
who will be able to escape the general post? But, on childhood’s 
principle of the reward of half a crown for going to the dentist, if 
life were logical I might certainly hope to get a walled kitchen 
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garden as a set-off against having all my roots torn up. At least, 
I can air my vision of it here. 

Symmetry and formality will be the keynote. In a patterned 
order I want straight and intersecting paths, formal edgings, 
rectangular beds, long lines of plants like an illustration in a 
Dutch bulb catalogue, and, over the whole, a green-grey bloom 
jewelled at intervals with rubied fruits, with here and there an 
embroidery of strawberries. 

You see how brightly imagination clothes necessity, and how 
disappointment is invited? 

To come back to the paths in this imaginary garden, I should, 
quite modestly, like them to run through pleached alleys of old 
fruit-trees. Hope of these, unless I can revisit past scenes of 
delight as a ghost, may be abandoned, but I could copy what I 
have seen in certain French potagers. In these the paths are 
arched with iron hoops like great croquet hoops on which espalier 
fruits, especially apples, are closely trained. I had even ordered 
such arches for my present garden, they were already in the 
making, and then war came and the metal had to be retained for 
more vital, but less productive, purpose. I had planned to have 
these carry apples down one path, but I had also ordered a few 
extra hoops for another part of the garden where I meant to use 
them for small marrows and for golden hops. This is both 
decorative and an economical use of space. 

I used to like flower borders in the kitchen garden, but each 
year I become more and more in favour of edgings of herbs, 
backed, perhaps, with lower-growing vegetables. 

By using the gold and silver thymes, dwarf lavender, winter 
and summer savory, basil, marjoram, parsley, and chives, good 
contrasts of green, grey, and gold may be contrived. In winter 
some of the green remains to give a sense of life; in summer this 
is chequered with subdued colour of the flowers and the whole 
drowsy with the noise of bees. 

A wide border of vegetables may be broken into bays by using 
low dividing hedges of the common fennel. I have had such a 
hedge for two or three years: about three feet high, thick, soft 
feathery green all through the summer until, in autumn, it flung 
itself up into shapely and stately yellow flower. Smooth, glaucous 
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stems, filmy leaves, clean angles at the joints, and delicacy com- 
bined with strength are qualities in this plant. 

And now the walls. I harp on the walls because I want them 
so much. They will be patterned geometrically with espalier 
fruits. They ought, of course, to have those delightful little 
thatched eaves that gave such quality to walled gardens in those 
days when time really was on our side—and, as I am being so 
entirely unrestrained in saying what I want, I think I “ll add that 
one wall at least will have niches at intervals down its entire length 
as they are in Charles Bury’s garden in Co. Meath. 

Since, however, it seems highly unlikely that I'll get any walls 
at all (unless, of course, like our inestimable Premier, I build them 
myself, going a step further, perhaps, by first making my own 
bricks), I add hastily that there are other possibilities bearable 
to contemplate. 

My present boundaries are far from disagreeable. Stretched 
wire fences hold berried fruits in variety, including Japanese wine- 
berry and fine blackberries. Never let any one deter you from 
growing the former. It may not be superlative as a dessert fruit, 
but it ’s the prettiest of them all, the stems furred with red thorns, 
grey backs to the leaves, mossy buds, and shining, jewel-like fruits 
with, I think, a distinct and refreshing taste. 

If I have such boundaries again, I shall launch out on some of 
the newer berries, first re-reading Ernest Markham’s book called 
Raspberries and Kindred Fruits, and follow this by a fascinated 
study of the illustrations in the catalogue of the Laxton Bros. 
of Bedford. 

If a thick impenetrable hedge is needed, there is always the 
Worcester berry to consider. It is a hybrid between a black 
currant and a gooseberry, and grows like the latter. To an in- 
tending trespasser barbed wire would look welcoming compared 
with the outsized thorns of the Worcester berry. 

If there were any chance of fobbing this off as a fairy book, I 
might add something about an appendage to this formal garden 
in the shape of a working yard: the fruit shed protected from 
extremes of temperature by its mantle of the clematis called 
Virgins’ Bower, the melon and forcing pits, and the adequate 
frames. I’ve had each in turn but never all together. 
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There need be nothing of the fairy tale in talking about the 
inmates of this vegetable Eden. Any one with a garden who cares 
to may grow them. I will not bore you here with an exhaustive 
list. In the next chapter I shall have to be more categorical, but 
here and now I only want to underline one or two vegetables that 
you may not get as automatically as peas and beans. They are 
not always in bold type in the seed lists and not every gardener 
regards them as essential. 

I do not mean strange or necessarily unusual vegetables, cer- 
tainly not vegetable curios. I mean such things as that delicious 
form of broccoli called calabresse, which comes when the summer 
has spoiled the freshness of green peas, and the winter luxuries 
of seakale and chicory are not yet in sight. I am thinking of the 
thrill I get now in January when I find a fine crop of creamy- 
headed chicory and good seakale under the benches in the green- 
house and downstairs in the cellar. 

All through the autumn sweet corn filled in any gaps that 
rationing might have made, but in no makeshift or second-rate 
way. The status of this plant in the vegetable world seems to me 
to be royal, and yet here in a high unprotected garden it flourishes 
like a green bay-tree, and with the simplest preparation can form 
the main dish of a meal. I can create in some of my friends a 
nostalgia for Paris by making a salad of mAche, also called corn 
salad or lamb’s lettuce, gathered from the garden in mid-winter. 
If this is not effective, soupe a l’oseille will hardly fail, and there 
are few days in the year when I cannot pick a basket of sorrel. . 

But I am anticipating my more categorical intentions for future 
chapters. In this I only want to make sure that you will remind 
your gardener or accept a reminder yourself of some of these best 
of vegetables, which, for some inscrutable reason, are not grown: 
by every one who has a vegetable garden. 





Chapter III 


VEGETABLES AND WARTIME EXIGENCIES 


VEGETABLES can be food for the gods, though you may think this 
an over-statement if you have just had a spell of pot luck in pro- 
vincial hotels up and down the country, or if, perversely, you 
throw your mind back to train dining-cars or to the smell that hit 
you as you passed the open door of a seaside boarding house at 
lunch time one summer’s day. I cannot think how even experi- 
enced cooks find it possible to turn nice material into such nasty 
food. Perhaps feeling themselves to be ‘du monde ou les plus belles 
choses ont le pire destin’ they prefer to remain inconspicuous. 
15 
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The fact is, vegetables in many kitchens are not taken seriously. 
A cook who would think shame to send up a flat soufflé or a 
lumpy sauce will with engaging cheerfulness ruin the crispest 
celery, the most succulent broccoli, boil green vegetables to pulp, 
and tell you, when the garden is full to overflowing, that there is 
nothing, owing to the eccentricities of Lord Woolton, that she can 
think of for lunch. It happens with the nicest and most willing 
of cooks, because vegetables in the English kitchen hierarchy have 
always been Cinderellas. 

Looking ahead to the great demobilization of women that will 
come after the war and indulging the idea that one might be a 
cook who likes the country and that I might find her, is it too 
silly of me to hope that she ’d stand any nonsense from me about 
vegetables? Of course it is; the only hope is a penal code with a 
range of punishments to fit the crimes. There would be quite a 
few convictions in connection with cabbage and Brussels sprouts; 
some form of ducking might be suitable. The appropriate 
authority might show ingenuity in connection with cauliflower 
and gloy sauce, lumpy mashed potatoes, and slithery, grey Jeru- 
salem artichokes, to say nothing of the awful range of waste, 
unless, of course, the chickens really require the best of every- 
thing. 

Vegetable cookery of the highest order, as the French know it, 
for instance, has nothing to do with the complicated dishes to be 
found in some books under the heading of vegetarian cookery; 
nothing whatever to do with the lentil cutlet, vegetable turkey, or 
mock anything at all. It is not difficult but it does involve atten- 
tion to detail. That perfection of simplicity which repays so very 
well is only achieved if time and trouble are taken. Technical 
skill is not essential. 

Given a garden, the will, and the time, and, if needed, guidance 
from a first-class cookery book, the shortage of what I call bought 
food need not trouble us. It will be nice after the war to have 
cream and wine and more butter and sugar, because one can make 
more and better dishes, but even wartime rations give plenty of 
scope for excellent cooking. Vegetables as separate courses and 
as main courses for certain meals are not a wartime exigency. 
They are an important ingredient in elegant and intelligent living. 
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It will be a good outcome of the war if an increased number of 
people have found out just how good these can be. 

I am always hoping that one day the Brains Trust will give us 
some second thoughts on food. You remember, perhaps, their 
tantalizing performance one Sunday afternoon. The question, ° 
I think, concerned the recollection of the nicest dish, or food, or 
meal. One spoke tantalizingly of an omelette contained in a 
crisp French loaf eaten at a picnic luncheon in France, and that I 
do believe was Professor Joad, who usually sounds a kind man. 
I wanted to retort about Brie cheese and dry, white wine. They 
went on to spaghetti and fritto misto, baked deer’s heart and 
Cornish cream. As they warmed to their subject and their tones 
grew more heartfelt, they had us all practically dribbling, although 
one is not generally at one’s hungriest at five o’clock on a Sunday 
afternoon. But I missed vegetables, and Id like them to give us 
a second thought and consider the merits of the first peas and 
new potatoes accompanying baby lamb, home-grown asparagus 
and young sweet corn, braised endive, and, if they would go on 
and be very homely, what about real cabbage soup done in the 
French way, or country teas with cos lettuce, watercress, spring 
onions, and white icicle radishes. Of course, they wouldn’t all 
agree, any more than we were unanimous about the deer’s heart. 

Without any leanings to vegetarianism, I like to eat vegetables 
in some form at most meals. Certainly, salad of some kind or 
another every day of the year, and a main dish of vegetables for 
luncheon. Very often breakfast, cooked breakfast, is improved 
by the addition of grilled tomatoes and mushrooms or fried 
vegetable marrow and, for an uncooked breakfast, cos lettuce or 
fresh tomatoes and crisp toast are refreshing, especially now when 
one misses orange and tomato Juice. 

I do not want to labour my personal taste. I don’t think 
because I like something others ought necessarily to like it too; 
but sometimes even distasteful suggestions are useful as a spur to 
memory. In wartime, certainly, unless one adapts every idea and 
all material, meals can and do become monotonous and exiguous. 

In the list of vegetables and vegetable dishes which follows, I am 
adopting, for convenience, a sort of rough classification: roots, 


leaves and stems, flowers and fruits, salad plants. It is a rough 
B 
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and ready plan, but will serve. There are excellent books of 
reference, and the catalogues of the best seedsmen give concise 
and accurate advice about the cultivation of vegetables, so that 
any exhaustive cultural details would not only be boring, but un- 
necessary. In the same way it would be foolish to attempt any 
sort of complete compilation of recipes. Even if I could do it 
within the actual span of life it would make Mrs. Beeton look 
like a pocket edition. What I want to do is to hand on recipes 
and ideas that are useful to me and may not be familiar to every 
one. I am also going to play a sort of game of pretence on the 
lines of ‘if you had only one’—say, only one cabbage a year or 
one basket of artichokes or one bunch of carrots—‘how would 
you use it to enjoy it most?’ After all, we do play that game now 
in reality. Why, I once let an orange go mouldy because I 
debated too long how to get the best value out of this now rare 
fruit. 

As a protection against inevitable criticism, I ’d like to say this: 
I would rather have a few high spots in the week’s menus than a 
dead level, even if this necessitated a few maigre days. I’d rather 
have enough sugar in to-day’s sweet and have, if necessary, no 
sweet to-morrow, or use enough margarine in my cooking for 
dinner to do it well, and be a bit ingenious another time in making 
up the deficit. I don’t like that constant underplaying of tastes 
or flavour or whatever it should be called. It is unsatisfying, and 
up to the present certainly has not been necessary I might not be 
able to say this if I had no garden, and if I had not been able to 
obtain my legitimate quota of rations, but I am writing this book 
for those who have gardens, and I think I am right in believing 
that the distribution of rations throughout this country is remark- 
ably fair. The odd thing is that often the maigre days are as 
popular as the feast days. For instance, if I go all out to-day 
and have créme Vichysoise—by no means a wartime soup—to- 
morrow’s soupe aux choux doesn’t really seem an anticlimax. 
That most melting, excellent chestnut cake (p. 215) appears at 
intervals without making entirely crippling inroads on our sugar 
ration. If we all took sugar in our tea, all wanted butter or 
margarine at every meal, or allowed the cook to make rather 
dreary wartime cakes every week, we could not manage it. It’s 
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just a matter of taste. I’m all for different things properly done 
and making the best of the difficult moments. Often when there 
doesn’t seem much of anything to play with, one has the brightest 
ideas. And I emphasize again that whatever food I mention and 
whatever recipes I give are all those that in my household we have, 
and are able to have, without exceeding our rations. We have a 
garden, we keep a few hens, we have no dairy and no farm land, 
we do not, unless in exceptional circumstances, open tins; we 
regard these as emergency rations. 

The problem of the source of the recipes worried me a good deal 
until I thought of writing a short chapter on books. It is almost 
impossible, with entirely honest intentions, if you do much cook- 
ing, not to begin to regard as your own something you ’ve taken 
originally from a book. The recipes in my kitchen are the same 
sort of conglomeration you find in most. There is the whole 
gamut: those regarded as exclusive to one’s grandmother, others 
given by friends or wrenched from them by gentle blackmail, 
thse that come as the results of accident or experiment, recipes 
brought home from other countries or found in foreign books 
and magazines, and so on. You really can never be sure that 
you aren’t infringing a copyright somewhere. I’ve given in 
Chapter XVI a list of the books I use all the time. I think every 
good kitchen should have as many of them as possible. I have 
not intentionally quoted a recipe without permission and without 
giving its source; there is, however, little that is original left in 
cooking to-day and likenesses are inevitable. 


WARTIME EXIGENCIES 


BUTTER—-CREAM—EGGS—STOCK 


Not long ago I sent some recipes to a friend in New York. In 
his acknowledgment he thanked heaven he need use neither 
substitutes nor synthetics. I thought he sounded sorry for me. 
It is all a matter of comparison. Our wartime makeshifts would 
sound like the feasts of Lucullus to friends in enemy-occupied 
countries. 

The other day I shocked a frugal official by mentioning home-made 
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cream. But with 4 oz. of margarine and a gill of milk one 
can make nearly 4 pint of thick cream, and this will go a long 
way in improving a number of vegetable soups and dishes. It is 
all a question of how you want to use such materials as you have. 
I would rather use my margarine for cream and for finishing off 
vegetables than use it, say, in cake- or pastry-making. I think it 
a good plan to use certain rationed foods to make unrationed food 
as nice as possible. 

Unless the moment arrives for greater restrictions than are 
imposed to-day, I believe the following notes will be found 
relevant: 

Butter. The obvious substitute for cooking is margarine. For 
vegetables it 1s well to make this very hot, as though you were 
mnaking noisette or ‘black’ butter, and in some cases to add at the 
last a dash of vinegar. In the following chapters, where I speak 
of vegetables being finished off in margarine, this is what I mean. 
For some purposes flavoured margarines meet the case, and recipes 
are given on pp. 222 and 223. 

For the rest, all fat should be carefully saved, that from stock 
skimmed off and used for shallow frying. Bacon fat can be used 
in certain salad dressings and its flavour remain undetected. 

Cream. For the purposes of cooking savoury dishes there are 
several possible substitutes. Some synthetic vegetable creams 
are on the market, and reduced milk—that is, milk boiled un- 
covered to diminish its bulk—will often serve in soufflés and sauces. 
In cream salad dressings one of the white sauces or milk thickened 
with finely mashed potato are suitable. 

The home-made margarine and milk cream is simple if you 
have a machine. Directions usually accompany the cream- 
maker, but there are a few points worth noting: 

(1) The mixture should be at blood heat. 

(2) A good way to cool the mixture is to pass it back and forth 
from one bowl to another. This also serves to mix it well. 

(3) To get a smooth and even cream you must pump hard 
and evenly. 

(4) Always leave the cream at least an hour before using and 
then stir well with a fork. 

(5) Unsalted margarine should be used, but when this is un- 
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obtainable you may desalt by pouring boiling water over the 
margarine, allow to cool and lift out. 

(6) If by mistake the milk is emulsified while too warm and the 
result is poor, you may put the mixture through the machine again, 
but the result is a little less satisfactory. 

For sweet dishes I prefer to use what is called confectioners’ 
custard, except, of course, when by careful saving and skimming 
and keeping in the ice-box, we collect enough ‘top of the milk’ 
to provide a little real cream. 

Eggs. Treading on eggs has acquired a new and poignant 
meaning. It is as well not to mention them in the presence of 
any one who depends on shop supplies. Most people in the 
country, however, continue to keep a few hens, only the best 
layers, if they are wise, and to feed them on boiled kitchen scraps 
and such chicken food as they may get. But even if your hens 
show a proper spirit and, in spite of war conditions, lay regularly 
when they should, it is wise, I think, to impose an egg ration on 
youself, to refrain from using them as main dishes, and to keep 
them for improving and enriching dishes made from other in- 
gredients. This, I think, applies with equal force to those who 
have no source of supply but the shops. In their case I can 
imagine that a solitary ege might even meet the fate of my 
solitary orange. 

The other day I asked a friend, who lives in town, how her 
family managed. They got eight eggs a month for four people. 
She said: ‘Well, mother and I don’t eat breakfast, so my father 
and brother have them boiled.” I asked several other people and 
each time got very much the same reply. This is a nice, altruistic 
family spirit, but, on the principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, not perhaps sound. By using eggs to supple- 
ment other ingredients, I have in mind such dishes as vegetable 
fritters, where you may use the whites for the fritter batter and 
the yolks for binding the vegetable purée; Potato Croquettes as 
given on p. 38, so good that they make a main luncheon dish; 
and sorrel soup, where an egg yolk makes all the difference. A 
vegetable soufflé is more extravagant, but it is not a bad way of 
making three eggs provide six people with a main dish. A 
Yorkshire pudding, served with brown gravy and vegetables, is 
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excellent food for children, and two eggs will serve eight people. 
One egg will make a cold slaw or cream salad dressing sufficient 
for eighteen people. This seems a rational use for the gold 
nugget. 

Stocks. Vegetable stock agreeably replaces meat stock for 
many purposes. It may even take the place of the milk, or of 
part of the milk, required for certain savoury sauces. Such stock 
may be specially made by using the outside leaves of celery, 
trimmings of raw potatoes or root vegetables, mushroom trim- 
mings, pea shells, and so forth. In many households this is 
seldom necessary, for the most part the liquor in which vegetables 
have been cooked will serve. 

If one is conservative about water when cooking such vegetables ~ 
as potatoes, peas, and beans the resulting liquor is full of flavour. 
Rice water has a strongly thickening quality and may well be used, 
say, for a curry sauce. When vegetable liquor is used for soups 
and sauces, it is necessary to guard against over-salting these in 
the final seasoning. 

Wine. It seems almost folly to speak of wine, with none coming 
in and prices soaring to giddy heights; but if you are having a 
celebration and should crack a bottle, let no drop be wasted. 
I am not suggesting you should go to the lengths of the hostess 
in an Irish play I once saw—I think it was called The Suburban 
Groove. Supper over and the guests safely in another room, she 
slipped surreptitiously round the table tipping the dregs from each 
ruby claret glass back into the bottle—or was it a decanter? I 
only want to remind you that one little glass makes a world of 
difference to some dishes. I would venture further, and suggest 
that, if in the cellar there is an odd bottle or so of some wine not 
hitherto held in highest esteem, it will be regarded as finest vintage 
by the cook these days. Even home-made wines have risen from 
inconsiderable esteem to aristocratic heights, and are thankfully 
accepted for purposes of flavouring. The lack of sugar prevents 
any great activity in making them now, but one can sometimes 
save enough for a bottle or two, and I will tell you of a kitchen 
accident which had satisfactory alcoholic results. 

I had, in the summer, some muscat grapes and, thinking to 
provide a high light of dessert for Christmas Day, bottled them 
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in syrup. Owing to our using unsuitable containers, they were a 
failure and fermentation set in. I could not bear to throw them 
away, and as I stood considering the apparent waste, I dipped 
my finger into the fermented juice and licked it. As a result, all 
the juice went into the mincemeat, and never has this been of finer 
flavour. I don’t suggest that you emulate this bit of unintentional 
distillery. I use it only as a moral against waste. 
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Chapter IV 
ROOT VEGETABLES 


Beetroots— Carrots—Celeriac—Parsnips— Salsify—Turnips—Swedes— 
Jerusalem artichokes—Potatoes— Onions 


BEETROOTS 


As in many vegetables, the small kinds of beetroot are the best, 
of good texture and more quickly cooked. A medium sized 
fresh beetroot will sometimes complete its cooking in forty 
minutes to an hour, while the ultra-large ones may take as long 
as two to three hours. 
Early in January we tried some tiny, fresh beetroots, the agree- 
24 
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able results of an experiment. The gardener had sown in the 
middle of July a little patch of beetroots, much as he would sow 
radishes, and they grew to about the size of a horse-chestnut. 
In the first week of January, with some hesitation, thinking they 
would be woody, he brought them in for me to try. They were 
excellent: close-textured, sweet, and cooked in under half an hour. 
One could not, of course, adopt this plan for the main growing of 
beetroots for the year, it would take up too much space, but it is 
a useful little catch-crop and worth trying. Beetroot seed sown 
in summer needs to be soaked for twenty-four hours or else it is 
apt to lie too long dormant in the ground. 

Beetroot as a vegetable is not widely popular, probably because 
of its sweetness. This can be offset a little by the addition of a 
touch of vinegar. The baby beetroots, for instance, were finished 
by being tossed in very hot margarine to which a few drops of 
vinegar were added at the last moment. 

I have found the following luncheon dish to be liked even by 
those not entirely in favour of eating beetroot as a hot vegetable. 

Put in a large frying-pan a piece of margarine and two small 
sliced onions or shallots (a leek will also do). Fry these gently 
without allowing them to colour. Sprinkle in an ounce of flour 
and cook it for a minute or two, without allowing it to brown. 
Add salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of sugar, and then stir into 
this gradually 4 pint of milk. If you are very short of milk, half 
milk and half water (or, better still, vegetable water) will suffice. 
Let this simmer for a few minutes and put in the finely sliced 
beetroot. Then sprinkle in a tablespoonful or two of vinegar. 
In the meantime prepare some properly mashed potato (see p. 37) 
or a purée of potatoes and celeriac (see p. 29) or good old- 
fashioned bubble and squeak. Make a ring of this in your dish 
and pour the beetroot mixture into the middle. Make the whole 
very hot and sprinkle over with fresh black pepper before serving. 
Golden brown triangular crodtons are an agreeable addition and 
make the dish more substantial. 

A dish of crisp golden fritters, a sort of vegetable fritto misto, 
is good on a meatless day. Beetroot may well form one of the 
various roots used to make up the dish. 
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Beetroot Fritters. 

Use either the tiny whole beets already mentioned or large ones 
sliced, fairly thickly. When cooked and cold marinade these in 
a basin or soup plate in a mixture of one spoonful of oil, two 
spoonfuls of vinegar, garlic or chopped onion, and pepper and 
salt. (My economical mind wishes to remind you that any of 
the marinade left over can go into a salad dressing.) At the end 
of half an hour these are ready for the fritter batter, of which you 
may use either of those given on p. 98. 

A really well made beetroot salad is probably the best way of 
using this vegetable, but the popularity of the dish sometimes 
leads to its undoing. One rarely meets it at perfection; paper- 
thin, translucent, melting. I shall give a recipe for this in a 
later chapter. 


CARROTS 


The unfortunate carrot is suffering, like certain film stars, from 
too much publicity. Really it is a tortuous path from fresh, 
crisp raw carrot to carrot flan, and I, for one, don’t want to travel 
it. I’d rather eat them raw, though this is by no means the only 
excellent alternative. In any case, it’s no use allowing a certain 
wartime carrot impatience to put you off when it comes to the 
garden. You can’t get on long with sauces or soups without 
carrot as a base. The plan with us is to sow a few early short- 
horns in frames to be pulled small and eaten as a luxury, and to 
go on sowing a few here and there, as you would radishes, through- 
out the summer up till the beginning of August. These keep us 
in small fresh carrots for soups and sauces and, in a mild winter, 
the later sown ones keep fresh and good in the ground until the 
first heavy frost (though they withstand a few sharp short ones) or 
until the eel-worm attacks them. For instance, this week, the 
first in January, I brought in a bunch to make cream of carrot soup, 
and they tasted sweeter and fresher, and were far more quickly 
cooked, than those from the winter supply now stored in sand. 
For this winter supply we sow an intermediate variety. I am 
against giant carrots. 

The order of my choice, if carrots were rarities, would be, I 
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think, first, finely grated raw, with or without other roots, and 
served with cold slaw or cream dressing. Then, perhaps, a 
cream of carrot soup made by the recipe in Au Petit Cordon Bleu, by 
Dione Lucas and Rosemary Hume (see p. 147), which, with leave, 
I give in the chapter on Soup. 

And then, as we had them before the war, baby carrots cooked 
in a casserole with butter, salt, and black pepper and sprinkled 
with a little fresh mint. We manage this occasionally now as a 
luxury, using margarine instead of butter. 

Glazed carrots are delicious, but to do a large dishful would be 
heavy on margarine and sugar. If, however, you are making the 
vegetable casserole given on p. 90, where each ingredient is 
cooked separately, or are serving a dish of assorted vegetables, 
even a small number of glazed carrots, cooked as follows, will 
add to the flavour and appearance of the whole. 


Glazed Carrots. 


This recipe is for small carrots served whole. It should be 
sufficient to brush or rub off their fine skin with a rough cloth. 
They are left whole. If, however, you must use larger carrots, 
they should be cut in lengths and, for a finer touch, these may be 
shaped to look like small whole carrots. Even fully grown 
carrots may be cut up and shaped, but these make, of course, a 
less delicate dish. 

For ? lb. carrots, take 1 oz. sugar, 1 oz. margarine, a good pinch 
of salt (not required if salted vegetable liquor is used), 4 pint 
water or vegetable liquor, and allow thirty-five to forty minutes. 

Put the carrots, butter, and sugar in a small saucepan so that 
they are covered with the liquid, bring them to the boil, and then 
allow them to simmer gently. After ten minutes or so shake 
them lightly, and again after another seven or eight minutes. 
After this you have to be careful that they do not stick or burn, 
as you do not shake them any more. Gradually the liquid should 
evaporate so that a syrup is formed, and when this point is reached 
the pan should be taken away from the fire, though kept hot 
until it is time for serving. At this stage I like them sprinkled 
with finely chopped fresh mint. Even if they are going into a 
vegetable casserole I add the mint, it makes all the difference to 
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the flavour. This recipe is for a small quantity purposely. We 
use them now only as an ingredient of mixed vegetable dishes. 

Then, finally, though its very title in wartime may put you off, 
I must just mention the desirability of carrots 4 la créme. It is 
only fair to say that this dish is not by any means impossible, 
and we are able to have it at intervals as a luncheon dish, served 
with triangular croatons, to make it more substantial. Ifyou use 
baby carrots, keep them whole; if not, cut them in slices. If you 
want them to be particularly nice and can manage the ingredients, 
cook them exactly as for Glazed Carrots. (If you are short of 
sugar this can be left out.) In pre-war days, at this stage, a 
cupful or so of cream was added and allowed to reduce until it 
coated the carrots. Perhaps it is ill-timed to recall this, but a 
good alternative is to make a béchamel sauce (see p. 156), using 
this in place of the cream. In this case, you merely pour the 
béchamel sauce over the carrots, shaking the whole until they are 
mixed and hot. Home-made cream, if you have enough mar- 
garine to make it, will do very well. 


CELERIAC 


The other day we had a very good soup the base of which is 
celeriac. Someone asked for the recipe, but on hearing the word 
‘celeriac’ withdrew this request almost as though I’d said: 
‘Take twelve eggs and their weight in sugar.’ She explained that 
she had only a modest vegetable garden and didn’t try rarities. 
Yet she grew celery and said she never had enough for both 
cooking and eating. 

Celeriac is easier to grow than celery, keeps better through 
hard winters, and can be used in various agreeable ways. I am 
not suggesting it can replace celery; it is a valuable adjunct. It 
is really a thickened celery stem looking like a rather knotty 
turnip, and has white well-flavoured flesh. It is good raw in 
salads or in hors-d’ceuvre, good cooked in certain sauces, and 
it makes delicious soups. 

In peeling celeriac you must take off any external fibres; the 
part of it which you cook should be solid white flesh. I find it 
easiest and the least wasteful to wash the celeriac whole, cut it in 
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slices before peeling, and then take off the skin. In this way it is 
easy to judge exactly how much to remove. The celeriac is then 
put in cold salted water and boiled until done. The length of 
time required depends on the thickness of the slices and the fresh- 
ness and age of the vegetable. About forty minutes is a good 
guide. If you are going to cook the vegetable again, say, in a 
sauce or as fritter, you must modify the length of time of this 
preliminary cooking to suit the case. 

In its cooked form, I think my first choice of dishes would be 
in that soup known as Soup Savoyard given in the chapter of 
vegetable soups. It is also extremely good in a purée mixed with 
potatoes. You may cook them both together by boiling the 
celeriac until it is nearly ready, and then adding the potatoes and 
continuing the cooking until they are done. Or you may cook 
the two vegetables separately. A good proportion is about 
one-third celeriac and two-thirds potatoes. Cut the celeriac into 
fairly thin slices, so that the cooking can be done quickly, prob- 
ably about thirty-five minutes or so, and proceed as for Mashed 
Potatoes in every detail (see p. 37). 


PARSNIPS 


Parsnips are quite good parboiled, then sprinkled with sugar, 
dotted with margarine, and baked in a hot oven. I like them 
when the edges are just slightly burnt, and sometimes put them 
under a hot grill at the last moment to add this touch. [I like 
them even better boiled, cut in fingers, dipped in oil or melted 
butter, whichever you can spare, rolled first in flour and then in 
sugar and fried in deep fat. These, served with fried parsley, are 
extremely good, and though you might think that the sugar would 
be too sweet with the sweetness of the parsnips, most people do 
not find this so. These fried fingers make an excellent note in the 
Fritto Misto of vegetables mentioned earlier. Indeed, while you 
are about it, you can make another ingredient for this same dish 
with your parsnips. This time you put them through a sieve, 
adding a little flour, say a heaped teaspoonful for three medium 
sized parsnips, a little salt and pepper, and one yolk of egg; you 
‘will already have used the white in your fritter batter. Roll this 
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mixture into small balls and fry in deep fat. I have eaten these 
in America with half a walnut on the top of each, which was 
very good. 

You can use parsnips in purée with potatoes as in the case of 
celeriac or, if you prefer them alone, it is a good plan to cook 
them, put them through a sieve, and add a little bechamel sauce. 
Mix this well with the parsnip purée, dry off a little over the fire, 
then, if you can spare it, add a few small bits of margarine, fresh 
black pepper, and salt. 

For good, plain, old-fashioned stewed parsnips, make a little 
white sauce with 2 oz. of margarine, a teaspoonful of flour, mixed 
together in your saucepan and diluted with a gill of good milk. 
When this is smoothly mixed, add salt and pepper, bring to the 
boil, and add the parboiled parsnips and allow them to heat up 
and cook a little in the sauce. 

Parsnips make a good material for a curry, cooked, cut up, and 
simmered for forty to fifty minutes in a good curry sauce, and for 
a luxury dish, let me remind you what a good souffié can be made 
with parsnip as a base (see pp. 94-7 on soufilés). 


SALSIFY OR SCORZONERA 


I do not know what the technical difference between salsify and 
scorzonera is. French cookery books do not seem to distinguish 
between the two, they merely advise you to use the dark- or black- 
skinned variety of salsify, which, over here, we call scorzonera. 
For a long time I could not make up my mind whether I really 
found much difference between the larger roots of the white- 
skinned salsify or the dark-skinned thongs of scorzonera. I 
found both vegetables thoroughly neglected by cooks. There 
always seemed to be some reason or another why we did not 
use them. Expert opinion seems to vary about the preliminary 
cooking of them, so I spent a little time this winter in trying out 
various dishes and coming to a few conclusions on my own 
account. 

First I decided definitely that I preferred scorzonera. The 
roots are not so handsome, but they are better in texture. When 
I mentioned this to an ally in the garden, his immediate reply was: 
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“You can tell there ’s a difference when you dig them, because if 
you are not careful the scorzonera snaps in two as you dig it. 
And then he added: ‘But I cannot get that blackness off the skins 
before I bring them in.’ I reassured him that this was nothing 
you could remove, but the natural skin of the plant. 

The next point was to make up my mind whether I would 
follow the French tradition of peeling the roots with the greatest 
care before cooking, or accept very definite authority from 
writers in this country that scorzonera should be boiled whole in 
its black skin. After trying both vegetables side by side, both 
methods of cooking, and various tortuous ways of preparing the 
vegetable, I came to these conclusions: that I would grow scor- 
zonera for preference; that the best way of serving it was to boil 
it in its black skin, and when cooked to peel it, cut it up in small 
pieces, and sauté it. I also discovered that most of the times 
recommended for the preliminary boiling (14 to 14 hours being 
generally mentioned) were more than was required for the root 
freshly dug from the garden, at any rate for those of the size which 
my garden produces. 

Really the simplicity of the cooking of this vegetable is extreme, 
but it is very good indeed. I have heard many people say that 
they find it disappointing, and I found it so myself until I came to 
these conclusions. : 

Scorzonera makes good fritters. In this case marinade the 
cooked pieces for half an hour or so before dipping in batter and 
frying them. A suitable marinade is made with salt, pepper, 
chopped parsley, and, in the absence of the juice of half a lemon, 
a dessertspoonful or so of wine vinegar. 

Sometimes for lunch we have this root served in scallop shells 
with cheese and breadcrumbs, in other words, scorzonera au 
gratin. For this it is cut up after cooking into suitable small 
pieces and mixed with a good béchamel sauce, arranged in the 
shells with grated cheese and breadcrumbs, and browned under 


the grill. 
TURNIPS 


As in the case of carrots, the garden aspect of turnips may be 
covered by sowing a few early varieties in a frame and following 
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them with a medium sized main crop, always choosing small 
varieties. We add to these a garden swede for use in winter. 

The same methods of cooking other roots also applies. Here 
are two simple ways of serving glazed turnips. Use whole 
small turnips or a large one cut into small shapes. Parboil and 
drain them. Cover with stock, add a good tablespoonful of sugar, 
and allow them to cook slowly, uncovered, until most of the 
moisture is evaporated. Or you may parboil and proceed as 
follows. ; 

Sprinkle the turnips, whole or cut into shapes, with salt and sugar 
and fry in very hot margarine, allowing them to brown but not to 
burn; you need to shake them constantly. Drain away all surplus 
fat and add a little thin brown gravy or Bovril, Oxo, or Marmite 
diluted with vegetable bouillon. Continue slow simmering till 
nearly all the liquid disappears. Season with fresh black pepper. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 


At the beginning of the war, I used to get letters at intervals 
from my friend Violet’Henson, who lives near Tunis, and, natur- 
ally, some references to food appeared in most of them. I doubt 
if in many wartime letters this is absent. She told me of sardines 
that she was salting and tomatoes being dried in the sun, and then 
pounded into purée and covered with oil to keep through the 
winter, and then she said: ‘Jerusalem artichokes grow here like 
weeds, and I am going to try them done like a potato salad—they 
might be eatable like that.’ And, ‘Have you tried them cut in 
thin slices and friend like potatoes. Quite good, and you can do 
them in oil if you have any—we have no fats but that now.’ 

Quite a lot of people have a feeling that Jerusalem artichokes 
are a poor affair, and I think that may be because they have 
acquired prejudice against them, having eaten them once or twice 
boiled in water, rather slithery, and served in indifferent white 
sauce. They are worthy of better treatment than this. 

First of all let me say they will grow like a weed in most gardens, 
but it is a mistake to allow that. A thicket of them produces 
small, unshapely roots, which, in any case, drive the cook mad 
because they are such a nuisance to prepare. I would say, 
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grow a few and grow them well in well-drained soil in an open 
position. 

Often the flavour of this vegetable is extracted before it is 
cooked, because it is allowed to soak in water after it has been 
peeled. This is unnecessary. Wash the earth from the tuber, 
peel, and wipe it over with a clean cloth. Do not put it into 
water at all. 

Perhaps the nicest way to cook it is as follows: 


For 6 people: 


14 oz. margarine 1} lb. artichokes 
(Some of this is poured off later and 
can be used again, so the amount is not 
heavy.) 
For Sauce: 


4 oz. flour 4-0Z. margarine 
Pepper, salt, and nutmeg 


A short pint of milk, if you have it, or half milk and half vegetable water. Before 
the var we used reduced milk and no water. 


Time. 50 minutes to 1 hour. 


Method. Cut the artichokes up into suitably sized pieces. Heat 
the 13 oz. of margarine in a pan, add the artichokes, and toss well 
over a good fire. After a few minutes, cover the pan and put it 
over a moderate heat or, preferably, in a medium oven for about 
fifteen to twenty minutes, giving the contents an occasional gentle 
stir. In the meantime, prepare the sauce as follows: 

For the sauce, melt the 4 oz. of margarine, add flour, cook for 
a minute or two. Add the boiling liquid, then salt and a dash of 
nutmeg, and bring to the boil. Now drain off the margarine 
from your artichokes, pour the sauce over them, and let the whole: 
cook gently for about twemty-five minutes. If you can spare 
another 4 oz. or so of margarine add this in little bits at the last 
moment and shake your pan gently to mix the whole. Just before 
serving, sprinkle with a little freshly ground black pepper. 

Note. The margarine which you pour off from the artichokes is 
not to be wasted. It can readily be used in the making of 
Other dishes. 

Perhaps I should say that, if you are short of margarine, you 
can cook this vegetable first in a little milk, making then a sauce 
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of the same milk and cooking the vegetable in this. It is by no 
means so good, however, and I would rather wait to do artichokes 
until I could spare the margarine for this dish. 

Again, like the other roots, the artichoke can be made into 
fritters or grated raw in salad, or used as the base for a souffle 


(see pp. 94-7). 


POTATOES 


In-a medium sized vegetable garden—ours, for instance, before 
the war was about an acre and is now a little more—we do not 
find it practical to give up enough ground to grow a complete 
range of early, intermediate, and main-crop potatoes. As no 
new potato is quite as good as the one you go out and dig for 
yourself, we grow a certain number of new potatoes each year 
and buy in main-crop potatoes for storage. 

Just after Christmas, when the chrysanthemum pots are empty, 
we enjoy growing a little catch-crop of forced potatoes. Of 
course, if seed potatoes become extremely scarce, I suppose it 
would be wrong for us even to use the very few that we can 
accommodate in what seems an extravagant way, but, either by 
keeping a little seed of our own or saving a few tubers from those 
which are to be planted outside, we generally manage to do this, 
As soon as the seed comes in (we use an early variety, such as 
May Queen or Arran Pilot) it is arranged on end in shallow boxes, 
the thicker end of the potato upwards, and put into greenhouses 
to sprout. Depending on the weather and the warmth of the 
house, it will take two or three weeks for the sprouts to get about 
an inch in length, and they are then ready for planting. Only 
two—or, at most, three—eyes are left, the others being rubbed off. 
For choice, we take 24-sized pots and allow one potato for each 
pot. After a layer of crocks, a thin layer of friable soil is placed 
and the potato laid on this. The pot is then half filled with soil. 
Sometimes we use bigger pots or small tubs and put two or three 
tubers in each, though this is not quite so convenient. The 
potatoes are then disposed of in any part of the greenhouse in 
which we have a little space, and a heap of fine soil is kept ready 
to fill up the pots as the potatoes advance in growth. According 
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to weather conditions, one may hope to get one or two dishes of 
new potatoes from this in about ten or twelve weeks from the 
time of planting. 

Perhaps I should say that, of course, if you keep your own seed, 
arrange it in shallow boxes, and keep it in cool sheds during the 
winter, there will be no need to sprout the tubers in the green- 
house, for good firm sprouts will have already appeared. In this 
case you can plant for forcing probably earlier than if you have 
to wait for bought seed, though I think probably one would not 
have much success by starting earlier than January. 

We like new potatoes, and we therefore try one or two tricks 
to get them out of season, and one is this. When the early pota- 
toes are lifted from the garden, we set aside the smallest of them, 
put them in tin boxes, which we seal with gummed paper and bury 
in the ground. When we open the boxes at Christmas time, 
we have small ‘new’ potatoes which taste very good. This 
seems luxurious and out of season, but cannot be regarded as an 
extravagant luxury. | 

Discussing this plan with my friend and gardener, Gillingham, 
he put me up to a new dodge, which he has tried himself, though 
he says he does not know why, since he does not like new pota- 
toes! He says that once or twice he has had a little seed over in 
his own garden. He has put tubers in boxes and left them on a 
low roof of a shed fully exposed to the weather and allowed them 
to sprout. By August, the sprouts are about 14 inches in length, 
and, he says, have turned blue, which is not surprising, perhaps. 
These, planted at the beginning of August, have produced some- 
thing akin to new potatoes in October. The variety he used was 
Sharpe’s Express. 

Before the war I used to grow a little patch of the Himalayan 
black potato, given to me first by Mr. Barr, which makes a good 
potato salad. It is always interesting to try something which one 
has not grown before. 

On the cooking of potatoes I suppose a volume might be 
written, and certainly opinions would differ, even on the appar- 
ently simple subject of the boiled potato. For instance, I had a 
cook who had been effectively taught never to boil a potato; 
steaming, she said, was the only way. The result was we never 
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had any potato water, and what I should do without that in war- 
time, or, indeed, at any time, I cannot think. It makes all the 
difference in making soups and sauces, and ever in homely gravy. 
So I think that one might be allowed to boil them at least as often 
as one steams them. 

Another point of argument is on the subject of peeling or not 

peeling them.: One member of my household reminds me that 
Lord Woolton will be displeased if I peel them. Another gets 
horribly bored with potatoes boiled in their jackets. This, how- 
ever, can be overcome by boiling them in their skins, thus retaining 
their flavour, but peeling them immediately before sending to 
table. 
_ There is a little myth about boiled potatoes which suggests that 
if a cook can do this satisfactorily she can do most other things. 
I think it would be less of a fallacy if the idea were applied to 
mashed potatoes, for I know really very few people who mash 
potatoes properly. It is hot work, quick work, and definitely 
exhausting. Itis a last-minute job, but the result is worth waiting 
for. There are, I think, no short cuts if you want this to per- 
fection. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to set out in detail the method which 
I find satisfactory. 1 had better say that what I am looking for 
in the result is a creamy, almost foaming, whipped-up pyramid of 
such fineness and lightness of texture that it would be impossible 
for a lump to live in it. I do not know what name is suitable to 
apply to certain conglomerate masses, solid and fork-marked, 
that are frequently offered under the same name. At the moment 
of writing, I have a young girl trained under a French cook in a 
big kitchen, whom we call the ‘Queen of Mashed Potatoes.’ The 
title makes her glow with pride, beside which the ache in her arm 
when she has finished js as nothing. 

I am going to give you the quantities used to make this dish 
perfectly before the war; and these can be curtailed to suit present 
circumstances—always provided you do not modify the method. 
Use, if you must, half the margarine, half the milk, or no margarine 
at all and only milk, or only have mashed potatoes at rare intervals, 
but whatever you do, do not let the method slip back, for it is this 
that really makes for perfection. 
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Pre-war quantities to be modified in wartime as you please. 
To serve six or seven people. 


2 Ib. potatoes A good gill of boiling milk 
23 to 3 oz. margarine or butter White pepper, salt, and a dash 
of nutmeg 


To begin with, you may steam or, if you wish, boil or roast 
the potatoes in their skins, but I generally peel the potatoes very 
finely, cut them in medium pieces, and cover them with cold, 
salted water. The moment the potatoes are cooked strain off 
the water and put the pan back on low heat or in the oven for a 
few minutes, so that all the moisture is dried off. Have ready a 
folded cloth and wire sieve, both slightly warm, because it is im- 
portant that the potatoes should be kept hot at each stage if the 
dish is to be perfect. Taking two or three potatoes at a time, and 
keeping the remainder covered the while, push them quickly 
through the wire sieve on to the cloth. Put them back into the 
hot saucepan and this back on to the stove. Now start with a 
big wooden spoon stirring and beating the mass of potato and 
adding, first, such seasoning as may be required, extra salt, white 
pepper, and a dash of nutmeg, then your margarine, divided into 
three or four pieces, all the time keeping your mixture hot. Now 
really beat it. When all the margarine is thoroughly incorporated, 
and not before, begin to add your milk, boiling, a few spoonfuls 
atatime. Every time you add a couple of spoonfuls of milk, beat 
again. Sometimes I find one needs a little more milk than I have 
given in the recipe, but over this you will use your own discretion. 

You should now have a hot, white, delicate dish so good that 
you could eat it well as a separate course. Unfortunately, it 
needs to be served at once, for it deteriorates very much by being 
kept. I suppose that is why, in most restaurants, mashed pota- 
toes taste rather nasty, for there are not very many of the big 
ones, at any rate, that could serve it to each client as freshly 
cooked as it should be. Still you can keep it a little while by 
smoothing it down in the pan and covering it with a spoonful 
or two of hot milk. This lid of milk, as it were, prevents it from 
drying up or spoiling, and you can beat in the milk just at the 
last moment. 
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There are some quite agreeable variations of flavour to be made 
in this dish, all of them in the form of something sprinkled over 
the surface at the last minute. You may choose, of course, 
parsley or mint. Some people prefer finely minced chives, but 
perhaps the most subtle adjunct is a little finely grated orange peel, 
if I may safely mention this fruit. After all, if you have only one 
orange, you might as well use every bit of it to the best advantage 
and this is a good way of using the peel. It is not usual to find 
potatoes served as a separate course in this country; that is be- 
cause we treat them as a commonplace. Where they are less so, 
they are accorded a good deal of respect. I would like now to 
give you what sounds a thoroughly un-wartime dish, since it 
involves the use of eggs, but it will provide a delicious main dish 
with which to serve a fresh salad. 

Here it is; for the best croquettes in the world. 


Potato Croquettes. Ingredients for 4 people (approximately 


10 croquettes) - 
1 Ib. potatoes (weighed when peeled) 2 yolks of egg 
# oz. margarine : Salt, pepper, and a pinch of grated nutmeg 
To egg and breadcrumb: 
7 oz. fresh breadcrumbs Salt and pepper 
1 white of egg, beaten with a tea- Oil for deep fat frying 


spoonful of oil 


Method. Peel, cook, and pass the potatoes through a sieve, as 
for mashed potatoes (see p. 37). Put the purée back into a 
large saucepan and season. Place on a hot fire and add the 
‘Margarine. With a large wooden spoon, stir vigorously till the 
purée has lost its moisture and has become smooth and creamy, 
though still fairly firm. Draw the saucepan off the fire, wait two 
‘minutes, then add the whole yolks, one by one, beating the purée 
‘all the time. Put the saucepan back on the fire for a few minutes, 
still beating. 

Spread the purée about one inch thick into a greased dish, 
dabbing a little margarine over the surface to prevent the forma- 
tion of a skin. Allow the purée to cool, as it is easier to handle 
when making into croquettes. 

Have three plates ready, one with the breadcrumbs, one with 
the egg, lightly beaten with t e oil and seasoning, and one with a 
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little flour. Shape each croquette approximately to the size of 
an egg. Roll it first very lightly in the flour, then in the egg, and, 
finally, with the help of two forks, in the breadcrumbs. 

When all the croquettes are breadcrumbed, do not keep them 
waiting more than half an hour before drying in deep fat. This 
should be just smoking, and each set of croquettes should be fried 
for six minutes to a golden brown. Do not put too many cro- 
quettes in the frying basket at a time. They should have plenty 
of room to float about. Drain them well on a cloth or crumpled 
piece of paper and sprinkle with salt before serving. Offer a 
well seasoned lettuce or chicory salad with them. 


Fried Potatoes as a separate course. 

Peel and parboil some potatoes, they want to be about half- 
cooked so that you can cut them into slices without breaking 
them. Dip them first in flour, then into the beaten yolk of an 
egg, and then into fine, freshly grated breadcrumbs. Fry them 
in deep fat and serve, if you will, with fried parsley. This is also 
a good luncheon dish to eat with chicory or lettuce salad. 


Potato Cakes. 


Another good luncheon dish is a form of potato cake, simpler 
than the potato croquettes, but very good indeed. 

To 1 1b. of boiled potatoes put through a sieve, add 2 (or 1) 
well-beaten eggs and a little milk—just enough to make a mixture 
of a consistency you can shape. Add a tablespoonful of finely 
minced chives or spring onion, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
and seasoning, pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Form into cakes. These 
can be just rolled in flour and fried in a shallow frying-pan or 
dipped into egg and breadcrumb and treated like the croquettes. 

These, again, with either a good fresh salad, or the beetroot 
salad on p. 121, are excellent. 


Potato Pancake. 
Here is quite a different type of potato cake made with grated 
raw potato. It has an unusual texture and flavour. 


Ingredients: 
2 medium sized raw potatoes A good pinch of salt 
1 egg yolk A good tablespoonful of fiour 


1 egg white A short } teaspoonful of baking powder 
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Method. Add the beaten egg yolk to the grated potatoes. Sift 
the flour, baking powder, and salt thoroughly, and add. Beat 
the white of egg to a stiff froth and fold in. Drop with a spoon 
into a frying-pan of hot fat. 

And now to offset my apparent lavishness about eggs here is a 
real wartime dish of potatoes for luncheon. It looks good, smells 
appetizing, and tastes excellent. 


Ingredients: 
Raw potatoes Grated cheese Seasoning 


Time. About 40 minutes. 

Method. Peel some potatoes, cut them into thin slices. Put a 
suspicion of fat in the bottom of a frying-pan and then line it 
with a layer of your raw potato slices, overlapping them to make a 
good thick lining to the pan. Sprinkle with seasoning of pepper 
and salt and a good layer of grated cheese. On top of this put 
another layer of overlapping slices of raw potato. Season again. 
Now, find a lid that will cover your frying-pan and place the whole 
ona hot fire. Cook for about twenty minutes, but you must test 
with a fork. As soon as you find the bottom layer is cooked, 
turn the whole thing out on to a plate, and replace it, upside down, 
in your frying-pan to get the top half equally cooked. This, of 
course, will not take quite so long—perhaps fifteen to twenty 
minutes will be enough. 

When this is dished up it looks brown and shining with the 
cheese, which has melted and suffused the whole. 

A potato dumpling is an economical adjunct to a stew. When 
suet is short the following is a useful recipe: 


3 raw potatoes Chopped herbs to taste 
1 small onion chopped Seasoning 
5 slices bread 1 whole egg beaten 


Soak the bread in water and wring it out well in a cloth, extract- 
ing as much moisture as possible. Beat it with a fork to take out 
lumps. Season well and add plenty of herbs. Grate the potato 
with this mixture and add the beaten egg. Shape into dumplings, 
coat lightly with flour, and cook in boiling, salted water or bouillon 
for fifteen to twenty minutes. 

On pp. 122 and 123 will be found recipes for potato salads. 
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ONIONS 


An acquaintance once said to me: ‘I cannot think how any one 
with discriminating taste can use onions in cooking.’ She was 
an intimidating woman and, by the glint in her eye, I knew she 
expected an answer from me. I did not know whether to glide 
tactfully out by reminding her of Billy Bennett’s remark that the 
onion, while it built you up physically, pulled you down socially, 
or to tell her that I had noticed a pretty good onion bed in her own 
garden. I would have taken a big bet that her first-class cook 
was never so witless as to refrain from using them in the excellent 
food which came to her table. To-day, of course, I might have 
capped my argument by leading her to the exotic fruit displays 
in certain West End shops, where, not infrequently, a basket of 
onions is given pride of place. 

To come down to earth, many dishes have onions as a necessary 
base which, when cooked, do not taste of onion. And how one 
would get on with sauces, soups, risottos, and one thing and an- 
other without an onion, shallot, or leek, I do not really know. 
Of course, if you share my vulgar taste in liking them, even to 
the utmost vulgarity of thinking raw spring onions very good, 
you will, with a garden, find ways and means of having a plentiful 
supply. You will have not only an onion bed for winter sup- 
plies, but leeks to help you out, and spring onions to meet the 
gap between the last of the winter onions and the first of the 
autumn ones. You will have shallots, and if you are lucky enough 
to have a few sets, you will certainly grow the potato onion with 
its clusters of mild-flavoured, medium sized bulbs, and you will 
have clumps of chives to use as flavouring. 

Although I grow a reasonable crop of onions, I do not, while 
there is a shortage, use them for the purpose of making a separate 
dish; that, I think, would be unsuitable. I keep them for sauces, 
soups, flavouring and so forth, and, with a moderate crop, have 
plenty to give away. I will, therefore, restrain myself to two 
recipes for onion dishes, with a strong recommendation for the 
use of onions whenever you can get them for soupe a l’oignon, the 
recipe for which is found in chapter XI. The first of these 
is for Golden Onion Rings as I met them in America, which I 
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think are perfectly delicious. This recipe calls for as large an 
onion as you can get, and this is unusual, for the small ones are 
generally preferred. 

Cut the onions in 4-inch-thick slices. Separate these into rings 
and let them soak for twenty to thirty minutes in a mixture of 
half milk and half water (this iquor need not be wasted, it can go 
towards soup). Take out the rings, season with salt and pepper, 
and sprinkle them with ordinary flour or, preferably, potato 
flour, until each ring is thoroughly coated. Now dip them into 
a mixture of the yolk of one egg, well beaten, mixed with a little 
milk, and dip them again into flour or potato flour. Lay them 
out carefully on a dish or board and let them stay exposed to the 
air until they have dried a little. Now they are ready to fry in 
deep fat. They should be golden brown, crisp, and irregular in 
outline and are quite delicious. One large onion goes quite a 
long way, so it is not a bad dish to contemplate even in wartime. 

Finally, I give you a recipe for onion flan. 


Onion Flan. Ingredients: 
Flan case A good béchamel sauce Sliced onions 


Method. Prepare a flan case in the ordinary way. Cook your 
onions very gently in a thick béchamel sauce for about half an 
hour. Turn this mixture into the flan case and brown under a 
grill or in a hot oven. 








Chapter V 
LEAVES AND STEMS 


Asparagus—Brussels sprouts—Cabbage—Celery—Chicory—Endive— 
Kale—Kohlrabi—Lettuce—Leeks—Seakale—Spinach—Sorrel 


ASPARAGUS 


WHEN I stay with friends in Hammamet, which is a village on the 

sea some miles out of Tunis, we often eat wild asparagus. It 

grows there in pure sand that runs through your fingers like a 

silver trickle, not what we think of over here as a sandy soil. It 

seems so thin and bodiless that you wonder what the plants can 

find to live on. I knew asparagus to be a seaside plant that likes 
43 
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salt and sand, but I suppose that simple fact got overlaid by a lot 
of ideas about rich feeding and mulching and one thing and 
another. Anyway, I was surprised to see the Arabs bringing in 
baskets of wild asparagus which they picked near the sea. 

It was a little bitter, but of good flavour, and you might call it 
the poor relation of those fat, enormous, heavily cultivated heads 
which you used to buy in luxury shops or eat in expensive restaur- 
ants. The poor relation, however, even with its slight bitterness, 
has more flavour than its exotic connection, though the latter has 
size and texture. The best asparagus is something between these 
two extremes, and in growing it you can take a hint from both 
relations. 

I don’t want to break away from my resolve about cultural 
details, but for some years of my garden life I did not have an 
asparagus bed, and I want to be sure that if any reader has not 
one it is not for the same reason. I had several stupid ideas: 
that asparagus beds were for big gardens, that they were an awful 
bother to make and keep up, and very expensive, that one needed 
a lot of patience to wait for a crop, and that I hadn’t room, and 
so on. 

It was quite a time before I had the sense to make room by 
growing less of certain easily bought vegetables. Good prepara- 
tion of the soil, subsequent dressings of salt, and occasional mulch- 
ings are necessary, but there is nothing in the cultivation of this 
royal vegetable that need deter the amateur from growing it. 

I believe it was Stephen Leacock who said something to the 
effect that to have an asparagus bed you should plant it five years 
ago. That’s the sort of experiment with time I could really enjoy. 
In the meantime the old pedestrian ways have to serve. 

If I were making the first bed in a garden, I would buy time by 
plumping for good two-year-old roots rather than growing from 
seed, and from these hope to gather a first frugal crop after two 
years, and thereafter plentiful ones for at least another ten. I 
remember once thinking that if I bought some four-year-old roots 
I might be able to save two years at the other end—plant and pick 
almost at once, asit were. Arithmetically it seemed sound. I did 
not understand that these older plants were offered for forcing; 
_to be forced and discarded. 
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A gardening confession I now make for the first time. 

Need I say how best to eat asparagus? Cooked to the point 
of perfection and served with fresh butter heated till it is golden 
brown. But, in the absence of butter, what then? Well, first of 
all, the cooking need not differ. Though simple, this is not always 
well done, so I may be forgiven for offering some details. 

First, lightly peel or scrape the stems and if, just below the head, 
there are some tiny isolated leaf points, remove them. Put the 
stems as you prepare them into cold water. When all are ready, 
sort them into bundles of a size (the thinner ones will be ready 
slightly before the thicker and can be removed first from the pan), 
arrange them with all heads on a level, and cut the base of the 
stems even (don’t throw these bits away, they and the liquor in 
which the asparagus is cooked will help towards a soup). Tie 
the bundles in two places. For choice, take a deep pan in which 
these can stand upright, for by keeping the tips just above water 
level you will be less likely to overcook them, but this is not 
essential. Put the asparagus into boiling water and cook gently. 
This is most important—twelve to fourteen minutes from the 
time the water reboils is an average time, though the first freshly 
cut garden asparagus may take less. Lift out the bundles and 
drain them on a folded cloth. 

In the wartime absence of butter, what will you serve with them? 
Margarine well cooked, with a dash of vinegar added at the last 
moment of cooking, is far from being unpleasant; and for cold 
asparagus, a cream, a herb, or a vinaigrette sauce will be suitable. 

One evening, being in possession of a carton of synthetic cream 
bought from a shop, I made a sort of tarragon cream sauce. This 
light, tasteless ‘cream’ can be beaten to some degree of stiffness. 
After beating I added salt, pepper, a little sugar and vinegar, and 
plenty of finely chopped tarragon. This was quite good with cold 
asparagus, and I thought I’d had a good idea of my own, until I 
lighted on Lady Sysonby’s recipe for tarragon sauce. In this she 
uses, of course, real cream (no sugar), some chervil as well as 
tarragon, and serves it with roast chicken. Subconsciously I’d 
used her idea, which only goes to show how easy it is to forget 
what you ’ve read and think you are being original. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


When you think of all that has been written against large 
Brussels sprouts, it is surprising to pick up catalogue after cata- 
logue and still find the words ‘giant,’ ‘goliath,’ ‘large as a small 
cabbage,’ instead of ‘small,’ ‘button-like,’ ‘sweet as a nut,’ and 
so forth. The seedsmen must know what they are doing, and 
perhaps the small kinds would involve too much labour in picking. 
Possibly the vegetable buyers in the wholesale markets would 
scorn anything so small as I fancy. Maybe, even if the buyers 
were enterprising enough to buy them, many restaurant cooks 
would only throw them back with apt remarks about what could 
be done with them. I still think that a Brussels sprout with all 
accent truthfully on its diminutive qualities would have a lot of 
backers. Some of the smallest kinds no longer appear in the 
catalogues, but I get on with the comparatively small kinds I 
get now in a variety of satisfactory ways, provided, and provided 
only, that I keep a vigilant eye on them when they reach the kitchen. 

When I want Brussels sprouts de luxe, I treat them in a way 
which sounds, but is not, extravagant. I pick twice as many 
sprouts as I want for one meal, and then set to work to take off, 
not only what are usually considered the outside leaves—those 
that open out a little—but a great many more. I go on coaxing 
off leaf after leaf until only the small compact greeny-cream heart 
is left. Be patient, I don’t waste anything, and if you feel im- 
patient, just try one sprout, eat it raw, and see how good any dish 
you make of it must be. These sweet-tasting, nutty little hearts 
are for one dish, and all the leaves peeled off are for a second, and 
not a poor second, either. The hearts are cooked in a very short 
time, ten minutes or so in boiling water, and then put into a pan 
with a little margarine already sizzling in it. A few minutes to 
sauté in this, and then a sprinkling of freshly ground pepper and 
you really have something. In my opinion, this is much too good 
a dish to serve with other things, and I like it as a separate course. 
Sometimes little heaps of sprouts are put on rounds of toast; 
this is an economical way of using them. 

Clearly, any one could make a heavenly dish with such material, 
but what about those outer leaves? If you are on the defensive 
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to show that you have not been extravagant, demonstrate to your 
accuser, real or imaginery, how truly frugal you are by making 
these into what the French call a Pain de Choux de Bruxelles, as 
given on p. 97—and have it as a main dish for luncheon. 

If this dish does not suit the case, the outer leaves may be used 
with an equal part of sorrel, or with sorrel and spinach, and 
treated as for a purée of sorrel (see p. 64), or you may come right 
down to earth and pretend they are cabbage and make bubble- 
and-squeak. What you are dealing with, in fact, is something 
the equivalent of very small delicate cabbage leaves, and that 
gives a lead as to the many ways in which they can be used. Per- 
haps you will decide just to boil them for ten minutes, chop them 
up, put them in a pan with a little margarine at the last moment, 
and serve them in this way as an accompanying vegetable. 

Suppose, however, you are not going to try any of these ways 
with the Brussels sprouts, but are just going to take medium sized 
ones and treat them in the usual way, there are still some points 
to be observed about their cooking. 

I think one of the reasons that sprouts are sometimes strong 
tasting is that cooks are apt to boil them in too little water. They 
want really plenty of water, to be boiled quickly for ten to fifteen 
minutes, and to be drained very thoroughly. When you put them 
for their final finishing in the pan in which you have some hot 
margarine, they should be given about seven or eight minutes, 
not only to dry them off, but so that they become a little fried. 
During these seven or eight minutes, the saucepan needs to be 
gently shaken a good deal of the time. 

* Brussels sprouts with chestnuts is a well-known and popular 
dish and, although it is perfectly easy to do, there are a few points 
worth observing in the cooking of the chestnuts if you want to 
make the very best of the dish. For choice take about half as 
many chestnuts as you have sprouts; these must be prepared well 
ahead of the sprouts for they take a good time to cook. 

In peeling, both outer and inner skin should come off, leaving the 
nut whole and clean. A simple way to achieve this is as follows. 

Remove with a sharp little knife a bit of the covering skin of 
each chestnut, put them all into cold water, bring to the boil, and 
remove from the fire. The chestnuts must not be allowed to go on 
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boiling. Take them out of the boiling water a few at a time and 
with a knife take off both shell and inside skin. The nuts are 
now ready for cooking and this may be done, if you must, in 
plain water, but, much better, in vegetable stock, stock from 
celeriac being particularly good. If you have to use water, it is 
a good thing to add some outside stems of celery cut up, or some 
celeriac. In the old days we used to cook them in milk, but I 
am not sure that this has great advantages over a vegetable stock. 
A pinch of sugar should go in with them. 

Put them into the boiling liquor and then, when this comes back 
to the boil, let them simmer very gently until they are done, which 
takes about an hour as a rule. If you have not overcooked 
them they will remain whole, and if they have been cooked slowly 
they should be of perfectly even texture throughout with no little 
hard bits. The chestnuts and cooked sprouts are sautéd together 
for a few minutes to blend and soften the whole. 


CABBAGE 


The diminutives that I miss so much in the catalogues on 
Brussels sprouts are more freely sprinkled among the sections 
dealing with cabbages. You find ‘Little Queen,’ * Pixie,’ and other 
such words. In fact, there is altogether a daintier note than one 
might expect. Small, well-hearted cabbages with few waste leaves 
are excellent for private gardens, varieties, for instance, like ‘Grey- 
hound’ and ‘Primo,’ and there used to be one called ‘ Babyhead.’ 
I do not aim at having a succession of cabbages all the year round, 
that would take up more room than one wants to occupy in a pri- 
vate garden. Some savoys there certainly must be, and, again, of 
these I prefer solid-hearting, small varieties. It is these compact 

heads that make such good cabbage salad. In the days when we 
had Camembert cheese, one of their shallow, bowl-like leaves 
made a good container, and, of course, if you want to be very 
smart indeed you may use the whole head of a pretty savay, neatly 
dressed and excavated to hold a cold vegetable salad or hors- 
d’ccuvre. I would always find room for a few red cabbages, even 
if only for the look of them on a frosty morning. They are good 
cooked, and I think the old plebeian red cabbage pickle excellent, 
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prepared with care and eaten before it has become sodden, with 
finely cut spiced beef. 

I suppose if I could only have cabbage occasionally I should 
choose to have it in soupe aux choux. Anyhow, if I were having 
someone to visit me for whose taste in food I had a wholesome 
respect, I should be quite happy to serve soupe aux choux as an 
important item in a meal. I suppose it is affected to keep on 
calling it by its French name, but ‘cabbage soup’ sounds dis- 
respectful. The recipe for it is on p. 142. 

My second choice, if the same critical friend were coming, 
would be to let my cabbage be a savoy and make a salad of it 
(see p. 120). I should not even mind, especially if he came at the 
end of a country walk and we were, perhaps, eating cold spiced 
beef, giving him a really well-made colcannon or bubble-and- 
squeak, which I like to make with a few frills, so I will give a 
recipe for it. 


Bubble-and-Squeak. 


Boil your potatoes, dry them off well, and mash them with a 
little hot milk and margarine, not either as finely or to the same 
degree of moisture as you would for mashed potatoes but, on the 
other hand, not roughly and lumpily. Season them with salt, 
pepper, and a dash of nutmeg. Cook your cabbage in the way 
described later, and mix the two well together. Have ready a 
frying-pan in which you have some rounds of onion already fried, 
and lift these out so that they do not burn. You may, if you like, 
mix the fried onions themselves with your potato and cabbage 
mixture. Put the mixture in the pan and fry it to a crisp brown 
at the bottom, but, so that this appetising brown crust may 
appear in several places in the dish, put in a palette knife, and 
not only turn it over, but chop it up a little and then let the 
browning process go on again. When the whole is brown and 
appetizing it is ready to serve. Chopped herbs may be added. 

I do not like fancy ways with cabbage—it does not lend itself 
to much tricking about—but its simple cooking must be properly 
done. Nine times out of ten, when you want to serve it as an 
accompaniment to meat, the simplest method is the best, and so 
I will start with that. 

C 
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Cut the heart of the cabbage in quarters and put it into salted 
water to remove insects. When ready, blanch by plunging it into 
a large pan of boiling salted water (if too little water is used, the 
cabbage may be strong). From the moment the water reboils 
allow from ten to fifteen minutes, according to the age of the cab- 
bage. Now, remove from the boiling water and throw into a 
large bowl of cold water, renewing the water once or twice. Lift 
the cabbage out of this with your hands, pressing as much water 
out of it as you can, and lay it on a clean cloth. At this stage, 
you may remove with a sharp knife any hard bits of leaf stem 
that may remain. Now your cabbage is ready to be cooked in 
one or more ways. 

You may put it into a pan in which a little margarine has been 
heated and finish off the cooking in this, seasoning with salt and 
freshly ground pepper before serving. 

A really delicious dish fit to be eaten alone is 


Choux a la Créme. 
Ingredients for 6 people: 


Cabbage (1 large or 2 small siecay 1 gill of cream or $ pint of milk reduced 
2 oz. margarine to 1 gill 
$ oz. flour Seasoning and nutmeg 


Method. Blanch the cabbage as described above and then chop 
it finely on a board. Melt 1 oz. of margarine in a wide saucepan, 
add the cabbage, and cook for a few minutes on the fire, stirring 
continuously. Remove from the fire and add seasoning, grated 
nutmeg, and 4 oz. of flour, mixing all well together. Then add the 
cream or reduced milk, stir in, and bring to the boil, and allow 
to simmer very gently for twenty to thirty minutes. Before 
serving add the rest of the margarine in small pieces,-and pour 
over two tablespoonfuls of boiling cream when the cabbage is in 
the dish in which it will be served. Garnish with triangular 
croutons. 

Braised cabbage is a good dish, but shocks people who take the 
view that cabbage cooked should always retain that nice bright 
green colour. 


Braised Cabbage. 
Take out the blanched quarters from the cold water, season 
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each with salt and pepper, and arrange them in a saucepan, with a 
rasher of bacon at the bottom, then your cabbage, then some 
pieces of carrot and an onion and a bouquet, and enough veget- 
able stock to cover the whole. Bring this to the boil, put on a 
lid, and put into the oven to simmer very gently for two hours. 
After this, drain the cabbage and dry it off thoroughly in a sauce- 
pan, stirring it with a wooden spoon as you do so. At this stage 
you may add more seasoning, if necessary. 

The other day Miss Pirie, who is always game to try any caprice 
in the kitchen, cooked savoy cabbage as she remembered having 
it often in her home in Angers. They were small heads cooked 
whole, very well drained, and served with béchamel sauce. As she 
explained, “I like the sound of the spoon going into the cabbage,’ 
and she was quite right, We had it as a separate course and liked 
it very much. You vary this by serving it with tomato sauce or a 
sauce flavoured with horse-radish. 

Of course, cabbages may be treated in many ways: baked, au 
gratin, curried, and, if you like, stuffed, only if you must stuff 
them, I would say let it be without any meat. I dislike the 
combination of meat and cabbage cooked in this particular 
way. 

A well-flavoured purée of cabbage served on rounds of toast is 
good, and cabbage toasts for serving with soup (p. 153) are 
excellent. 

I like a simple way of frying cabbage. Prepare your cabbages 
as I have already described, and fry some slices of onion in a 
frying-pan with a little margarine to a fine, pale colour. Sprinkle 
this with flour. Put in the cabbage and take about a gill of 
Bovril or Oxo or gravy left over from a joint (make your Bovril 
or Oxo with the water in which the cabbage has been cooked). 
Add this liquor with pepper, salt, and a dash of nutmeg and cook 
for about ten minutes. Chopped chives sprinkled over the top 
of this dish are good, and if you want to make it a little more 
important, little triangular crofitons may be added. 

You may make a good dish as follows: 

After the necessary preliminary cooking, make a mixture of 
tomato sauce (see pp. 87 or 162) and a little ‘top of the milk’ cream 
or synthetic cream, if you have it, or even good milk. Pour this on 
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to your cabbage and stir the whole together without allowing it 
to boil. 
And to finish, here is a recipe for the cooking of red cabbage. 


Red Cabbage. 


Slice finely the heart of a red cabbage and put it with 3 heaped 
tablespoonfuls of margarine and a finely chopped onion in a large 
casserole, add 3 tablespoonfuls of wine vinegar and the same of 
water, season with pepper and salt, and cook gently, with cover 
on, for two hours. 

After one hour’s cooking add four minced sour apples and a 
tablespoonful of sugar. - 

Prepare some beurre manié by mixing a tablespoonful of mar- 
garine and } tablespoonful of flour with a fork until you have an 
even paste. 

When the cabbage is ready add quickly morsels of this paste, 
shaking the pan as youdo so. When all is blended serve at once. 


CELERY 


In the catalogues again, when you come to celery, you quite 
often find the word ‘dwarf,’ although there is no hesitation in 
praising giants as well. Jam in favour of the small varieties with 
solid heads. Celery is a thing one rarely has too much of; it 1s a 
refreshing and popular food. 

If you have the labour, you will proceed in the accepted fashion 
of growing your celery in trenches and earthing it up, feeding it, 
and getting the very best out of the land. One needs, I think, 
both the white and pink or red varieties, because the white celery 
will not stand the very cold weather that we generally get after 
Christmas, so it is good to have a row of pink or red to follow on. 

If, however, you have to be economical about labour, you can 
grow celery without digging trenches, and you will then choose 
some of the self-blanching varieties, which require neither trenches 
nor earthing, but a light wrapping of loosely tied brown paper 
round the plants when they are approaching maturity. 

To me the best way with celery is to eat it raw, preferably with 
cheese or bread and butter. Not one scrap of the outside leaves 
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should be thrown away, for they make the best of vegetable 
bouillons as a base for sauces and soups, and now, while milk is 
scarce, this is particularly valuable. I do not deny that braised 
celery is good, but I find that I never have quite enough to spare 
to have this dish often, and I fall back on celeriac for cooking 


purposes. 


CHICORY 
(Endive Belge) 


I must confess that I get a thrill out of growing this. Now, in 
January, the snow is thick on the ground, all the winter greens 
are frozen stiff, and you have to lift celery with a pickaxe, yet 
within a week I have twice been down into the cellar and picked 
a basketful of chicory; compact, fine, white heads. It seems such 
a delicacy to grow so humbly. 

For a long time it was little known; gradually, however, the 
handsome white heads which came from Holland and Belgium 
attracted attention. Then, until war stopped the importation, 
chicory seemed to be heading for a high level of popularity, at 
any rate it had ceased to be a suspected foreigner and could be 
bought in many shops. Perhaps because it was easy to get heads 
of good quality, people did not bother to grow it, or perhaps be- 
cause it had an exotic look, they jumped to the conclusion that 
there was something difficult about it. I know of no cultural 
difficulties, but it is quite possible, if you sow seed of a poor strain, 
to get roots which are unsuitable for the production of fine heads; 
this plant can soon revert to the wild form. With good seed, 
from a reliable firm, sown in May and with no special treatment, 
you should be able, in October, to dig large roots. These will 
provide a surprising amount of blanched leaves from November to 
May. I grow the variety called ‘Large Brussels,’ and, for those 
who may not have grown this crop, here are the details of what we 
do with the roots as we lift them from October onwards. 

First of all, the green tops must be removed. Some gardeners 
advise you to twist them off, others to cut them close to the crown. 
We cut them about three inches from the crown, leaving, as it 
were, a fringe of shortened leaves which quickly die away. The 
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roots are now set closely together in pots or boxes and some 
light soil, even just leaf mould, is worked among the interstices 
and the boxes shaken a little to settle the soil. The real purpose 
of this is to keep the roots reasonably moist, not because they are 
going to derive nourishment from it. The sole requisite now is 
darkness. A certain bitterness, which some people dislike, is 
present in a degree which varies with the amount of colour in the 
leaves. An absolutely white head is not bitter. Perfect blanch- 
ing requires darkness. We achieve this in a simple way. The 
boxes are under a bench in the cellar, and a hessian curtain is 
tacked all round and the window screened. 

In this way we have almost the darkness of a photographer’s 
darkroom. The temperature is not kept high, just above freezing- 
point, and this is all that is required. And here in the cellar we 
cut the heads and renew the plantings in succession, generally 
until some time in March. 

The soil in the boxes is reasonably moist to start with, and 
generally no water is required for two or three weeks, and then, 
If it seems very dry or the plants flag a little, we begin to give a 
light sprinkling—but never enough to make any sort of mess in 
the cellar. We also put a few pots of chicory roots under the 
stages in the greenhouse and darken them in the same way with 
hessian. The produce from these is ready a little earlier, but is 
not quite so good as that in the cellar; the leaves sometimes have 
a slight woolliness, not of any importance in cooked chicory, but 
not so good in salad as the shining, smooth leaves. 

In April and May there are sometimes a few roots left in the 
garden which have not been lifted; we are able to use these, not 
for-salads, but for cooking. We leave them in the ground and 
cover them with pots or boxes and throw hessian over them. 
The heads that come up are not white enough to eat raw, but, 
with a preliminary blanching in boiling water, are quite good 
cooked. 

There is a good basic way of cooking chicory, though you may 
serve it in a variety of ways. It is worth taking pains to do this 
properly, and one advantage is that you may, if you like, prepare 
enough for more than one meal at a time, because it will keep for 
several days. 
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Chicory grown in the way I describe wants very little washing, 
though, if there is any chance of grit or sand, you should hold 
the heads under quickly running water and gently press open the 
outer leaves so that the water may run through these. 

For 2 lb. of chicory, take about 2 oz. of margarine, using half 
of this to spread over the bottom of the saucepan. On this lay 
the heads of chicory, lightly packed together, and spread the rest 
‘of the margarine in little bits over the top. Add 3 tablespoonfuls 
of cold water and a teaspoonful of French vinegar (in the absence 
of lemon juice), and a good pinch of salt. Bring this quickly to 
the boil, cover your chicory with a piece of greased paper, put the 
lid on the pan, and cook gently, preferably in an oven. A gentle 
simmer is the utmost that is required. Cook from one to one 
and a quarter hours. 

Lift out the heads with care and serve with a little of the liquor 
from the pan and sprinkle with freshly ground pepper, or drain 
the heads and heat them in a cream or brown sauce or in gravy. 

The following method is simple and excellent. Cut the chicory 
in slices. Smear with margarine the whole of the inside of a 
saucepan, which should be just the right size to be filled by the 
quantity of chicory taken. This shrinks in cooking, and you want 
to start with your pan full. Cover the slices with a sheet of 
greased paper and put the lid on and, if it does not fit really 
closely, an iron on top to hold it down firmly. You need 
a well-sealed pan to hold the steam in, for it is in this that they 
cook, as no liquid has been added. Put the pan into a medium 
oven and allow about two and a half hours for cooking. Some- 
times the chicory is ready in two hours, but it may take a little 
more, and you want to have a few minutes in hand. At the end 
of the time no liquid should remain; if it does, you must have a 
few minutes in which to leave the uncovered pan in the oven to 
allow this to evaporate. You should now be able to turn your 
chicory out in a mass, slightly brown on the surface and not at all 
Sloppy. Sprinkle over the surface a dash of pepper and salt and 
serve. This is an excellent dish. For chicory salad, see p. 118. 
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ENDIVE (see SALAD PLANTS) 


KOHLRABI 


This vegetable is not held in the esteem it deserves. It is 
delicious and often does well in years which have been bad for 
turnips. It has a more delicate flavour than some turnips. One 
does not need a large crop of it, but it is a pity to omit it alto- 
gether. It has a certain decorative quality in the garden; the 
leaf stalk, growing from what looks like an overground turnip 
(and is really a swollen stem base), makes a distinctive pattern. 

To boil kohlrabi in its skin is said to preserve its flavour. This, 
however, may take as long as three hours, and the texture is apt 
to suffer. I prefer to peel it, cut it up, and cook it more quickly. 
The cooked slices may be served in a variety of ways: dressed 
with a béchamel sauce or dipped in a batter and served as fritters. 
They make a good purée, pressed through a sieve, mixed with a 
little cream or white sauce, seasoned, and served with fried 
croutons. You can also make a good soup by using kohlrabi 
as you would artichokes or turnips. It makes a good salad 
treated in one of the ways mentioned in the salad chapter. 


LETTUCE 


Lettuce properly belongs to the chapter on salad plants. I 
merely want here to give two recipes for cooking it. The first is 
simple and excellent, particularly good made with small cabbage 
lettuce. Allow about $ Ib. of raw lettuce per person. 


For 6 people: 
3 Ib. lettuce (weighed when prepared) 2 oz. Margarine 
A few small onions or shallots 1 dessertspoonful flour 
A bouquet of herbs with 4 bay leaf 1 dessertspoonful sugar 
Seasoning 


Prepare the lettuces and slice them. Peel the onions, keeping 
them whole. Set aside a small bit of margarine for the time 
being. Put roughly one-third of the lettuce in the pan with part 
of the margarine in morsels over it. Make a second and a third 
layer in the same way. Press all well down. On top arrange 
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onions and bouquet. Sprinkle in the sugar and seasoning. Simmer 
very slowly for forty-five minutes. In the meantime, work the 
remaining margarine and flour together. When the lettuce is 
ready, tilt the pan so that you can see the liquid and add to this 
the beurre manié, and cook for a few minutes longer. 

The second recipe is for braised lettuce. 

This is a dish to have when lettuces are plentiful, or when a 
spell of dry weather has made a handsome row show signs of 
bolting, and the frugal mind is depressed at the sight of such 
possible waste. Here is a recipe. 


Braised Lettuce. Ingredients for 6 people: 


6 large lettuces 2 oz. carrot 
2 oz. onion A bouquet garni 
3 oz. fat bacon rind or fat rashers 13 cups stock 

or 2 oz. margarine Salt and pepper 


Method. Keep the lettuce whole, wash well, plunge into boiling 
salted’ water; bring again to the boil and continue cooking for 
eight minutes. Take out carefully, lay on a sieve, and refresh 
under cold water. Press gently with your hands to remove 
moisture, and lay on a folded cloth while you season with pepper 
and salt, getting some seasoning between the leaves. Fold over 
the ends of the leaves to make a neat oblong shape and tie 
with thread. 

Cut the bacon rind in strips and lay fat side down in the bottom 
of your pan, or spread the interior with margarine. Lay on this, 
first, the onions, sliced, then the carrots, cut up, and then the 
lettuces with the bouquet. Cover the pan and cook gently, or 
“sweat,” the contents for ten minutes, but do not allow to burn. 
Add the stock and boil up. Then cover with buttered paper and 
a tight lid. Simmer gently for an hour and a half, basting gently 
now and then. Take out the lettuces and lay on a sieve and press 
gently. Cut the thread. Reduce the liquid, pour over the lettuces 
and serve. 


LEEKS 


In an old-fashioned book still on my shelves is a short article 


on leeks. It speaks as though they were not generally popular, 
“C 
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at any rate, in the southern parts of England, and the suggestion 
is that the northerners, the Scots, and certainly the Welsh, know 
more about them. I regarded this as a quaint but out-of-date 
point of view until the beginning of the war. Then I began to 
notice that, in London at any rate, the leek did not share at all 
the same popularity as the onion. A leek is more easy to grow 
than an onion and is hardier, for it stays out in the open ground 
through the worst of our weather. Just think of its value, for 
instance, in a year when the onion crop has been bad. At the 
moment of writing, our crop, like that of many of our neighbours, 
is poor and small, and now, in January, we have only got a few 
baskets left of rather miserable speciments of onions which are 
not going to last much longer. We have, however, a magnificent 
crop of leeks to fall back on. So have your gardener grow leeks 
and take a pride in them, as most gardeners do. But in his pride, 
do not let him throw away those small specimens which are so 
often left over after the main planting out has been done, thin 
leeks which he might think would disgrace his reputation. These 
little fellows will be wanted for cold leek salad, a delicious dish, 
the texture of which is ruined if you use big leeks. 

One of the best ways of using leeks, I think, is for that entirely 
unwartime soup, Créme Vichysoise. 

Save up ingredients and have it as a high light among soups. 
A recipe is given on p. 145. 

For the rest, there is not much to be said about the cooking of 
leeks. They are so valuable for general flavouring purposes that 
we do not now use them often as a dish by themselves. When 
such is needed they are boiled either in water, or, better in veget- 
able stock, drained, and then served either with white sauce or 
crumbs browned in margarine. 


SEAKALE 


I was brought up with the idea that seakale was a great delicacy, 
in the same category as asparagus, though not at all like it, and I 
got quite a shock the first time somebody spoke of it disparagingly 
as if it were a second-rate vegetable of no value. Then seeing it 
in expensive London shops early in the season at a high price, I 
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was thrown back into balance again, but even now I am not 
quite sure whether seakale is universally popular. When I hear it 
spoken of as an insignificant vegetable, I want to ask how it has 
been grown. There is a world of difference between seakale 
forced in strong heat in a greenhouse, and that produced in a 
less spectacular manner. It is very nice to have a small amount 
of seakale brought on under glass, but this is not the vegetable 
at its best, and I can understand those who have only eaten the 
quickly forced heads not being enthusiastic about it. 

To me the way to grow seakale is the way I was shown thirty years 
ago. We bought roots in late autumn, planted them in rows in 
good, well-manured soil in an open place, and all through the 
following summer we helped them along with waterings of liquid 
manure and a good mulch. We were meticulously careful to cut 
off every flowering stem, for these are not good for the future 
of the plant. In the autumn, when the plants died down, the 
bed was cleaned up and then, as we lived near woodland, we began 
to collect leaves and put them in heaps along the bed. This was 
in preparation for the next proceeding some time in January, when 
we put long planks turned on their sides all round the bed and 
filled in the space with as much as a foot of leaves. Under this 
blanket of leaves the white heads grew well and were of fine 
flavour, crisp, and never stringy. Since then I have had recourse 
to various modifications. I have used heaps of leaves held down 
with soil, or heaps of fine weathered ashes (in this case you must 
pay extra attention to the washing of your seakale to avoid any 
atom of grit). I have never been plutocratic enough to own the 
magnificent seakale pots under which fine seakale is grown in big 
gardens, though I have used boxes covered with ash or leaves 
quite satisfactorily. You need, as in the case of chicory, a perfect 
exclusion of light. It is always a thrill to go out in the spring, 
in cold and unpleasant weather, and find good blanched heads of 
seakale under the leaves, or notice a crack in the ash heap which 
denotes there is something underneath to cut. 

After this, except for going over the rows a little later and 
reducing the new shoots to about three of the strongest, there is 
not much more attention needed, and the beds produce good 


crops year after year. 
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Occasionally we force a few roots by heaping fresh manure 
round a box. This is done after a few light frosts have touched 
the plant, but before the ground has become hard. In wartime 
we may not continue to do this for the want of fresh manure, but 
between a moderate crop of roots forced in the cellar and the 
outdoor plants there should be enough. 

Forcing roots, suitable for growing under greenhouse benches 
and in the cellar, are still to be bought at the moment of writing, 
but they get scarcer and scarcer. They are useful for the purpose 
of securing an early indoor crop, but it is a mistake to slip into 
the habit of letting this be the main representative of seakale in 
the garden. The forced heads are good, but not to be compared, 
I think, with the crisp, juicy heads gathered from under the leaves. 

I like the old-fashioned way of cooking and serving seakale, 
It is tied in small bundles, plunged into boiling water with a 
spoonful of vinegar to keep it white, cooked for quite a short 
time, lifted out carefully, and drained on a cloth. It is then 
served on buttered toast with a little melted butter over it as a 
separate course. In wartime we substitute, as in the case of 
asparagus, well-heated margarine. You can, of course, have 
seakale braised as you would braise any other vegetable, or you 
can serve it with a good white sauce, but I have a prejudice in 
favour of cooking it and eating it rather like asparagus. 


SPINACH 


Between summer and winter and perpetual spinach, and per- 
haps orach and Good King Henry, not to mention Sorrel and 
nettles, you are not likely to go short of spinach or near-spinach 
dishes at any time in the year, and I do not think I need say 
anything about the growing of any of these. Cooking, however, 
is another matter. 

In my young days I seem to remember that spinach was not 
anything like as popular as it is to-day. Certainly we children 
did not like it; there were several reasons. First of all, there was 
a great vogue for putting it through a hair sieve to make it into 
fine purée. The resulting texture is not pleasing to every one. 
We thought it slimy. Then I seem to remember that there was often 
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too much water with it and no well-adjusted seasoning, and, final 
insult to our young palates, there was a garnish of poached eggs. 
We strongly disliked this combination. Perhaps this just means 
that our cook did not understand it, and, more likely than not, 
did not want to, for it is not without its objections in the kitchen. 
You want a lot of it to make a dish, it takes quite a long time to 
pick it over, leaf by leaf, and to wash it in five or six waters to be 
sure no foreign bodies remain. In fact, like probably many an- 
other, I had to wait until I was prepared to take trouble with it 
myself before I really got to understand it. Perhaps I was moved 
to enthusiasm by an excellent dish of épinards en branches 
properly prepared and seasoned by a French cook. 

First, the spinach has to be picked over leaf by leaf. The stems 
are either shortened or removed altogether according to age; in 
young spinach the stems are soft enough to include. As this is 
done the leaves are thrown into a large basin of cold water. It is 
by ao means enough to wash the spinach under a tap. The best 
plan is to have two basins and to lift the leaves from one to the 
other, each time into fresh water. In this way all sand and grit 
falls to the bottom and is really left behind. In bad weather, 
when the leaves are very splashed, this process may need to be 
repeated five or six times. 

There are two divergent opinions about the general cooking 
of spinach: the accepted French way, with plenty of water, or a 
popular modern way, with practically no water but that which 
clings to the leaves after they are washed. In the latter case the 
leaves are washed as directed, put in a pan with very little water, 
or none, and some margarine. 

When all is softened and blended, salt and a teaspoonful of 
sugar are added. A sprinkling of flour and a tablespoonful or so 
of milk or cream are now stirred in, and the whole simmered for 
ten to fifteen minutes. A little nutmeg and fresh ground pepper 
are put in at the last. You now have a preparation which may be 
eaten as it is, perhaps with crofitons, or be used in a variety of ways. 

The second way, cooking with plenty of water, is, I think, best 
when the spinach is past its youngest stage. 

The leaves are drained and plunged into a very large pan of 
boiling water. Count your time for cooking from the moment the 
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water boils and let it boil fast for ten minutes if the leaves are 
young, and fifteen minutes if they are old. Drain them again, 
put them under the cold water tap, and remove them from this a 
handful at a time, pressing out as much water as you can with 
your hands, on to a chopping board. Chop well and thoroughly, 
and then put into a clean cloth, twisting this to get out yet more 
water. Your spinach may now be dried off by being shaken over 
a hot fire. A speck of margarine in the pan will prevent it from 
sticking. 

From this stage onwards you can make various dishes. The 
following is simple and good. 

Proceed up to the point of having chopped and dried the 
spinach. Have ready a saucepan with about an ounce of mar- 
parine and $ oz. of flour, which you have cooked for three to 
four minutes. Into this put your spinach and stir it with a 
wooden spoon so that it does not catch. Add your salt and, 
gradually, about 4 pint of stock or gravy, shaking the pan as\ u 
do so, so that the whole is well mixed. Simmer gently for twenty 
to thirty minutes. Just before serving it add another ounce 
of margarine broken in pieces, a dash of nutmeg, and freshly 
ground black pepper. Instead of the stock, you may with ad- 
vantage use thin cream or good milk. 

Spinach makes a good souffié, especially when it is served with 
a slightly piquant sauce. I give a recipe which, though it involves 
three eggs, feeds six persons. If you have a hen-yard, this is not 
out of the question. 


Spinach Souffié. Ingredients for 6 people: 


2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of blanched 1 gill ‘top of the milk,’ synthetic cream, 
and chopped spinach or reduced milk 

14 oz. butter 3 egg yolks 

I heaped tablespoonful of flour 3 stiffly beaten whites 


Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 


Method. Melt 4 oz. of butter in a saucepan. Add the flour 
and cook for a few minutes without letting it colour. Add the 
spinach, salt, pepper, and nutmeg and mix well. Stir over brisk 
heat to evaporate surplus moisture. Then add a gill of synthetic 
cream or reduced milk. Cover and simmer for twenty to twenty- 
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five minutes. Stir again until you have a thick creamy consis- 
tency. Take the pan off the fire and, when tepid, and not before, 
add remaining butter, seasoning and yolks, one by one, mixing 
well. Then fold in the whites, beaten very stiff. Pour into a 
well-greased souffié dish and cook in a moderate oven. See 
general principles for soufflés, pp. 94-6. 

A pain d’épinards may be made by mixing purée of spinach with 
a little bechamel sauce and a beaten egg, and cooking in a mould 
as in the case of Pain de Choux de Bruxelles. 

Finally, I give you a recipe for a wartime luncheon dish; we 
think it good and it is certainly simple and quickly made. Pre- 
pare spinach, or take some which has been cooked the day before, 
and spread it in a thick layer—really thick—on a piece of bread. 
This you then fry in a frying-pan, first on the bread side and then 
on the spinach side. You may think that the whole thing will 
slip to pieces, but it does not, and you get what is really almost 
a pale brown crofiton with the spinach just crisped on the top. 
We like to eat this with a salad. 


SORREL 


In the chapter on herbs I have mentioned the growing of sorrel. 
Here I need only deal with some ways of cooking it. I think, if 
I could have it rarely, I should choose the sorrel soup which I have 
given on p. 144. Yet in the early spring a dish of sorrel a la 
creme is very good. As I said in the herb chapter, we sometimes 
mix the sorrel with other things, such as lettuce or young nettle 
tops or spinach leaves; this is a precaution we take when we do 
not know if every one eating with us likes the sourness of sorrel. 
Here is a recipe suitable for five or six people. 


Sorrel a la Créme. Ingredients for 5 or 6 people: 


2 Ib. sorrel (or sorrel and nettle tops, A good pinch of salt and sugar 


lettuce leaves, etc., mixed) 1 egg 

1 level tablespoonful of flour 1 tablespoonful of milk to mix with the 

$ OZ. margarine egg 

$ pint of milk or milk and water, or, 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls, if possible. of 
better still, milk and vegetable cream, either ‘top of the milk * or 
water synthetic cream (failing either of 


these, reduced milk will serve) 


Time. About 3 hours. 
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Method. Wash the sorrel thoroughly and drain it. It is un- 
necessary to remove the stems. Put a few handfuls of leaves into 
the pan and add a couple of tablespoonfuls of water. Start on 
a slow fire. As the first leaves begin to soften down add more and 
stir. Continue until the whole is in the pan. Put the lid on the 
pan and simmer gently for five minutes. Take particular care 
that the sorrel does not burn on the bottom of the pan. Turn 
the whole out on a wire sieve and drain for fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Press the sorrel through the sieve. 

In the meantime melt the margarine in a saucepan and add the 
flour and cook for three or four minutes. Add sugar, and salt 
if needed. Stir until it boils, cover with a round of greased paper, 
and put in the oven for one to one and a half hours. 

In a basin beat the egg with a little milk. Strain this mixture 
and add to it gradually a little of the hot sorrel—2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls. (This is to prevent the egg from curdling, which it 
will do if you add it suddenly to the whole hot mixture.) Pour 
the mixture in the basin into the pan and let all cook without 
boiling for five minutes, stirring well. 

When you are ready to serve this, you may add, if you have it 
to spare, a little bit of extra butter or margarine, and pour over 
the surface of the whole the 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of cream or 
reduced milk, which have been heated and seasoned with a little 
salt and pepper. 

Here is a quicker, simpler fashion of cooking a small quantity 
of sorrel. If you elect to do this, blanch for five minutes 
in boiling water any other green leaves that you may wish to add, 
so that they might be partially cooked. 


Ingredients : 
1 Ib. sorrel, mixed or not with other An egg (if you can spare it) 
leaves Salt 
14 oz. margarine 1 heaped teaspoonful of flour 


Time. 45 minutes. 

Method. Prepare the sorrel and shred the leaves. Add these 
to any other blanched leaves you may have chosen to use. Set 
aside a piece of butter the size of a walnut and put the rest of it, 
with your sorrel, etc., into a pan. Let this soften over a very slow 
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fire, stirring all the time with a wooden spoon for ten to fifteen 
minutes. ‘Now add your beaten egg, taking the same precautions 
as in the previous recipe. Work together on a plate your flour 
and nut of butter, and add this in little bits, stirring all the time. 
Season, cover, and put in a medium oven for about twenty 
minutes. 


Serve, if you like, with triangular crottons. 








Chapter VI 


FLOWERS AND FRUITS 


Aubergine—Artichokes (Globe)—-Beans—Broccoli—Cauliflower—Cucumber— 
Marrow—Peas—Sweet Corn— Tomatoes 


AUBERGINE (OR EGG PLANT) 


Tis plant needs to be grown under glass. It is well worth while 
to make place in the greenhouse for a small crop, since these will 
give, in summer, material for a few unusual and agreeable dishes. 
The fruits should be cut before the seeds form, for the growth of 
these detracts from the quality of the flesh. 

There seems a tendency to treat the aubergine almost exclusively 
in one way, that is to stuff it, either with a mixture of its own 
flesh chopped and mixed with minced mushrooms, breadcrumbs, 
onions, and parsley, or with rice and tomato, or what you will. 
I rarely like stuffed vegetables, though there are exceptions. This 
treatment seems, in the main, to militate against one accepted 
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principle in cooking—to preserve and enhance the essence, tre 
inherent flavour of what is cooked. . 

I am going to leave out recipes for stuffed aubergines. I have 
eaten good dishes of these, and any one with a mind to can be 
inventive about them. Three or four medium fruits serve about 
six people. The general preparation of the fruit consists in 
wiping the skin, removing the stem and calyx, and cutting it into 
slices about half an inch thick. The slices may then be laid on a 
folded cloth and sprinkled lightly with salt. The liquid drawn 
from them is thrown away. This process takes about half an 
hour, at the end of which time the slices are wiped and gently 
pressed to remove as much moisture as possible. Another method 
of achieving this is to put the salted slices on an overturned plate. 
This is covered over by another plate held down with a weight, 
and the moisture is thus pressed out. 

Here is a simple way to deal with aubergines which can form 
the basis of a variety of dishes. Lay the prepared slices in the 
bottom of a shallow fireproof dish. Sprinkle them thickly with 
seasoned breadcrumbs and then with melted margarine, and bake 
in a really hot oven for fifteen minutes. Grated cheese may be 
added. For a more important dish, cook some mushrooms with 
a little milk and margarine in the oven and pile these on the baked 
slices. Small grilled tomatoes may be added, and the whole 
served with the following herb-flavoured sauce: 


Herb Sauce for Baked Aubergines. Ingredients: 


+ onion, finely chopped Seasoning 

1 gill water 1 oz. margarine 

2 tablespoonfuls of French vinegar Chopped tarragon or chives 
2 egg yolks 


Method. Simmer the onion in vinegar and water, and strain 
over the beaten yolks. Beat well. Season and cook again until 
thick, stirring all the time. Add the margarine in small pieces, 
then the herbs. Beat again and serve. 

The next excellent dish is more complicated to prepare as it 
involves a really well-made tomato sauce. 

Ingredients for 6 people: 


4 small aubergines 4-3 0z. margarine 
Flour for coating Oil for frying 
3 oz. grated cheese 4 pint tomato sauce, as given on 


1 oz. fine breadcrumbs pp. 87 or 161 
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Method. Slice, salt, and drain the aubergines as directed, wipe 
well, and dip in flour, coating well. Have your fat very hot, put 
in the slices, and turn them after a few seconds. Take out, drain, 
and keep hot until all are fried. Put a layer of sauce in a fire- 
proof dish, then grated cheese, then the aubergines. Continue 
putting these in layers until the dish is full, and finish off 
with tomato sauce, breadcrumbs, cheese, and melted margarine. 
Put in a very hot oven to heat thoroughly and to brown 
on top. 

For the next dish you need"1} gills of cream: if you have not 
saved any or been able to make any with margarine, you may use 
thin, good béchamel sauce. 

Peel the aubergines and cut the flesh in cubes. Cook for ten 
minutes in lightly salted water. Drain on a sieve and return to 
the pan in which you have melted 4 oz. of margarine. Toss for a 
few minutes, season with pepper, salt, and a dash of nutmeg. 
Put in a fireproof dish and pour over the heated cream or béchamel 
sauce. 

Aubergines may be grilled or fried or made into fritters. 

To grill them, split the unpeeled fruits in two, sprinkle with 
salt, brush with oil, and cook on a hot grill. 

To fry, peel and cut in slices, sprinkle with salt, and drain as 
directed above, dry, roll in seasoned flour, and fry in hot fat in 
a frying-pan, turning once. Drain, sprinkle with salt, and serve 
at once. 

For fritters, peel the fruits, cut in thin slices. Sprinkle with 
salt and let them remain in this for an hour or so. Wipe in a 
cloth, pressing out as much moisture as possible, coat in fritter 
batter, and fry in deep fat. Drain and serve with fried parsley. 

Finally, I give you a recipe for them as an hors-d’ceuvre as |] 
ate and liked them in America. Slice the fruits in thin slices, 
soak in olive oil, and grill them. Lay them in a dish, and sprinkle 
well with chopped chives and a good French dressing, put in the 
oven for a minute, take out, and serve cold. 
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ARTICHOKES (GLOBE) 
(Cynara Scolymus) 


In his book on vegetable cookery (see p. 235) Mr. Sherson tells 
the legend of the globe artichoke. A god or goddess, jealous of a 
young maiden called Cinara, turned her into an artichoke and the 
island on which she lived took the name of Cynara. For a jealous 
god I think he had handsome ideas. In her metamorphosis the 
maiden is eternally attractive. Mr. Sherson goes on to say this 
vegetable was not greatly appreciated by the Greeks and Romans. 
I imagine, however, it was valued for its beauty of form. It is 
built on grand lines. There is a faint rivalry between my flower 
shop and kitchen over this plant. The shop wants every leaf I 
can spare for decoration, and always bespeaks some of the great 
purple thistle-like flowers. The kitchen, on the other hand, never 
has enough of the ‘globes’ to serve hot or cold as a separate dish. 
At this moment I have in pots the beginning of a sort of Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer border. There are several dozen plants each of 
cardoons, giant fennel, red rheum, Verbascum Broussa, Onopordon 
Salterii, and globe artichokes. 

The artichoke is as much a decorative as a utilitarian plant. 
The plants need good cultivation in full sun. In cold places a 
little protection in winter may prevent losses. Where the plants 
grow in a prolific way, some of them may be reserved for the 
production of chards. These are blanched summer growths 
very much like cardoons. In this case, selected plants are cut 
down early in July to about six inches from the base, and quick 
growth encouraged by frequent soaking of water, if the weather is 
dry. Towards the end of September these growths should be 
ready for blanching. They are drawn together and bound round 
with hay or straw, then tied and earthed up. The blanching will 
take about six or eight weeks, and only the white innermost leaves 
are good to eat. It is, therefore, not worth while growing these 
unless one has artichokes and to spare, which, after all, is not 
very common. 

In French cookery books some stress is laid on recipes for 
cooking fonds d’artichauts, but the preparation of this vegetable 
in the raw is somewhat lengthy. They are so very good boiled 
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and served whole with a suitable sauce that I will confine myself 
to this. | 

Cut off the stern close under the leaves and take off any old 
outside leaves, then with a sharp knife cut off the tips of the leaves, 
although this is not as necessary with small heads as with big ones. 
Plunge the artichokes into a large-pan of boiling salted water, 
giving them plenty of room. According to their size, they may 
take anything from thirty-five minutes to an hour. You may test 
them with a skewer, or you will know by pulling away a leaf; if it 
comes away easily the artichoke is ready. Drain well on a cloth. 

If I try to follow the advice given in some books for removing 
the ‘choke’ (that hairy portion just under the last pointed cap of 
leaves which becomes the purple part of the flower), I get into a 
mess and can never get the leaves properly in place again or keep 
the whole hot. So I think it better to eat down to this at table 
and then remove it. 

Either hot or cold, I like globe artichokes served with a piquant 
sauce, a good vinaigrette for choice, but for those who find this 
too sharp, the pre-war melted butter or Hollandaise sauce may be 
replaced by the usual substitute of margarine treated as for 


beurre noir. 


BEANS 


Broad Beans, French Beans, Scarlet Runners, and Haricots 


Broad Beans. 

I suggest that to make large sowings of broad beans is a mistake. 
They are at their best when very small. We start to eat them 
whole, pods and all, when they are still so small that the flower has 
hardly fallen off—a couple of inches or solong. I know there is a 
feeling with some that this is a bit wasteful, but I think it is not 
This early picking over is good for later crops and there is no 
waste as there is later. Then the woolly shells, far exceeding in 
bulk their yield of beans, have to be thrown away; at least I know 
of no use for them. 

These baby beans are quickly cooked (either whole or cut in 
two or three pieces) and have all the flavour and tenderness and 
none of the coarseness that a broad bean can have. 
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The next stage is to pick them when the beans themselves are 
about the size of a marrowfat pea. A little later than that one 
must boil them and slip them out of their greyish covering skin 
before they are good to eat. When they are big I think they are 
best given to the live-stock. 

In any of their delicate early stages—whole or shelled—they 
take little cooking and are good boiled and then tossed in a little 
very hot margarine. Later they make a good purée. You boil 
the beans, slip them out of their skins, put them through a sieve, 
mix them with a little béchamel sauce, and serve with croitons. 
Small whole beans may be served in a tomato sauce. Summer 
savory is the herb to accompany beans of any kind. It may be 
introduced either by having a little finely chopped and sprinkled 
over the dish, or by using the leaves in the preparation of an 
accompanying sauce. You may put a sprig of it in the boiling 
water with the beans. It makes a deal of difference to the flavour 
and, if well used, 1s an important herb in this connection. 


French Beans. 


While these beans are in their first youth, all that is needed is to 
top and tail them and cook them whole. A few may be large 
enough to need breaking in half, but the fine slicing practised in 
many kitchens may well be reserved for the rougher-coated runner 
beans. 

At this early stage they seldom take more than ten to fifteen 
minutes in boiling salted water. Before the war one could finish 
them with a little fresh butter, now you must substitute margarine. 
It any case, sprinkle with freshly ground pepper. 

After the first few dishes, simply cooked, have been enjoyed, 
you may fry gently to a pale gold some finely chopped onion in 
the margarine before adding to the beans, or introduce chopped 
savory; or you may parboil them first, drain them thoroughly, and 
finish them off in a thin béchamel sauce.| 

When the beans are still more mature, you may parboil them 
and finish their cooking in a tightly lidded casserole in the oven, 
in which case you drain them, add a little margarine, savory, a 
whole onion, and seasoning, just cover them with vegetable 
bouillon, and let them simmer for about an hour. If you like you 
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can then make a little sauce with some of the remaining liquor to 
serve poured over them. 

Young French beans make a very good salad, for which there is 
a recipe on p. 123. 


Scarlet Runners. 

The surface of these is rough and with them, therefore, fine 
slicing seems suitable. After preliminary boiling they may be 
treated in any of the ways accorded to French beans. 


Salted Beans for Winter Use. 

Each dry day, once beans are in season, the rows should be 
picked over, and any young ones that can be spared put down in 
salt for winter use. It is a waste of time to use old ones. If you 
wait till you have eaten all you want and then pick the remainder 
for preserving, you will probably end one winter day by throwing 
the lot away. String them, pack them in jars or in a big egg jar 
with salt (roughly a handful of salt to each handful of beans), 
cover them with a lid, and, when you are ready to eat them, be 
careful to get the salt out of them first. They are best soaked 
overnight in fresh water. This is poured away and they are left 
under the cold tap for a few minutes. After this the salt should 
have gone, but taste one, and if it is still salty put them in cold 
water in a pan, bring the water to boiling point and drain away. 
This should finish off the elimination of the salt. In an emergency, 
or more often because I have forgotten to soak them overnight, 
I have achieved the same end by carrying out the boiling process 
three times. It is not so good, but will serve at need. After this 
you proceed as for fresh beans. 


Fresh Haricot Beans. 

For the last few years we have grown a few rows of certain 
beans for the sake of the contents and not for the pod itself. The 
two varieties we had were the white Comtesse de Chambord and 
dwarf brown Dutch. In the war-curtailed catalogues one cannot 
always find all that is wanted, but sometimes an inquiry of the 
seed merchant produces good results. These beans will dry and 
keep for winter use and make what are commonly known as 
haricots. Itis not for this we grow them, but so that we may have 
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a few dishes of fresh haricots as one used to get them abroad. 
Miss Pirie, brought up in France, gets quite lyrical about them, 
and they are very good. 

Their preliminary cooking is in boiling salted water containing 
a small bit of parsley. They take from twenty to thirty minutes, 
according to their age and freshness. When they are ready and 
drained you may serve them very simply as follows: 

For a quart of haricots, mix together 2 tablespoonfuls of 
margarine (I like to use garlic margarine, see p. 223), and a 
dessertspoonful of flour, and add in bits. Then add about 3 
tablespoonfuls of the liquor in which the haricots were cooked, 
seasoning, and chopped parsley. In the old days, at this juncture, 
one added a dash of lemon juice, so I must leave you to decide 
whether you will use vinegar as a substitute. Now toss all this 
well over heat and serve. 

You may warm them in a tomato sauce and then put them 
through a sieve to make a purée. In this case, when you return 
the purée to the saucepan, season it well. If it is a little too moist 
dry it off by shaking it well over the fire. Add a good sprinkling 
of chives and serve with croiitons. 

I like haricots whole in tomato sauce, and here is a good recipe. 


Haricot Beans. Ingredients for 6 people: 


14 pints beans 1 teaspoonful rough salt 
3 pints water I tablespoonful lard 


Ingredients for Tomato Sauce: 


1 Ib. tomatoes 1 clove 
1 heaped tablespoonful chopped onion A pinch of black pepper and nutmeg 
Bouquet of 3 or 4 sprays of parsley, + teaspoonful fine salt 
1 of thyme 2 cloves of garlic 

3 bay leaf 1 tablespoonful margarine 

Method. Put the haricots in boiling water, half covered with a 
lid. Boil gently for thirty minutes and then add salt and lard 
and continue cooking for another thirty minutes. Watch that 
they do not stick to the pan. Test between your fingers to see 
if they are done. 

Meanwhile prepare the tomato sauce. Cut up the tomatoes, 
chop the onion and garlic, tie up the bouquet. Heat the mar- 
garine and cook the onion in it for a few moments till pale gold, 
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add the tomatoes, and stir over a bright fire for five or six minutes, 
Then add the other ingredients. Put on the lid and set over a 
slow heat for about forty-five minutes, stirring now and then. 
Rub through a hair sieve and keep hot. You should now have a 
creamy sauce; if by chance it is too thick you can thin it with a 
little of the haricot water. 

Drain the haricots and replace in a pan, adding the sauce. 
Shake over fire for a minute or two to mix all together, dish up, 
and sprinkle over with chopped parsley. 

All these recipes will serve for dried haricots, in which case 
you take about half the quantity of beans and prepare them as 
follows. This method is advocated in preference to overnight 
soaking in cold water. 

Soak the haricots for two hours in tepid water, put in a pan, 
cover with tepid water, and bring gently just to boiling point. 
Pull the pan away from the heat and let the contents very gently 
become tepid again; it should take about one hour. Strain the 
beans and throw away the water, it is of no use. Put the beans 
back in the pan, cover with boiling water, add an onion or a leek, 
no salt, bring to the boil, and allow to simmer very slowly for 
about one and a half hours, and your beans are now ready for use. 


BROCCOLI 


Between autumn, winter, spring, summer, sprouting, and self- 
protecting kinds of broccoli you could fill your garden. You and 
your gardener alone can decide which kinds it will suit you to 
grow, though I would persuade him to let you have one small 
packet of purple sprouting because the shoots, carefully cooked 
and served on toast, make a good dish about Christmas time. The 
broccoli I want to stress is the green broccoli or calabresse. This 
is truly a garden luxury. In America its popularity is immense. 
You eat calabresse as you would asparagus. 

First you pick the central head, like a compact green cauli- 
flower. After this there is a good crop of side shoots. These you 
pick about six inches long. The stems are peeled and along with 
the skin come off any small side leaves. You should then have a 
shining translucent green stem, a small head, and possibly a 
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small leaf or so close up to it. These stems are tied in bundles, 
plunged in boiling water and are very quickly cooked. You need 
to take care that they are not overdone, for they are very 
tender. These, and the central head, may be served in any 
of the ways suitable to cauliflower. I like them best boiled and 
then dressed with noisette butter, which, in wartime, translates 
itself once more into well-cooked margarine with a dash of vinegar 
in at the last moment. Hollandaise and mousseline sauces are 
the usual accompaniment in America, but to my taste are less good 
than a simpler dressing. 


CAULIFLOWER 


This plant is subjected to as much rough treatment as its 
sister, the cabbage. It is frequently boiled to an unpleasant mush 
and equally often not evenly cooked through. It can be both 
delicious and nasty. The most common practice in ordinary 
English kitchens is, I would say, to boil it whole, the white flower 
surrounded by truncated green leaves, while French women cut 
out the flower, divide it into sections, and cook these alone. Iam 
in favour of the latter provided I can add to the flowerets a few 
of the best green leaves, which, however, take a little longer 
to cook. 

If a dish requires that the cauliflower should be cooked whole, 
there is a simple trick by which you may keep it head downwards 
in the water; a necessary condition of cooking if the flower is to 
be kept as white as possible. Leave a little more of the stem of 
the cauliflower than will be required, and stick two or three long 
skewers into it in such a way that they will rest on the edge of the 
pan. These will keep the cauliflower firmly in place and, when 
the cooking is finished, they are removed and the stem cut away. 
At this stage I should add that while constant skimming is desir- 
able when boiling any vegetable, it is particularly necessary in the 
case of cauliflower. Unless you skim carefully your vegetables 
will not look perfect. 

If you are going to cook your cauliflowers in the French fashion, 
proceed as follows: 

With a sharp knife divide the head up into suitably sized pieces, 
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peel off the thick white skin which covers the stems, and shorten 
these slightly, if necessary. As you proceed, throw the flowerets 
into a bowl of cold salted water. When all are ready, plunge 
them into a pan of boiling salted water, and allow them to boil 
quickly for ten to fifteen minutes. The moment they are done, 
they must be removed with a skimmer from the boiling water and 
put to drain on a folded cloth. Do not be tempted to slosh the 
lot against the lid of the pan to drain them off or to dash them all 
into a colander, for you will certainly break them. 

At this point I should like to say that many people like the green 
part of a cauliflower; I certainly do, and I also like part of the 
stem: if it is properly cooked. It is easier to get both the leaves 
and stem properly cooked when you break your cauliflower in 
pieces than when you cook it whole. Select suitable leaves and 
tie them in bundles. Peel carefully the juiciest piece of stem, and, 
if necessary, split it into fingers and tie these up too. The stems 
and the leaves will probably take longer to cook than the flowerets 
and can be left a little longer, or put into the water in advance, 
whichever suits the case. 

Now your cauliflower is ready. It may be served with a range 
of sauces, or turned into a soufflé, salad, or curry. It makesa 
good purée with the addition of a little bechamel sauce, with or 
without some purée of tomato added, and the whole served with 
fried croitons. You may fry some crumbs golden brown in 
margarine, pour this over it, and then add chopped parsley and 
call it ‘Polonaise.’ 

There are some recipes for its use in the salad chapter, and here 
is another recipe for serving it as a separate dish. 


Cauliflower and Mushrooms. Ingredients: 


1 good shapely cauliflower 1 pint liquor (from mushroom 
1 Ib. mushroonis (or less) peelings, see below) 

3 oz. margarine 1 egg yolk 

1 oz. flour Seasoning 


Method. Start in good time by preparing the sauce. Peel the 
mushrooms and take all the peelings and stems, cover them with 
1 pint of water or half milk and half water or vegetable liquor, 
simmer gently for half an hour, and strain. Make the resulting 
amount up to 1 pint with water or vegetable liquor or milk, and 
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use this to make a sauce with 1 oz. of flour, 14 oz. of margarine, 
seasoning, and the final addition of the beaten yolk. Keep warm 
in a pan of hot water. 

Cook the sliced mushrooms in 1 oz. of margarine for a few 
minutes till tender and mix these gently in the sauce. When the 
cauliflower, which has been boiling head downwards, is ready, 
remove it carefully, cut off the stem so that it stands level, put it in 
a fireproof dish, and remove some of the centre flowerets. Into 
the hollow thus made pour your filling and let it overflow the 
sides. Now put back on top the cut out flowerets, sprinkle the 
whole with crumbs and melted margarine, and cook in a hot oven 
for fifteen to twenty minutes. 


CUCUMBER 


We grow cucumbers both under glass and in the open, liking 
the individual qualities of each and, between wanting them for 
salads and for cooking, never having too many of either variety. 
The outdoor kinds have a special quality of crisp juiciness, good 
for eating or cooking. As for those in the frame, I always get 
a thrill from lifting up the lights, putting my hand into the warm, 
moist air, and cutting a fresh, dewy cucumber. We generally 
grow Lockie’s Perfection for this. It has a delicate, easily marked 
and bruised skin, so that some market growers don’t like it, but 
for home use it is excellent. 

Many recipes advise the removal of the seeds in the process of 
preparation. If one uses over-mature cucumbers this may be 
advisable, but I do not find it so for freshly cut young garden 
fruits. Nor do we invariably peel them. This is necessary in 
some dishes, but by no means for all, and for salads we generally 
do not take off the skin. 

I suppose if I could only have one cucumber a year, I should 
eat it in chunks, raw, unpeeled, with fresh, home-made bread and 
butter and cheese. But we take care to grow plenty, for cooked 
cucumber is one of the most delicate of dishes. The subtlety of 
flavour is best preserved by serving them in a good white sauce, 
and is, I think, quite lost when they are stuffed. In fact, again I 
am against stuffing. Cucumbers are certainly fit to be offered 
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as a separate course if the sauce is good. In the days of cream 
we used to make an entirely suitable and worthy sauce with 1 pint 
of thin cream, 4 oz. of flour, and 1 oz. of butter, but a good 
béchamel properly made is very good. - One cooks the cucumber 
till tender, anything from fifteen to twenty minutes, in boiling 
salted water, and drains it well before adding it to the sauce in 
which it is finally heated. 

A more rough and ready way with them, and good when you 
have plenty of outdoor fruits, is to peel and cut them in four or 
Six pieces, wipe them, coat them with flour, and fry them in mar- 
garine in which a slice of onion has been cooked. The fried 
pieces are then drained, laid in a casserole with enough brown 
sauce or good gravy to cover them, and gently simmered in this. 

Here is another way: Cut your cucumbers in dice, sprinkle 
lightly with salt. Chop a very small onion finely and cook it in 
14 oz. of margarine, but do not let it brown. Add the cucumber 
and cook about ten minutes, shaking gently from time to time. 
Add a good white sauce and season. Some chopped tarragon 
may be sprinkled on this. 


MARROWS 


Nothing I have said about the virtues of small vegetables applies 
more thantothe marrow. A medium-sized one you may tolerate: 
you may take slices of it to fry for breakfast and sometimes, 
faute de mieux, eat it as a vegetable. It is possible to use the 
flesh of a large marrow for a certain cream soup, beyond this it 
should go to the live-stock; though, alas, it often goes to the 
harvest festival. Sometimes it is tricked out with a bit of handi- 
craft: at some stage a pictorial scene is carved in the skin of the 
marrow which, as the fruit grows, becomes larger and more 
dramatic and quite a spectacle at the local flower show. But this 
has nothing to do with marrows—marrows de luxe—to eat. 
These should be small. They should be babies with nothing 
spectacular about them, with no seeds to be removed, and be 
delicate alike in flavour and texture. : 

A few years ago I got seed of the Italian marrows, zucchini, 
which one cuts at so small a stage that the flower has not quite 
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fallen off. I kept seeds of it and grow a few each year at the back 
of the greenhouse tomatoes. After this I like the small fruits of 
a variety called cocozelle. The great thing, whatever kind you 
choose to grow, is to persuade your gardener to pick them so small 
that you may serve them whole, one apiece (more, of course, of 
the little zucchini). Once he realizes that this is not wasteful 
because the plants go on bearing and bearing, you will get what 
you want. 

Cooked whole with the usual substitute for melted butter, or 
with breadcrumbs browned in margarine, these are delicious. 
There is a special recipe for frying them on p. 240. You may 
serve them cut in pieces in a béchamel sauce, you may fry them 
and serve with bacon for breakfast or on rounds of toast for 
luncheon, or treat them in any way that suits cooked cucumber. 

Here is a recipe for cooking a marrow which has passed its 
very first youth and is now medium sized. Cut it in small strips 
and salt these, as you would cucumber, for half an hour before 
using. When they are drained proceed as follows: 

Put a little piece of margarine in a pan and fry in it gently a small 
onion, softening rather than browning it. Sprinkle some flour 
over this, about 4 oz., and continue to cook for a minute or so. 
Now add 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Stir this so that there are 
no lumps and add the marrow. Cook slowly, stirring constantly. 
If you need more moisture, you may add it with care, and finally 
season with pepper, salt, and, if you need it, a touch more of vine- 
gar, and sprinkle with chopped chervil. 


PEAS 


Seeing how popular these are and what good crops are grown 
in most gardens, there is not a great deal I need say about them. 
I do not think anything could be much better than the first early 
garden peas and the young, wrinkled marrowfats, certainly no 
market pea comes up to them in delicacy of flavour. The very 
simplest way of cooking them seems best, for they need no trim- 
mings. Lightly salted boiling water with a pinch of sugar and a 
sprig of mint does well, yet even here there is one point that 
cooks might consider. The shells of these young peas are crisp 
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and juicy and sweet—how often does one nibble them raw in the 
garden—yet they are frequently thrown away. This is a mistake. 
They should be washed and cooked until tender in boiling salted 
water, and will make in this way an excellect purée. You may 
use the liquid in which they have been cooked as a medium in 
which to cook the peas themselves, this will add flavour to the 
peas. The final liquid is an excellent basis for soup, a soup so 
delicate in flavour that it is good enough to serve cold. 

One can, of course, grow the edible-podded peas. I find I am 
apt to pick a first dish of them at the proper, very early stage when 
the pods are quite flat, and then, because it is a time when there 
are all sorts of good things in the garden, to leave them too long 
before using them up. I therefore prefer to use the ground for 
an extra row of ordinary peas. 

It is when peas are getting past their earliest and best stage that 
the question arises of trimming them up, as it were. You may 
have them a la créme as in Choux a la Créme, only you leave 
the peas whole. They can form the base of a souffié, for which 
you need: 

1 gill of purée of peas 2 eggs 
+ gill good béchamel sauce 1 gill of cream or reduced milk 

Method. Mix the purée of peas with the béchamel sauce. Add 
the yolks beaten and mixed with the cream, and finally the stiffly 
beaten white, in the usual way. The flavour may be varied by the 
addition of certain finely chopped herbs—mint, chervil, or chives. 
This, to my mind, is a souffié that may well be accompanied by a 
piquant sauce. 

As a main dish, they are excellent in Petits Pois ala Francaise, 
and here is the recipe: 


Petits Pois a la Francaise. Ingredients for 6 people: 


1 quart peas (shelled) + glass water 

4 oz. margarine 2 lumps of sugar 

1 heart of lettuce 4 stems parsley 

12 spring or small onions 1 stem summer savory 


Method. Make your preparations early. Put 24 oz. of mar- 
garine, lettuce split lengthwise and tied round with thread, onions 
carefully peeled and whole, sugar crushed, and parsley and savory 
tied together in a capacious and heavy saucepan—not iron—and 
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leave to stand for one hour. Add water and peas, cover saucepan 
with soup plate which you fill with cold water. Bring contents of 
pan to boil and keep gently boiling for twenty-five minutes. Shake 
occasionally but do not stir, and if too dry add some tepid water 
from soup plate, replenishing latter as required and whenever 
the water becomes hot. When ready, there should be about a 
spoonful or so of liquor in the peas; if there is more, pour 
it off and reduce quickly in another pan and put back with the 
peas. 

Remove the bouquet, take out the onions and put aside, lift out 
the lettuce carefully, untie, and cut each half again in two and set 
aside with the onions. 

Shake pan over the fire to reduce a little more the moisture, 
then add remaining butter in small bits, shaking your pan gently. 

Dish up the peas surrounded with the onions and lettuce. 
Points to remember when making this dish are not to overcook 
the peas or allow them to cook too slowly or break them up by 
stirring. 


SWEET Corn, INDIAN CORN, OR MAIZE 


I could get lyrical about this as food. I think up all sorts of 
theories as to why its nation-wide popularity in America has never 
spread to us. There are several possible reasons. At one time 
gardeners were perhaps discouraged by failure to get accrop. It 
took a little time to find and distribute a quickly maturing variety 
suitable to our climate. Then, perhaps, the ears were not picked 
at the proper moment. The grain should be crisp and juicy and 
not hard and floury. If on top of the initial difficulties of securing 
a crop there was no wild enthusiasm about it in the house, it is not 
Surprising perhaps that some gardeners did not persevere. Now 
we can get several varieties that succeed well and there is no 
difficulty in growing good supplies. 

Perhaps lack of enthusiasm about eating corn is due to an excess 
of gentility. Eating it is not a dainty affair—not for the squeamish 
—and devastating to the make-up. Yet that seems no deterrent 
in America, where table manners are, if anything, more formal and 
ceremonious than with us. 

D 
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The actual taste and texture of young corn is such that it must 
please even the sensitive palate of a child. There is no flavour 
about it that would seem to need to be acquired, like salsify, for 
instance, or mushrooms or tomatoes. Of course, it is growing in 
popularity—you see it now not only in exclusive, but in many 
vegetable shops—but it still is not a common inhabitant of our 
gardens. And it is so handsome and so really simple to grow. 
High up in Kent I start the seeds under glass and plant out when 
all danger of frost is over, but many seed catalogues say one may 
sow out of doors. The plantation of corn is one of the prettiest 
things in the garden in summer, the handsome leaves, the tall 
grass, and the red and green silky tassels are all distinctive 
and give a tropical air, so much so that I sometimes use 
corn with other vegetables for a decorative planting in a London 
garden. 

The ears should be picked while still green and juicy, stripped 
of their covering and their silk-like fibres, and cooked in fast- 
boiling salted water. When they are fresh like this they are some- 
times ready in as little as ten minutes, but may take up to twenty. 
We think so highly of this that we keep our butter ration at corn 
time to eat with it. We do not melt it, but serve it in pats and let 
the heat of the corn do the rest. With freshly ground pepper 
and salt, this dish will overcome any inclination to be delicate 
about it. 

The corn may be stripped from the cob. This is most easily 
done by running the point of a sharp knife down the middle of 
each row of corn and then, with the back of the knife, scraping 
downwards. Mix the grain with butter, pepper, and salt, and 
serve it on toast, or over half a grilled tomato on toast, or you may 
like to make the following dish: 


Ingredients: 
8 ears of corn 4 gill milk 
1 oz. margarine $ OZ. sugar 
1 gill cream Seasoning 


Method. Heat the milk and cream and stir in the corn, scraped 
from the cob, and sugar. Cook for twenty minutes, then add the 
butter and seasoning. Stir for a minute or two over heat and 
serve with croatons. 
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The cut-off grain may be mixed with eggs and flour and cooked 
on a girdle or frying-pan. In this case take 


6 ears corn 1 oz. flour or breadcrumbs (or more 
2 eggs, separated yolks and whites if the mixture is too moist) 
Seasoning 4 Oz. margarine (optional) 


Method. Mix all ingredients except stiffly beaten whites of egg, 
which are folded in at the last. Drop by spoonfuls on a well- 
greased girdle or pan and cook till brown. 

A stiffer mixture made by adding more flour is suitable for 
deep fat frying. 

These ways of using corn stripped from the cob are equally 
suitable for tinned corn. 

Here is another dish for luncheon. 

Cook gently in margarine in a saucepan: 


1 onion, chopped 3 or 4 tomatoes, peeled and sliced 


Add 4 oz. of flour and seasoning, pepper, salt, paprika, and a 
little rnade mustard. Add gradually a gill of hot milk. Stir into 
this a small tin of corn or its equivalent of freshly scraped corn. 
Thicken with the yolk of an egg. Break a slice of bread in small 
pieces, fry to crispness, and add to the corn mixture. Eat at this 
stage, or put into a fireproof dish, cover syrface with crumbs and 
margarine, and bake till brown. Grated cheese may be added 
to the surface crumbs. 


Corn Souffié. 


Make a sauce with 
14 oz. flour 4 pint milk 
134 oz. margarine Seasoning 


Cook till thick and add 


1 tin sweet corn, or its equivalent of scraped 3 beaten yolks 
corn (the tinned corn should be rinsed in 4 stiffly beaten whites 
a colander under the tap and then put 
through a sieve) 


Bake as for soufflés, see p. 95. 

To end up with corn on the cob, which is, after all, the nicest 
way, here is a method of cooking it whole in the oven. 

Leave the husks on the ears. Bake for thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven (350° F.). Remove the husks and serve. 
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TOMATOES 


If tomatoes were scarce and I could have them only occasion- 
ally, I should eat them uncooked. A freshly picked, sun-warmed 
tomato is a delicious thing. Those of us who like to eat them 
whole, freshly picked, bitten into, not cut up, with fresh bread and 
butter, become quite epicurean about them. We discern shades 
of taste and texture that less critical people might think stuff and 
nonsense. Sometimes when I am working outside, I repair to the 
greenhouse for a tomato lunch, first providing myself with coffee, 
home-made bread, butter, and salt. That’s when you get to 
know just what is perfection in the tomato world. 

I like them to be medium, even small, in size, smooth, and at 
the point of ripeness when the skin comes off with ease, and I 
specially like the yellow kinds which are delicate in flavour and 
in texture. 

It seems to me that you only get down to the essential, salty 
taste of a tomato when your teeth bite through the flesh that lies 
immediately under the skin and into the centre of juice and seeds. 
Therefore I do not grow varieties that have heavy compact 
flesh, are almost seedless, and have a minimum of juice. 

We grow tomatoes both indoors and out. It may not be 
generally known that one can use them in their green stage in 
many of the ways suitable for ripe tomatoes, for frying, stewing, 
and so forth. What with cooking them and preserving them in 
dill pickle and turning them into chutney (and before the war, 
into jam) it does not worry us if, at the end of a bad summer, we 
have a lot of green tomatoes. 

Tomatoes are simple enough to grow and, as they are frequently 
the subject of articles in the weekly gardening papers, I need not 
say much about their cultivation here. In passing, however, I 
should like to mention one matter. Most people who grow 
tomatoes under glass know all about the white fly scourge. We 
were very badly attacked by this and tried a good many remedies 
without great success until we used a white fly parasite, which we 
got from the Experimental and Research Station at Cheshunt, 
Herts. I must say when the little bunches of dried-up leaves 
arrived, I looked at them with a doubting eye, and it was some time 
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before I could appreciate the potency of their work. The parasite 
feeds on the larvae of the white fly, so that one is not able to see 
immediate results. Certainly, if tomatoes are to be grown in any 
quantity year after year, this is an excellent way of dealing with 
the white fly pest. 

It is not until tomatoes er plentiful that I want to cook 
them, and then I like them treated simply. One is always meet- 
ing tecipes for stuffed tomatoes and very few of them tempt me. 
If they are in demand, I suggest that priority be given to a filling 
made plainly of their own flesh with a few additions, never meat 
or fish. Here is one recipe. 

Allow two tomatoes for each person. Take out the pulp, 
leaving the shell intact, and mix this with finely sliced onion in 
the proportion of two small onions to twelve tomatoes. Season, 
and put this in a pan with a small piece of margarine, some finely 
chopped basil, and a tablespoonful of sugar. Cook gently till 
the onion begins to soften. Then put the mixture in the shells 
and cook very gently for one and a half hours. You may add 
celery, or substitute it for the onion, or mushrooms partially 
cooked, or diced celeriac or buttered sweet corn or aubergines. 
Your fancy will dictate variety on this theme. The quantity of 
sugar is a matter of taste; many tomato dishes are improved by a 
little sugar. In cooking them IJ generally disregard the common 
practice of discarding seeds and juice, as I think to do so is to 
throw away flavour. 

The simple ways of grilling, baking, and frying seem best to me, 
and sometimes for the last we slice them, dip them in flour, and 
then in a little sugar, and fry them brown on both sides. 

Here is a good way to use them grilled for a luncheon dish, it 
is a slight variation from having them on buttered toast. 

In the absence of plenty of butter, make one of the herb mar- 
garines given on pp. 222 and 223 (this goes,of course, for toast too). 
Cut fresh French or home-made rolls in two, tear out the soft 
part, spread them with butter or flavoured margarine, putting a 
little on top as well as inside, and put the shells in the oven to crisp. 
When ready put a grilled tomato inside, a speck of butter on top, 
also fresh black pepper or paprika, and serve very hot. 

Before giving more recipes, I ought to say that the herb par 





Chapter VII 
SOME VEGETABLE DISHES 


CASSEROLES, CURRIES, SOUFFLES, PAIN DE LEGUMES, FRITTERS, 
AND RISOTTO 


THOSE who remember the days of seven-course dinners and lunches 
of a mere five will agree that ghosts of our ancestors must regard 
us as a lean and hungry generation. Possibly our descendants 
will think so too, if ever there is a swing-back to long and com- 
plicated meals. Fashions in food have changed as completely 
as in clothes. The decade before the war seems to have had 
uncomplicated elegance as its keynote. The loveliest clothes were 
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the least adorned, the most beautiful rooms had the fewest knick- 
knacks, and the criterion of good food was subtlety of flavour 
and contrast, combined with that perfection of simplicity which 
is the hardest thing to achieve. I expect the ghosts said: too 
plain, too bare, too little, while we wonder how they got through 
their interminable dinner parties, and still more how they kept 
awake afterwards. Of course, we must not forget that they used 
to take a more active part in the evening’s entertainment than we 
do; they sang themselves instead of listening to the radio, and, 
of course, that does tend to keep one awake. 

That intelligent aim in food towards fewer courses and more 
discernment in their choice was in no sense dictated by austerity. 
On the contrary, it indicated a high level of epicurean taste. This 
was aided in its expression by cosmopolitan knowledge and 
infinite variety of material from every part of the globe. Now 
the simplification goes on, but with plenty of austerity and with 
unimagined limitations. All the same, what we had begun to 
learn is by no means useless even though its application is tem- 
porarily restricted. 

I was thinking about these changes in food customs over a 
wartime lunch. This meal was simple without being elegant, 
and would have seemed entirely meagre in an earlier day, but I 
found it good. I ate a salad of grated, raw vegetables with a 
cream dressing well flavoured with chopped chives and chervil. 
Both were ice cold and there were hot golden fried potatoes. 
After this came a dish of cold, creamy rice with a thin sprinkling 
of sugar browned under the grill, and home-bottled fruit. 

The pity felt by the visiting ghosts for my pauper fare would be 
insignificant beside their incredulity over a dinner party in which 
neither flesh nor fish played a part, in which the soup was inno- 
cent of meat and the main dish composed of vegetables. Yet 
to-day, at need, we might offer such a meal without being em- 
barrassed or feeling mean, and provided it had been prepared 
con amore, it could be a party. 

Certain vegetable dishes are suitable to serve as a main course, 
and provided the accompanying side dishes are well thought out, 
the meal need not lack a feast-like quality. 

The first I give is a casserole of vegetables, fit for any luncheon 
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party. But, as always, you cannot get anything for nothing and 
you need to take pains in its preparation; it can’t be just thrown 
together. I don’t think many good dishes can be prepared with 
the happy abandon some people would have us believe. You 
may use any vegetables you please but, of course, the dish is 
better with new peas and asparagus and mushrooms than it is 
with mere roots. The shallots are important. 


White Casserole of Vegetables. 

The principle of this dish is that each vegetable shall be cooked 
individually, and that the sauce shall be the best and creamiest 
béchamel you can make. 

In early summer you may take young peas, asparagus, baby 
carrots, mushrooms, new potatoes, tomatoes, and shallots, and 
perhaps a tin of sweet corn, and make a superlative dish. In 
winter, Jerusalem artichokes, celery, carrots, Brussels sprouts, 
potatoes, bottled tomatoes, small onions, tinned peas, and salted 
beans or haricots will all serve. 

Glaze both carrots and onions, and sprinkle the carrots with 
mint. Cook the mushrooms between plates in the oven with a 
morsel of margarine and a few spoonfuls of cream or milk. Bake 
the tomatoes slowly and add a little chopped basil and sugar to 
them. In fact, treat each ingredient as though it were to be 
served alone. When cooked, arrange all in a fireproof dish and 
pour over them a well flavoured béchamel sauce. If you wish you 
may cover the top with breadcrumbs and a little melted margarine 
and brown the top in the oven. Some people add grated cheese, 
but this, to me, detracts from the delicate flavour of the sauce. 

For a workaday lunch a simpler casserole is good, and, with 
a slice of crusty, home-made bread, excellent. Every one now- 
adays makes such a casserole; some are better than others, and 
here is a simple, good variety. 


Ingredients for 8 people: 
3 Ib. of any mixed vegetables (potatoes, tur- A sprig of rosemary, $ inch long 


nips, carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, Seasoning 
celeriac, etc., and either onions or leeks, Water, or preferably vegetable 
which are important) liquor, such as potato water 

1 oz. margarine, or less will serve A heaped tablespoonful of sugar 


A bouquet of bay leaf, parsley, and thyme - A heaped tablespoonful of flour 
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Method. Slice all the vegetables. Melt the margarine. Cook 
the onions or leeks gradually till golden brown. Sprinkle the 
turnips with the sugar and fry these for a few minutes in the same 
pan. Sprinkle over a heaped tablespoonful of flour. Allow this to 
colour slightly. Add the remaining vegetables and cover with 
liquor. Season, add herbs, bring to the boil, stirring gently. 
When boiling, cover and allow to simmer very gently about 
forty-five minutes; the finer the vegetable slices the sooner the 
stew will be ready. 


CURRIES 
Vegetable Curries. 


A long time ago I came to the conclusion that I had shown 
misplaced determination in the matter of serving curries. The 
most important member of the family has lived for many years 
in India and by no contriving could I come near to his standards. 
It seemed to me that nothing short of molten lava would pass 
for a properly hot curry. So I decided that curries had better 
be eaten at appropriate restaurants and that I should reserve my 
activity for milder foods. I revoked when vegetables began to 
play such q big part in the week’s meals, for vegetable curry is a 
desirable dish. I tried recipe upon recipe, each one eaten and 
approved as a nice dish, but not a curry, until one day I had a 
break about which I will tell you. 

The lack in my curries was, it seemed, not only one of heat, but 
also of a certain quality described as ‘freshness,’ a lack of some 
fresh seasonings, herbs or spices, which we do not get over here 
except perhaps in some dried form. At last a friend who knew 
the East helped me serve my curries with certain freshly made 
piquant chutneys. When I did this I got, for the first time, quite 
near to a ‘real curry,’ and understood with my own palate what 
had been lacking. I will give her recipe for curried chicken in the 
appropriate chapter, but the accompanying chutneys must come 
here because they are equally good with curried vegetables. It 
will be seen that green chillies are used. A pot or two may be 
grown in the greenhouse and kept for this purpose. 
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Fresh Chutneys to serve with any Curry. 


Tomato. Cut up a tomato, some celery, and a little onion. 
Moisten with oil and vinegar and mix with a green chilli, finely 
cut up. Add a little sugar and seasoning. 

Mint. Two handfuls of mint chopped finely, sugar to taste, 
moistened with vinegar. Add a clove of garlic crushed up and a 
green chilli chopped. 

Apple. Shred an apple and an onion, moisten with oil and vine- 
gar, add chopped parsley and chilli. 

Cucumber. Make in the same way as apple. 

(In the absence of good oil, thin cream serves in each case.) 

I like to add to these. I take, for instance, some home-made 
plum, damson, apple, or green tomato chutney. Heat it with a 
little wine vinegar and add chillies, seasoning, mint or horse- 
radish, and serve hot; hot in temperature as well as otherwise. 
Chopped fennel replaces mint for a fish curry. Beetroot finely 
chopped with grated horse-radish and dressed with oil and vinegar 
is good too. It is that fresh, sharp, hot, but not cloying taste 
that seems right. : 

The curry powder we get now seems to me to be very mild. 
I always find I use far more than most recipes advise. Even then 
I generally have to add some curry paste near the end of the cook- 
ing. Powder added at a late stage is apt to taste raw, so a jar of 
paste is a useful stand-by. 

Almost any vegetable may be taken for curry and, used for this 
purpose, is in no sense a makeshift for meat. People who know 
the East and eastern food seem to think more highly of vegetable 
than of meat curries, though prawns, lobster, or chicken are also 
favoured. Here is a simple recipe for a vegetable curry. 


Vegetable Curry for any cooked Vegetables (mixed or individually) 


Ingredients: 
2 oz. margarine 4 or 5 fresh tomatoes, peeled and cut 
I leek or onion in pieces, or home bottled toma- 
1 tablespoonful curry powder toes or tomato purée (if this is 
Salt thick it should be diluted a little) 


Method. In a saucepan melt the margarine and fry the leek or 
onion to a pale gold. Add the curry powder and salt and cook 
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for a few minutes. Add the tomatoes and a tablespoonful or 
more of vegetable liquor. Stir until you have a sauce of thick 
consistency and thin with a gill of vegetable liquor. Taste and 
adjust the seasoning, add vegetables, and simmer for ten to 
fifteen minutes. Serve rice separately, half plain boiled and half 
treated as on p. 100 for savoury rice. Serve with the fresh 
chutneys given above. 

In her book, More Lovely Food, Mrs. Lowinsky gives a recipe 
for a very good vegetable curry in which she uses fresh, ripe 
coriander seed. I like this addition very much, and sow coriander 
in the garden for this purpose. I have quoted the recipe on p. 228. 
I also like cold curries, and a sauce for these is given in the same 
book. With the author’s leave I quote it here. 


Curry Sauce. Ingredients: 


3 oz. butter 5 teaspoonfuls curry powder 
4 chopped onions 1 teaspoonful sieved flour 
Mayonnaise 


Method. Fry slowly together the onions and butter; when 
golden brown, add the curry powder, flour, and mayonnaise. 

I adapt this sauce to wartime use by substituting a cooked 
salad dressing i in place of mayonnaise. 

Here is another curry which may be eaten hot or cold. Slice 
finely equal quantities of apple and onion and cook gently for a 
few minutes in margarine without allowing them to colour. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of curry powder mixed with a tablespoonful 
of flour and cook a little longer. Dilute with some stock or 
vegetable liquor. Add two or three tomatoes, chopped (failing 
fresh tomatoes use purée or tomato sauce), 2 good tablespoonfuls 
of chutney, and some chopped coriander seed (dill or fennel, 
finely chopped, is good for curried fish). Heat in this sauce 
prawns or meat or whatever you are currying. At the last pour 
over all a good gill of cream. Serve hot or cold. 

We make a dish sometimes which has no name. Curry 
powder is used, but I hesitate to call it curry; it conforms to no 
Poona standard. I will call it vegetables in a cream curry sauce. 
That is just what it is. You boil the rice first in order to get 
liquor for the sauce, and you prepare and partially cook the 
vegetables. 
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Vegetables in Cream Curry Sauce. Ingredients: 


Rice (pre-war allowance: 2 oz. per person) Béchamel sauce, approximately } pint 
Mixed vegetables, including an onion or 1 large apple or 1 stick rhubarb 

leek Sultanas 
Curry powder Chopped dill 


Method. Vegetables (any kind may be used). They should be 
prepared, cut into suitable sizes, and partially cooked individually. 
They are finished off by being simmered for twenty minutes in 
the curry sauce. 

Rice.—Cook the rice (see pp. 99 and 100), keeping the water in 
which it is cooked. 

Sauce.—Make a pint of béchamel sauce (see p. 156) and to the 
mirepoix which is left in the strainer after this is made add 
14 cupfuls of the rice water. Simmer this and strain to give a 
secondary sauce. 

Curry.—Heat 1 oz. of margarine in a saucepan and fry the 
onion or leek and sliced apple or rhubarb. Add the curry 
powder and cook for three or four minutes. Now add a little of 
the thin secondary sauce and about $ pint of the thick béchamel. 
Add vegetables and sultanas and simmer for twenty minutes. If 
the sauce is too thick, add more of your secondary sauce. Serve 
with plain and savoury rice, divided on a separate dish and with 
fresh chutneys. 


SOUFFLES 


A vegetable soufflé makes an agreeable main dish for luncheon, 
served in some cases with a piquant sauce and accompanied by 
salad. It is a good way of using such eggs as you may have and 
perfectly easy to make well. Some mystery surrounds soufilés, 
I think, so I will give in detail the points to be observed. The fact 
that they look lengthy need deter no one who has a mind to 
make one. 


General Principles for Soufflés. 

The composition of soufflés is in two parts, 1e. (a) the basic 
purée of vegetables mixed with a thick béchamel sauce and egg 
yolks, and (b) the whites of egg, which give lightness. 
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The success of the soufflé depends on: 


(1) The proper texture of the purée. 

(2) The correct beating of the eggs. 

(3) The correct folding in of the whites. 
(4) Right temperature of the oven. 

(5) Correct timing. 


(1) Texture of purée. This should not be sloppy. If it 1s, the 
whites of egg will not have power to raise it. 

(2) Beating of whites. The ideal thing is a copper bowl and 
wire whisk kept specially for this purpose, and in well-equipped 
kitchens this is not considered a frill, but whether you use this or 
a rotary beater or a knife and a flat plate, the whites must be 
whipped to absolute stiffness, but not dryness. 

(3) Folding in. Lay the whites on top of the purée. Cut through 
the whole with a metal spoon, bringing this right under the purée 
so as to turn it up and on to the whites. Do this with speed and 
precision until the whole is lightly mixed. The object is to keep 
air in the souffle. 

(4) Temperature of oven. This should be moderate, the heat 
coming from the bottom of the oven so as to force the soufflé to 
rise. The soufflé dish should be put on to the floor of the oven 
and not on a shelf. If you have an oven in which it is difficult to 
get bottom heat, it is possible to start off your soufflé by putting 
it for a couple of minutes on top of the stove in order to heat the 
base of the dish, before putting it into the oven and to give it the 
necessary first kick, as it were. If you have an oven which has 
too much top heat, you may have to protect the top of the souffle 
with a piece of well greased paper. 

(5) Timing. Souffiés, of course, cannot be kept waiting, but to 
help in your timing, the purée can be prepared in advance, as it 
has only to be tepid when mixed with the whites. When this 
is made, allow approximately seven minutes for beating the 
whites, five minutes for folding in, and twenty-five minutes for 
cooking—in all, about forty minutes. You may test your 
souffié by inserting a skewer, which, of course, should come 
out clean. 

The best receptacle for a soufflé is a deep porcelain dish. Ifa 
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shallow dish is used, less time for cooking may be required, per- 
haps eighteen to twenty minutes instead of twenty-five minutes. 
Never fill the dish to the top, leave at least 14 inches. 

Almost any vegetable is suitable as the base of a purée. On 
p. 62 is a recipe for Spinach Soufflé. ‘This will serve equally well 
for any other green vegetable. Almost any root vegetable will 
serve for a souffié. Asa very rough guide, I recommend $ pint of 
well-dried-off purée to 4 pint of sauce for 3 yolks and 4 whites 
of egg. 

Here is a recipe for celeriac and potato soufflé. 


Celeriac and Potato Soufflé. Ingredients: 


2 celeriac roots # oz. margarine 
1 good-sized potato 2 yolks of egg 
1} gills milk reduced to $ gill by slow boil- 3 whites 
ing, or + gill synthetic cream Salt, pepper, and a pinch of nutmeg 


Method. Peel and boil the celeriac and potatoes. While still 
hot, mash them together in a saucepan, adding salt and pepper. 
Work them well with a wooden spoon over the fire to dry off all 
the moisture, until you have a smooth purée. 

Add margarine, still stirring, till all moisture is evaporated. 
Add milk or cream, a spoonful at a time. Take off the fire and 
add yolks. Beat whites of egg very stiff and fold into the mixture. 
Pour into a well-greased soufflé dish and bake twenty to twenty- 
five minutes in a hot oven. 


Sweet Corn Soufflé, see p. 83 (under Sweet Corn). 


Cauliflower Souffié. Ingredients: 


4 to £ Ib. cauliflower, when prepared for 2 yolks and 3 whites of egg (before the 
cooking war 3 yolks and 4 whites were 
1 gill béchamel sauce better) 
A nut of margarine 

Method. Cook your cauliflower with care. Put it through a 
sieve, dry off the purée, if necessary, mix with the béchamel sauce 
stirring over the fire, add your nut of margarine and seasoning, 
and proceed as already described. 

A well-flavoured sauce, tomato or devil, is a good accompani- 
ment to this. 

Here is a recipe for individual souffiés made with fresh tomatoes. 
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Little Tomato Souffiés. Ingredients: 


1 oz. margarine Salt, pepper, and cayenne 
1 oz. flour 1 small onion 

+ pint milk 1 bay leaf 

¢ pint fresh tomato purée 3 eggs and I extra white. 


Method. Brush inside six small paper or china soufflé moulds 
with a little salad oil. Put onion and bay leaf on to simmer in 
milk for fifteen minutes. Put 3 or 4 fresh tomatoes through a 
hair sieve and measure } pint of purée. Make thick white sauce 
with 1 oz. of margarine, 1 oz. of flour, and strained milk, cook for 
one minute only after it comes to boil. Beat in yolks. Add 
tomato purée, beat whites stiffly, and fold in. Pour mixture into 
prepared cases, bake fifteen minutes in a baking tin with a little 
hot water in, in a fairly hot oven. (Regulo mark 5.) 

And here is a recipe which may also be made into little soufflés. 


Onion Souffiés. Ingredients: 
About $ pint onion purée (about 8 or 10 5 or 6 tablespoonfuls fine breadcrumbs 


medium onions) 1 yolk of egg 
$ pint sauce made with $ oz. butter, § oz. 3 whites 
flour, and $ pint milk A small piece of butter and seasonings 


Method. Boil onions in salted water and put through a sieve. 
Shake resulting purée over the fire to dry a little, put in a small 
piece of butter and season. Add breadcrumbs and beaten yolk. 
Mix all together and fold in stiffly beaten whites. 


PAIN DE LEGUMES 


A more solid family dish than a souffié may be found in what 
the French call Pain de Légumes. These are usually served with 
a sauce. Here is a recipe for one made with Brussels sprouts, 
which may be adapted for cauliflower and other vegetables. 


Pain de Choux de Bruxelles. Ingredients for 7 or 8 people: 


2 Ib. Brussels sprouts 2 yolks of egg 
14 oz. stale breadcrumbs soaked in 3 oz. margarine 
4 gill of hot milk + pint gravy, béchamel, or other sauce 


Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 


Method. Cook the sprouts, press gently to extract water, pass 
through a sieve, and put the purée in a saucepan. Add the 
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margarine, a good pinch of salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Put on 
low heat to melt the margarine and mix it with the Brussels sprouts 
without letting it get too hot, working it all the time with a wooden 
spoon. Add the soaked breadcrumbs, which have been put 
through a sieve, and the egg yolks. Put into a greased soufflé 
dish, set this in a pan of water, and cook for one hour in the oven. 
Turn out and pour sauce over the whole. 


FRITTERS 


In previous chapters I have mentioned various vegetable 
fritters. In most cases the vegetable in question is first cooked 
or partly cooked, then dried and coated in batter. Aubergines 
are an exception. Sometimes the pieces are marinaded first, as 
in the case of beetroot. Here are two fritter batters, one of which 
requires only the white of an egg. 


Fritter Batters. Ingredients: 


4 oz. flour 1 yolk of egg 
A good pinch of salt 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls water or 
1 tablespoonful of oil or melted tepid milk 

margarine 1 well-beaten white of egg 


Method. Sieve your flour into a basin. Make a hole in the 
middle and put into this the salt, oil, or melted margarine and 
beaten egg yolk. Start first by mixing these ingredients gently 
with your spoon without drawing in the flour. Now, gradually 
draw in the heap of flour. Add very gradually, a little at a time, 
your milk, which must be just tepid. Do not beat, but mix until 
the batter is perfectly smooth. It should be of the consistency 
of cream, just coating your spoon. The absorbent property of 
flour varies and, therefore, it is difficult to give exactly the amount 
of liquid required. 

Cover your batter and leave it. At the last moment add the 
beaten whites of egg. 


A Good Fritter Batter for Root Vegetables. Ingredients: 


34 oz. flour 2 tablespoonfuls of oil or 
A pinch of salt melted margarine 
+ gill of just tepid water ] white of egg 


Method. Mix as above, 
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Fried parsley is a good accompaniment to a dish of fritters, 
and a piquant sauce such as the barbecue and devil sauce 
given on pp. 164 and 160 is sometimes well liked. A salad with a 
sharp French or vinaigrette dressing may well be served with them. 


RISOTTO 
Ingredients for 4 or 5 people: 


6 oz. Patna rice 1 pint stock 
14 oz. margarine and 1 oz. 14 oz. cheese 
margarine (to finish) Bouquet garni 
2 OZ. onion Seasoning and a pinch of nutmeg 


Method. Do not wash or wet the rice. Heat margarine and add 
chopped onion. Stir continually over low heat till the onion is 
softened but not brown. Add rice and continue to stir until 
the rice has become soaked in the hot margarine. When it is 
really hot, after about two or three minutes, pour on the stock. 
Add seasonings, bouquet, and nutmeg. Stir gently till boiling. 
During this process care must be taken that no rice sticks to the 
pan. Once boiling point is reached, cover the pan and do not 
stir any more or the rice will stick and perhaps burn. Cover the 
pan and continue cooking, gently simmering, that is, in a moderate 
oven, for choice, The risotto should be ready in twenty-five to 
thirty minutes, the rice tender, and all the liquid absorbed. Some 
kinds of rice take less time than others, so it is well to take a look 
after twenty minutes. When ready, remove bouquet and add 
cheese and margarine, broken in small pieces. Mix this in 
lightly and carefully with a fork. 

Tomato purée and garlic are both good additions to the above 
ingredients. This plain risotto, if well made, is very good. It 
can, of course, be enriched in many ways: by the addition of a 
cream sauce containing mushrooms or a tomato sauce or kidneys 
or brown sauce. 

To prepare rice for curry wash it thoroughly. The simplest 
way is to put the rice in a sieve and this in a basin of water, so 
that the rice is covered. Rub the grains gently in your hands 
and change the water two or three times. When the water re- 
mains clear, the rice has been washed clean of all starch. Have 
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ready a large pan of boiling salted water. Sprinkle in the rice. 
Stir until it boils. Then stirno more. After fifteen minutes, test 
a grain to see if it is cooked. It may take from fifteen to eighteen 
minutes. Pour off the water and put the pan under the cold 
tap. When the water is clear, the rice is ready to be dried. Drain 
off all water and lay the grains on a clean cloth spread out on a 
dish (or use in place of cloth a piece of lightly greased paper). 
Set in a cool oven and dry for an hour or more. From time to 
time turn it over lightly with a fork. 

The savoury rice mentioned earlier is a very simple affair, 
but good enough to eat as a separate dish with, perhaps, fresh 
chutney. 

Prepare the rice in the way described. The rinsing after cook- 
ing may be omitted. In this case, pour off every drop of water 
and shake the pan over the fire to dry off the grains. Have ready 
a frying-pan in which you have cooked a little onion in margarine. 
Put the rice in this, add plenty of chopped herbs and seasoning, 
and fry all till lightly browned. 








Chapter VIII 
HERBS 


HERBS at the moment are in danger of becoming a stunt, a cult, 
a bit of a bore, yet they are fine robust things and cooking without 
them can be a poor and tasteless affair. It is a mistake to let 
enthusiasm take you too far. I have in mind the remarks of an 
American friend after a dinner party given by a society of her- 
balists. She said she felt like a stuffed turkey. Herbs are only 
good when proper consideration is given to their strength or 
delicacy and their suitability in connection with the other in- 
gredients of the dish. 

It is worth taking pains to find out the taste and uses and 
possibilities of flavouring herbs; by doing so you enrich your 
cooking. Used in a subtle way they enhance most dishes. When 
they are too dominant they can be ruinous. 

Before the war such herbs as I grew in the garden got scant 
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attention from the kitchen. I was given chives and chervil to 
add to the salad when dressing it at the table, and mint and parsley 
had their time-honoured, but restricted, functions. Anything 
beyond that was, I know, regarded as so much flummery. It 
even needed a good deal of will power to get a bouquet garni 
on to a well-established everyday footing in the kitchen. Now 
that is changed, and we grow and use more herbs with good effect. 
I still only grow such kinds as I need in the kitchen or in the 
making of pot-pourri. There is no room, certainly now, for 
including any because they have nice names or sound quaint or 
because grandma grew them. The herb border is hard-worked, 
utilitarian, and invaluable. 

I know that sooner or later I must set them out in alphabetical 
order, but this has such a levelling effect, making all appear equal, 
which is misleading. I do not think, for instance, that the use of 
tarragon in Poulet a l’Estragon (pp. 182 and 183) should be given 
equal accent with parsley as a garnish. The crystallized leaves 
of pineapple mint deserve a little limelight and the use and treat- 
ment of sorrel cannot be dismissed in a short note. So, before I 
make a list, I take leave to write at random for a while. 

I find tarragon a subtle herb. It is delicious with chicken as the 
French use it, and the flavour of a few blanched leaves laid in 
salmon trout is refreshing. Before the war we could follow Lady 
Sysonby’s recipe and add it to seasoned thick cream to serve cold 
with chicken. Even with bought synthetic cream it is possible to 
make a good tarragon sauce to serve with asparagus. I have 
given a recipe on p. 45, Chap. V. 

But you must be sure you have the right kind of tarragon. 
For some years I kept on being disappointed with the flavour of 
the dishes for which we used it. It took me some time to get 
round to tasting the leaves in the garden. When I did I realized 
that I’d got some quite inferior type of plant. I rang up the 
Herb Farm at Seal, told Miss Hewer my trouble, and ordered 
some plants of what she lists as ‘true French tarragon,’ and now 
all is well. In several large gardens I have found these plants of 
inferior flavour, so my trouble may be a common one. 

Once, too, when I ordered lemon thyme, which in appearance 
resembles common thyme, I got golden thyme—very pretty to 
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look at, but lacking the lemon flavour. The moral of this is to 
get your herbs from herb experts. The plants are not yet every 
nurseryman’s speciality. Even the ordinary garden mint is not 
foolproof, and many a gardener grows all unwittingly an inferior 
and poorly flavoured variety of this. The mints need to be 
divided and replanted every few years or they deteriorate. This 
applies to the ordinary spearmint as well as to the flavoured varie- 
ties that I want to tell you about. But first I will pass on the 
advice given to me by Miss Hewer. She drew my attention to 
Bowles’s mint (Mentha rotundifolia var. Bowles), saying it is one of 
the best for keeping true to type and flavour. I took her advice 
and planted it. It is very good; the leaf is rather hairy, but this 
is no disadvantage if, in using it for mint sauce, you pound it up 
with the sugar as mentioned on p. 163. 

Mint on glazed carrots, with new potatoes, in green pea soup, 
with honey in sandwiches, in certain hot and cold drinks, all are 
good, and truly well made mint sauce delicious. This, however, 
can be nasty and has earned itself some disfavour. Can you 
wonder when you think of it as you meet it sometimes: leaves, 
coarsely chopped, floating in undiluted malt vinegar, or, as I once 
met it abroad on a train, bright aniline green and made with 
peppermint. 

As well as the ordinary garden mint, there are some fragrant 
varieties neither well known nor commonly grown. You will 
find quite a number in the Herb Farm list. Of these particularly 
I like the pineapple and eau-de-Cologne mints. These are fra- 
grant and delicious, and may be used in any way that you would 
use ordinary spearmint. They make de luxe mint sauce. The 
flavour is actually best before the leaves get too old, but they do 
not alter in flavour quite as much as apple mint. The young 
leaves of this taste rather like a russet apple, but when they get 
older have a suggestion of sage; its first leaves are really excellent. 

One use to which I put the leaves of the pineapple and eau-de- 
Cologne mints is to crystallize them and use them to give finish 
and flavour to certain cold sweets. The amount of sugar needed 
is very small and the recipe is on p. 254. The reaction of critical 
palates to this flavour is that it is fresh and delicious and neither 
queer nor strange. 
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The fashion of taking mint tea as an alternative to coffee after 
dinner grows in popularity, and pineappleand eau-de-Cologne mints 
make, perhaps, the best of tisanes, see pp. “53 and 254, The leaves 
m1y also be used as we use scented geraz‘ain for flavouring table 
jcllies, fruit drinks, crab-apple jelly, apple cheese, and jam. 

The mint family has a powerfully flavoured member in penny- 
royal. This is not a generally useful herb, but it has its special 
place in one or two dishes and should not be left out of the herb 
garden. It is used, for instance, by farmers’ wives when a pig is 
killed, in the making of black puddings. A pinch of it may be 
added with other herbs to a barley pudding or savoury dumplings 
to serve with meat. It is pungent and must be added discreetly. 
The main use I have for it is for flavouring the cheeses mentioned 
on p. 224. 

In bringing sorrel under the heading of herbs I am following the 
example of others, but I think of it and use it as a vegetable and 
as an indispensable garden crop. It is always useful, but especi- 
ally so when other green vegetables are scarce. 

It makes one of the best of all soups and a good purée; the 
young leaves make a suitable ingredient in certain salads, and it 
can be substituted for apples for a sour sauce. It is easy to grow 
and a supply is obtainable most of the year. I imagine the reason 
it has not universal popularity is that it has a quality of sour 
sharpness refreshing to some, but not liked by every one. This 
quality, however, can be subdued, and sorrel, well and carefully 
cooked, is generally liked. 

In the garden we grow the variety called French Broad-leaved. 
From seeds sown in April young leaves are obtainable in about 
eight or nine weeks. 

Later, as the plants become mature, the newly unfurled leaves 
are best, and in the second year of growth it is advisable to use 
only these new leaves, as the old ones have often more acidity. 
This year it happened that our sorrel bed was moved early in 
spring; it had been overlooked in a rush of work the previous 
September. The result was we had no early leaves in the garden 
until May, so we fell back on the wild sorrel, which grows in 
plenty among the orchard grass. This is excellent, full of flavour, 
but more acid again than the cultivated variety. To diminish this 
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sourness we use sorrel leaves in conjunction with young nettle 
tops or spinach leaves or the green leaves of lettuce or chicory. 
Any or all of these reduce the proportion of acid in the whole dish, 
and this, to my mind, is a good way of dealing with the wild leaves. 

I suppose the reason the value of sorrel is underlined in my 
mind is that it is available in one form or another, garden or wild, 
for a great part of the year. Probably the most popular of all 
dishes made from it is sorrel soup (p. 144). The young leaves 
associated with blanched dandelion leaves make a good salad; 
in fact, plentiful and commonplace as this plant may be, it is 
really worth treating as a prima donna. 

I spoke of the decorative value of low hedges of the ordinary 
fennel in an earlier chapter. We grow two kinds; the common, 
and the sweet or Florence fennel. The first is easy to grow and 
makes the pretty low hedge I mentioned; it remains in good 
condition for several years. 

Both the leaves and stems may be used. Finely chopped, the 
former are suitable for flavouring sauces to accompany fish, and 
are good with sardines. I once had fish which had been wrapped 
in the leaves and grilled. The burnt leaves were discarded and a 
faint flavour remained. On the whole, however, it is the young 
stems which are of most use. These, when peeled, are crisp and 
juicy, and suitable to add to salads. Fine slices are added to the 
tomato jelly mould mentioned on p. 86. As the main stems 
mature, one takes only the young shoots from the axils of the 
leaves. At the end of the season, when the plants are cut down, 
there is often a last crop of small blanched shoots to be found 
Close to the roots. 

This ordinary fennel, however, is but a poor relation to the 
sweet or Florence fennel. When once this is known and success- 
fully grown in England, it will, I believe, take its proper place 
beside celery. The white crisp stems should be served in the 
same way as celery and eaten raw. They have a delicate flavour 
of anise as distinct in its way as the flavour of celery. In this 
plant the crowded leaf bases thicken until a sort of overground 
bulb is formed, oval in shape and about three or four inches long. 
When these are almost mature, a light drawing up of earth over 
the base of the plants helps in blanching. The real problem in 
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growing sweet fennel is drought. In our dry garden the plants 
are apt, if watering is neglected, to run to flower. If this happens 
we still get some benefit from the crop, though not the solid white 
hearts. We take the young stems from the axils of the leaves, 
and when these are over we cut the flowering stems down, cover a 
few plants with cloches, and get a few late blanched shoots from 
the roots. 

I have heard people describe the flavour of fennel as coarse. 
Perhaps they have only tasted the unblanched stems or leaves, or 
they may have been given an overdose of it cooked in Italy. 

Thinking of Italy brings me to the subject of garlic. Hyper- 
sensitive nostrils are apt to quiver disapproval at the very mention 
of garlic. If it’s a matter of enduring the smell of it in the Paris 
underground, I am with them, but not when cookery is in ques- 
tion. Take, for instance, the recipe for white haricots on p. 73. 
Garlic here is an almost indispensable ingredient, and yet I doubt 
whether a normally sensitive palate could single out its flavour in 
the finished dish. Tomato sauces call for its use, and such meat 
dishes as navarin of mutton. For those who frankly like garlic 
there is all the range of salads in which subtly to employ it. For 
those who unblushingly enjoy it I will tell how I ate it once in 
America. Those who find the taste vulgar had best skip the 
following paragraphs. 

One Sunday I found myself for a single day in @ town in Oregon. 
I spent the morning reading the papers. These gave me a strange 
disoriented feeling—I think it must have been the display adver- 
tisements of the town’s churches, which set out in good commercial 
style the merits and benefits on offer, headed in most cases by a 
photograph of the incumbent. I felt a million miles from home. 
Then I went to a dinner party, and had the same sensation I used 
to have long ago at the transformation scene in the pantomime, 
and Europe seemed suddenly close at hand again. Lovely rooms, 
nriceless pictures, elegant women in Paris clothes, cosmopolitan 
sprii touching perfection—in no city have I eaten more exquisite 
Septe At the moment when we were eating a superlative salad, 
until » loaf was brought in, very light in texture—as indeed is 
plenty American bread—hot, crisp, and sliced. Between each 
but mad on all sides fresh butter had been thickly spread and the 
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loaf reheated in the oven. The butter had been lightly flavoured 
with garlic. 

I will admit that we repaired afterwards to bathrooms of such 
perfection as are not to be found in Europe, and dealt faithfully 
with a few mouth-washes, but no one seemed inhibited or worried. 
I believe I was the only one who wondered if, at a later gathering, 
we should steal on the air like a pale blue sensation. 

But garlic is both scarce and dear; for two years I have been 
unable to get any for the garden from the seedsmen. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is offered for sale in fruit shops. I have some- 
times bought a few ounces, broken up the bulbs, and planted 
the freshest and plumpest cloves. These have given a moderate 
crop, carefully conserved, and carefully used. I have sometimes 
wasted garlic because I kept it too long in a dry place and it 
shrivelled. Perhaps, for salads, the most economical way is to 
keep a few crushed cloves in the bottle of vinegar used for making 
dressings. 

One of the few plants I found in the derelict garden when we 
came to live here was a sweet bay-tree. It flourishes, as it should, 
just outside the kitchen door, and I doubt whether there is a day 
of the year when we do not pull one leaf, at least, for use in cook- 
ing. This bay is the laurel of the poets, the laurel of ancient 
Greece, of wreaths for heroes. 

An evergreen shrub, it is unsuitable, botanically, for inclusion 
in a chapter on herbs, but in the kitchen it is used as such. In 
some countries, to enrich the flavour of rice, the aromatic leaves 
are laid among the grain when this is packed, and we use them 
for the same purpose among dried prunes. But themain, the 
daily use is the flavouring of all kinds of savoury dishes. A leaf, 
or part of one, is in almost every bouquet garni, in many soups, 
sauces, and even in rice puddings. Some French recipes include 
finely chopped or pounded bay leaves, in pastes made of oily 
fish, for example. Indeed, every house should have a bay-tree 
at the door. I often wonder, when I see those clipped and formal 
specimens flanking neat front doors, whether the owner gets as 
much pleasure from using the leaves as from looking at the tree. 

Another aromatic shrub is rosemary. It gives almost a game 
flavour to liquor in which it is cooked. It needs to be used 
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judiciously, a sprig less than an inch in length is generally ample. 
It is good for soups and excellent with stewed beef. 

In this chapter I will include two more plants, which also do 
not properly belong in the herb category, but are used much in the 
same way. These are sweet-scented geranium and damask rose. 

The geranium leaves are good for flavouring preserves, table 
jellies, and fruit drinks, and dried for pot-pourri and sweet herb 
mixtures. Recipes are given on pp. 257 and 258. 

A recipe for the use of damask rose leaves in jam is given on 
pp. 218 and 219, and they form, of course, the best of all bases for 
pot-pourri. 

During the winter we have supplies of fresh herbs from plants 
lifted from the garden and given the protection of glass. These 
are supplemented by others dried at the summer harvest. We lift 
roots of chives and mint and pack them in boxes, we make suc- 
cessive sowings of chervil in boxes, and we dry thyme, mint, 
savory, basil, and marjoram. Bay and rosemary, and, in mild 
winters, sage and parsley are to be found in the garden. 

To keep tarragon for winter flavouring wefollowa French method. 

Strip the leaves from the stem. Plunge these into fast boiling 
water for a minute only. Arrange the blanched leaves in small 
glass sterilizing jars with lightly salted water. Sterilize as for fruit. 

When once the habit is acquired of using fresh herbs in their 
suitable dishes one will not willingly cook without them. More- 
over, there is great pleasure and interest in gaining new knowledge 
and new ideas. I felt as though I came into a new realm when I 
first read the book referred to on p. 236, Herbs, Salads, and 
Seasonings, by X. Marcel Boulestin and Jason Hill. Guided by 
such a book you will not go far wrong in the kitchen, and will be 
unlikely to let enthusiasm lead to over-wild experiment. 

Here is a short alphabetical list of some useful herbs. 


ANISE (Pimpinella Anisum). Annual. From seed in spring. 
Used for flavouring drinks, gingerbread, French Pain d’Epices, 
biscuits, and pancakes. 


BALM (Melissa officinalis). Perennial. 
The lemon scent of the leaves add a fragrance to cold summer 
drinks, especially if the sprig is first bruised in a mortar. 
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The dried leaves are good for pot-pourri and herb mixtures. 
This is not a suitable herb, in my opinion, for use in savoury 
dishes or salads. It can be used as a tisane. 


BAY (Laurus nobilis). Shrub. See p. 107. 


BASIL, SWEET (Ocimum basilicum). Annual. From seeds sown in 
spring. 

Particularly a herb to use with tomatoes, either raw or cooked. 
Finely chopped, it adds a subtle flavour to tomato salad or soup. 
It keeps its flavour when dried. It is good with beans and in 
cheese dishes, and may be mixed with other chopped herbs and 
added to a green salad, an omelette, or scrambled eggs. 


BURNET Or SALAD BURNET (Sanguisorba minor or Poterium San- 
guisorba). Perennial. 


The very young green leaves are good chopped up with other 
herbs, for salad. They have a slight taste of cucumber. This is 
not a plant I would grow in quantity. For an occasional addition 
to salads a few plants will give enough young leaves. In early 
April before cucumbers are ready the taste is refreshing and new. 
Later, the leaves become too tough for use. 


CHERVIL (Anthriscus Cerefolium). Annual. From seed sown in 
position and thinned. 


Of great value in soups, especially sorrel and potato soups. 
Good in salads and in omelettes. One of the most useful of 
herbs and well worth sowing in frames for winter use. Fresh 
home-saved seed is best and germinates quickly. It may be sown 
at intervals from March to July. A sowing in September will 
give a winter supply if protection of frames is given. 


CHIVES (Allium Schoenoprasum). Perennial. An accommodating 

plant that grows readily in the garden, will submit to forcing 

in winter and does quite well on a window-sill, even in a 
town kitchen. 

The delicate onion flavour is invaluable for salads, excellent as 

a garnish for soups, particularly potato soup and Créme Vichy- 

soise, good in sandwiches to flavour margarine or with cheese, 
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in omelettes, in potato salad, and may be sprinkled over mashed 
potatoes (see p. 37). 
CORIANDER (Coriandrum sativum). Annual. 

_It is important only to use the ripe seeds, which have a dis- 
tinctive aromatic flavour. They used to be made into comfits, 
covered with hard sugar. Any one who remembers patiently 
sucking away the sugar or impatiently risking a tooth in cracking 
them will remember the pungent taste of the seed. Their chief 
and excellent use now is in curries. They may well be used to 
flavour cakes and junket. 


CUMIN (Cuminum Cyminum). Annual. 


Sow seed under glass in April or outside in May. Use 
the seeds when ripe. Excellent for flavouring curries and 
cheeses. 


DILL (Anethum graveolens). Annual. 


A pretty plant rather like fennel. Used for pickling cucumbers 
(dill pickle) and for fish sauces. 


FENNEL (Foeniculum officinale). Perennial, best treated as a 
biennial. See p. 105. 


SWEET FENNEL (Foeniculum dulce). Annual. 


A shorter, stockier plant than Foeniculum officinale, valuable 
for the swollen stem base. It requires moisture all through its 
growing period. When this is almost completed, final blanching 
is achieved by drawing a thin layer of fine soil round the plants. 
A popular vegetable in America, it is eaten raw like celery, which 
it resembles in texture; it has a flavour of anise. See pp. 105 
and 106. 


HORSE-RADISH (Cochlearia armoracea). Perennial. 


An indispensable plant worth better cultivation than is generally 
given to it. Thick fleshy roots can be obtained in rich well- 
tilled soil in full sun. Horse-radish sauce is not only good to eat 
with roast beef, but excellent also in association with certain 
fish dishes, particularly good, for instance, with smoked trout or 
smoked eel and with oysters. The grated root is sometimes mixed 
with salad dressings and sauces. See Sauce chapter. 
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SWEET MARJORAM( Origanum Majorana). Best treated as a hardy 
annual. 
This has a pungent flavour and is useful for general flavouring 


purposes. 
MINT (Mentha). Perennial. 


Miss Hewer gives about twenty varieties in her list. I grow 
the following kinds: 


M. spicata viridis or lamb’s mint. For sauces, tisanes, fruit 
drinks, and flavouring preserves, and good dried for fragrant 
mixtures. 

M. rotundifolia, Bowles’s variety. An excellent variety because it 
does not readily revert to type as some mints do. Of good 
flavour and suitable for all purposes given above. 

Apple mint. The young leaves have the distinct russet apple 
flavour. Suitable for uses as above. 

Pineapple and eau-de-Cologne mint. I think these the best of all, 
fragrant and sweet; both are excellent for mint sauce, tisanes, and 
for all the above purposes. For crystallized leaves of these, 
see p. 254. 

Ginger mint. Rather hot in flavour, this makes a soothing 
tisane and has digestive value. 

Peppermint. Used in the same way as ginger mint. For notes 
on mint, see p. 103. 


PARSLEY (Petroselinum sativum). Biennial. 

This is a herb that needs no recommendation in an English 
kitchen. Yet there are cooks who restrict its use to garnishes 
and parsley sauce. Should you bar the first and draw her atten- 
tion to the details of the preparation of the second she may think 
you an eccentric. French cooks often advocate the use of the 
stems alone for inclusion in a bouquet, these have much flavour. 
Fried parsley (p. 257) is a good accompaniment to many fish and 
vegetable dishes. 


PENNYROYAL (Mentha Pulegium). Perennial. 

There are two forms, the creeping and the upright. The latter 
is the more practical for picking and harvesting. A strong herb 
to be used discreetly in flavouring of savoury dishes and cheeses. 
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PURSLANE (Portulacca oleracea). Annual. 
The fleshy leaves are used in salads. 


SAGE (Salvia officinalis). Perennial. 


This homely herb is strong in flavour. Its main use is for sage 
and onion stuffing for duck and pork. It also makes a very good 
jelly to serve with either. See p. 246. 


SUMMER SAVORY (Satureia hortensis). Annual. 


This is the flavouring de luxe for broad and other beans. It 
may also serve for general flavouring of savoury dishes. 


WINTER SAVORY (S. montana). Perennial. 
| May be used as summer savory. 


SORREL (Rumex acetosa). Perennial, best treated as a biennial. 

The garden variety is readily grown from seed. Leaves of the 
wild plants are good, though more acid. Full notes are given 
on pp. 104 and 105. 


TARRAGON (Artemisia Dracunculus). Perennial. 


This is one of the best of herbs provided yon get the right 
variety. Notes on this may be found on p. 102. 


THYME (Thymus vulgaris). Perennial. 

Miss Hewer in her herb farm list gives over two dozen varieties. 
Under culinary herbs she gives two—black or common and lemon 
thyme. Both are required in the kitchen, and I would add some 
of those listed under fragrant herbs: 7. azoricus, for its unusual 
flavour; 7. vulgaris, golden; and T. vulgaris, silver posy, for their 
colour. Thyme jelly is excellent. 
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Chapter IX 
SALADS 


THERE seem to be several schools of thought about salads, and, 
without didactic intention, I divide them roughly into three and 
favour one. 

First, that which thinks primarily of salad as an accompaniment 
to cold meat, perhaps for a Sunday evening meal. Here it is the 
mixed salad that generally finds favour. It may contain lettuce, 
tomatoes, watercress, onions, beetroot, and even hard-boiled 
eggs. This is often dressed with a simple cooked dressing on the 


lines of those on pp. 130 and 131. 
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Another school shows the American influence and is much 
concerned with the decorative aspect. An assortment of in- 
gredients is sometimes arranged in a grape-fruit glass and, looking 
like a vividly coloured magazine picture, is generally served as a 
separate course. As well as lettuce it may contain grape-fruit, 
orange, pineapple, grapes, peaches, and so on. Dressed with 
mayonnaise, it is often finished off with a sprinkling of ground 
nuts. Itseems to me a bit remote from the salad world, but of 
that I will say more later. 

The third school, which I follow, eats salad with hot dishes, 
chicken, game, meat, indeed most savoury courses, likes it 
almost daily and, if possible, all the year round. Generally 
speaking, it treats the various salad ingredients individually, 
mixing them, if at all, with moderation. It likes lettuce salad 
with chicken and watercress or cucumber salads as accompani- 
ments to grilled food. Md&che (lamb’s lettuce or corn salad), 
chicory, and endive all have their esteemed place. 

Each school has its adherents, and there are points worth 
mentioning in each. The mixed salad, the Sunday night variety, 
can make almost a meal. The first time I had lunch on an 
American train; I ordered a meat or chicken course, and with it 
something listed on the menu as Philadelphia—I think it was 
Philadelphia—Salad Bowl. The waiter asked me if I wanted the 
salad first, and I indicated that I wanted both together. I thought 
J detected a look of surprise. When he brought me a large wooden 
bowl of mixed salad, I imagined I was to help myself, and then, 
as in English trains, that he would snatch it away and hand it 
round to other tables. Not at all, there it stayed for me alone. 
It seemed a bit extravagant. Then some young girls, returning 
to school, blew into the car and, amidst high-pitched chatter and 
laughter, I heard their orders and realized that Philadelphia 
Salad Bowl was a main course, and that most of them were 
choosing it. That was one step on the road to behaving less like 
an innocent abroaa. 

The bowl contained lettuce, spring onions, tomato, beetroot, 
watercress, celery, and small bits of Roquefort cheese. I didn’t 
really like the cheese; and that brings me to what I want to say 
about mixed salads. Most people have idiosyncrasies about 
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what ingredients they like and dislike. For instance, I do not 
like slices of either tomato or beetroot mixed among lettuce. 
Unless one knows the taste of every one at table, it is a good plan 
and an elegant one to serve the ingredients apart, though all on 
one dish, and the dressing in a separate tureen. A long dish is 
best, and side by side you may arrange lettuce hearts, spring 
onions, watercress, tomatoes, not cut up but skinned and left 
whole, beetroot finely sliced and, for choice, already dressed, but 
well drained so that it is not sloppy, and beyond this any other 
ingredients you wish. For such a mixture a cream dressing or 
one of the cole slaw dressings on pp. 127, 130,and 131 may be chosen, 
thinned down with a little milk or top of the milk, or perhaps a 
potato dressing. Chopped herbs are a good addition to any of these. 

In the second, or American school, I have had dishes I thought 
delicious and others I could not eat. I think one needs to be most 
judicious and, personally, I would avoid mayonnaise in this con- 
nection. I have eaten, in Connecticut, a delicate mixture of 
avocado pear, peeled muscats, and fresh pink-tinted grape-fruit with 
a light cream dressing that was heavenly. On the other hand, I 
have seen the subtle avocado affronted with thick mayonnaise. 
In the happy days when, without being a plutocrat, one might 
have little melons to serve as a first course, I have filled them with 
cubes of their own flesh mixed with diced cucumber and dressed 
them with a thin cream dressing, flavoured with fresh tarragon 
or a touch of curry powder. After the war, I hope to eat orange 
or grape-fruit salad with roast duck or wild duck. But these 
dishes are far removed from the over-trimmed mixtures covered 
with mayonnaise and garnished with nuts. These seem to me 
unworthy of the name of salad. The war, of course, has limited 
them in their more diverse and colourful manifestations. Again, 
like the Brains Trust, I give myself second thoughts on this. 
Perhaps it is the texture of the mayonnaise that I dislike in this 
connection. Mayonnaise, if you will, with lobster or salmon, 
but not, for me, anyway, with fruit or lettuce or tomatoes or 
watercress. There is no sense now in even mentioning the 
avocado, but if the war ends suddenly and I surprisingly find 
myself in possession of one, it will be dressed with a slightly sharp 
French dressing. 
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Now to come to what I regard as salad proper, and a list of 
plants to be grown for it: 

Lettuce (cabbage and cos). 

Lamb’s lettuce (mache or corn salad). 

Endive (curled and Batavian). 

Chicory. 

Watercress. 

American cress. 

Of these, lettuce plays a most important part, from the thinnings 
of the seedlings, which we use whenever there are any, to the 
wonderful crumpled, cream-coloured hearts of the variety called 
Iceberg, and the crisp, juicy long leaves of cos, which is the kind 
of lettuce I like to eat for breakfast. 

Early in the year, we sometimes sow a few boxes of seed to eat 
in the seedling stage to fill in gaps between crops. We try to have 
some kind of lettuce, indoor or out, for many months of the year. 


Preparation of Lettuce Salad. 


If lettuce hearts only are used, one can sometimes avoid having 
to wash the leaves, which is a great advantage. If they must be 
washed they need thorough drying by vigorous shaking in a salad 
basket or cloth. It is the word ‘vigorous’ here that is important, 
a little delicate shake is not enough. If you have a proper open- 
work wire salad basket, it is best to stand outside the kitchen 
door and swing it the full length of your arm fast and hard. If 
you must use a cloth, it is second best, you will need to be even 
more energetic to get rid of all the water. 

The leaves may be broken up or left whole, but never sliced 
with a knife. The dressing should be done at the very last minute, 
preferably at table, I think. This seems so elementary that I 
almost hesitate to say it, but it is so important. I have been 
offered, in a famous, highly expensive restaurant, a salad which 
had been dressed hours ahead of time and kept in the ice-box, 
and I have had a member of my family made really ill by eating 
a salad dressed too soon and kept for hours. A French dressing 
is, I think, the very best for lettuce, and on p. 132 I have given 
this, but in the absence of oil, there is nothing to be done but 
accept a substitute, and a thin cream dressing will serve. I like 
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to vary this by adding, at table, finely cut up herbs, chives, chervil, 
or tarragon, occasionally even a little fennel or marjoram, some- 
times in mixture and sometimes separately. For those who like 
it, as I do, a suggestion of garlic is achieved either by rubbing the 
cut surface well round the bowl or by a piece of bread laid in the 
bowl with some garlic rubbed on it, or by crushing up a bit of it 
and adding it to the dressing. 


Corn Salad (Lamb’s Lettuce or Mache). 

We sow this in August and September for winter use and early 
spring, and sometimes make a small sowing in a frame as a 
stand-by in case of a particularly harsh and destructive winter 
It is good served in place of lettuce and with a similar dressing. 


Endive. 

In England we mean by endive either that plant which looks 
like a curly frizzy lettuce or, by Batavian endive, a broader- 
leaved plant slightly resembling, perhaps, a cos lettuce. This 
becomes puzzling if you look up a French cookery or plant book, 
for they call this plant chicorée, and the curly one chicorée frisée. 
By chicory in England we mean that blanched plant that used to 
come over from Holland and Belgium, and which we grow in the 
cellar in winter. The French call this endive. I mention this in 
passing, because there have been occasions when I have got 
muddled talking to friends in France about these plants. 

Endive, then, in England the curled green plant which looks so 
pretty, is a valuable autumn and winter salad. The main cultural 
‘point about it is that it has to be blanched, and this is done by 
careful gathering together and tying of the leaves. Then a plant 
plot is set firmly over the plant and a slate laid over the hole to 
keep out light. The plants must be so treated in succession, for 
once they are blanched they begin to decay. 

The broad-leaved or Batavian endive may be treated in the same 

ay, but we find it convenient to lift the plants carefully in suc- 

ssion in autumn and put them under the greenhouse benches, 
xcluding light with a curtain of hessian. 

Both these plants may be dressed in the same way as lettuce, 

ough the broad-leaved kind also lends itself to a thicker cream 

ressing. 
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Chicory (in France called Endive, sometimes called Endive Belge). 
I have mentioned this plant at some length in another chapter. 

All I need say here is that one either breaks up the leaves or, 

preferably, I think, keeps them whole, and that they may be dressed 

either with French or any one of the cream dressings. 


Watercress. 

Watercress salad makes a particularly good accompaniment to 
grilled or roast meat, and is best served with a rather sharp 
dressing. The nearest you can get in wartime to a French dress- 
ing is best with plenty of mustard in it or, if you like it, a vin- 
aigrette sauce as mentioned on p. 133. 


American Cress. 

I sometimes grow a small patch of this chiefly for use in 
soups, as the leaves are inclined to be a little hot. One can, 
however, use them as ingredients in a mixed salad. 


Tomato Salad (see pp. 84 and 85 for cultural notes). 

Peel the tomatoes (see below), and remove any hard bit near 
the stalk end. Sprinkle lightly with sugar. In the absence of a 
French, use a thin cream dressing and add to it finely chopped 
basil, the herb especially suited to tomatoes. You may add or 
substitute chives or chervil. Grind a little black pepper over 
the whole. 

Note. To skin tomatoes, place them in a wire basket and plunge 
them for a moment into boiling water, removing them immedi- 
ately. Or hold your tomato with a skewer or fork over a gas ring 
fora moment. If you are fortunate enough to get your tomatoes 
at a state of perfect ripeness, you can sometimes peel them without 
this preliminary treatment. 


Cucumber Salad. 

Whether you do or do not peel acucumber for a salad is a matter 
of taste. Some people believe that eating a little of the skin 
renders the cucumber more digestible. Not that, in the view of 
modern authority, it is indigestible but, unfortunately, for some 
years it was dogged by a reputation for being so. I told, in 
another book, my fears, happily unrealized, for a child of two 
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years who picked a cucumber from a frame and consumed 
the whole of it before he was discovered, with no ill effects 
whatsoever. 

For eating as an accompaniment to meat, I like cucumber in 
the French way. Peel and slice the cucumber, only removing the 
seeds if it is too mature, salt the slices lightly and allow them to 
stand for half an hour. Now you have to decide between two 
points of view. You may drain away all the liquor, or you may 
add it to your dressing of oil, vinegar, and black pepper. Some 
people hold that the liquor is a digestive. This can only be 
decided by the trial and error method. Finally, a sprinkling of 
chives or chervil is suitable. 

There are many other materials suitable for salads. An account 
of them all would make a book in itself. Here, however, are 
some of the more important: 


Raw grated vegetables Cauliflower (cooked and raw) 
Raw cabbage Calabresse 

Beetroot Spanish radish 

Potatoes Spinach 

Celeriac and globe artichokes Dandelion and sorrel leaves 
French beans Leeks 


We have heard so much during the war about raw vegetables, 
especially raw carrot, that it seems unnecessary to mention them 
here. Yet I think there are one or two points worth noting. 
First let me say that all the following will form suitable in- 
gredients for 


A Mixed Raw Vegetable Salad. 


Carrot Beetroot 

Turnip Cabbage heart (both red and white) 
Celeriac The hearts of Brussels sprouts 
Artichokes (Jerusalem) Radishes 

Kohlrabi Seakale 


The relative proportions are a matter of taste. 

I am in favour of a small amount only of beetroot, not too much 
artichoke, more kohlrabi or turnip or radish, and plenty of celeriac, 
carrot, cabbage, or Brussels sprout hearts. The fineness or other- 
wise to which one reduces these raw vegetables needs comment. 
Those who have the youngest and most efficient of teeth will 
probably like a coarse shredding, the necessary crunching and 
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chewing being agreeable to them. But any one less well equipped, 
unable in reasonable time to reduce the shreds to a digestible 
state, is likely to suffer, and will only find such a salad agreeable 
and digestible if a fine grater is used. -This will make the veget- 
ables softer, more juicy, easier to digest, but somewhat less pretty 
to look at. In any case, arrange them in separate heaps, and 
sprinkle them with such herbs as you choose; chives are good, or 
the green sprout of an onion, or chervil. Do all this as near to 
the meal as possible, for this salad will not keep well. Serve the 
dressing separately. 

If you are offering this salad to people who are not salad- 
minded, who have conservative tastes in food, or who have not 
contemplated raw vegetables as edible food, and are therefore 
prejudiced, you may convert them or harden them against it 
for ever by the dressing. I have observed this more than once. 
The dressing should be well flavoured, creamy, and there should 
be plenty of it, for the vegetables absorb a great deal. The cole 
slaw dressing on p. 127 is good, or you may use one of those 
shown in the table on pp. 130 and 131. 


Raw Cabbage Salad or Cole Slaw. 

This dish, in the past less popular with us than in America, is 
beginning to be appreciated. Take the heart of a cabbage, prefer- 
ably a savoy, cut it in quarters with a very sharp knife, and remove 
all stem and hard pieces. Slice or shred it as finely as you can. 
Cabbage fresh from the garden can be used straight away. If, 
however, it is not really newly cut, the shreds should be thrown 
into cold water for an hour and then be well dried; they may then 
with advantage go into the ice-box for a short spell. Finely cut 
celery, watercress, or cooked beetroot may be added, and a cream 
dressing, seasoned with mustard, is suitable. This crisp and nutty 
salad is not suited to all digestions. You may render it more 
digestible, although you will destroy its crispness, by blanching 
the cabbage, before slicing it, for three or four minutes in boiling 
salted water. 

The hearts of Brussels sprouts, finely sliced, are even better than 
cabbage. 


_ A pleasing way to serve raw vegetable salads is to use as a 
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container the shell of a cabbage from which the heart has been 
neatly cut. 


Beetroot Salad. 


A beetroot salad can be a harsh and rather crude dish. On the 
other hand, it can be melting and refreshing. I think the art of 
making it, being old-fashioned, has, in some households, been 
forgotten, so I offer the method here. 

The cooked beetroot, baked for choice, must be cold and 
ready to slice at least eight hours before the salad is required. 
This is an essential and not to be neglected point. 

The beetroot should be cut in paper-thin slices, I find a cucum- 
ber cutter suits this purpose well, and the slices laid in a deep dish 
or soup plate. Then the following dressing is poured over it: 

Three or four tablespoonfuls of vinegar (and a tablespoonful 
of oil, if you like and have it) are mixed with a little crushed 
garlic, salt, black pepper, and a tablespoonful of sugar. Enough 
of this mixture should be made to cover the beetroot well. It will 
soak up a great deal of liquid. 

At this stage you may add, if you like (and if you prefer it to 
the garlic, although both together are good), the finely chopped 
green part of an onion which has sprouted in the dark. From time 
to time the beetroot is turned over gently in the mixture, and at 
the end of eight hours it will be found to have absorbed practically 
all the liquid, and is certainly not swimming in a bath of vinegar. 
Put it in the refrigerator for an hour before serving and grind a 
little fresh black pepper over the top of it. Now you will have 
a melting beetroot salad that is not too harsh and vinegary. 

Here is a way of preparing a sort of beetroot hors-d’cuvre, 
better, I think, by far than the diced variety you are sometimes 
given in restaurants, not nearly so sharp, but with a little tinge of 
hotness, which is agreeable. 

Slice, very finely, a cold cooked beetroot and add either a 
little shallot or a bit of the green part of a sprouting onion, 
chopped very finely. Again you may add garlic if you like it. 
Add about 3 tablespoonfuls of grated horse-radish, and chop and 
mix the whole until it is of a fine consistency. Add a dessert- 
spoonful of sugar, brown for choice, a teaspoonful of salt, and 

"iz 
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2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of good vinegar, just enough to make the 
whole mass evenly moist but with none left over. This mixture 
is liked even by those who find beetroot slightly sickly; it has a 
clean, refreshing taste. 


Potato Salad. 


The main point about a potato salad, whether you dress it with 
a cream or French dressing, whether you make additions to it, 
and whether you eat it cold, warm, or hot, is that the selected 
dressing should be poured over it while the potatoes are really 
hot. In this condition the dressing penetrates the flesh. If left 
till cold, you get a taste of cold, unseasoned potato. 

Prepare your dressing beforehand. Choose small, evenly sized 
potatoes, cook them in their skins to retain the utmost flavour, 
and for choice steam rather than boil them. Take them from the 
pan, peel and slice them and pour the dressing over, turning the 
slices gently so that each one receives its share. 

Any one of the dressings on pp. 129, 130, and 131 will serve. 
The thicker ones need diluting with milk to a consistency of thin 
cream. Or you may like the vinaigrette dressing on p. 133. 
Here is a special dressing to use if you happen to have a couple 
of spoonfuls of red or white wine in hand: 


For 2 lb. of potatoes: 


4 tablespoonfuls olive oil (or sub- 2 tablepoonsfuls wine 
stitute cream, milk, or sauce) 3-4 tablepoonsfuls vegetable liquor 
1 tablespoonful vinegar Salt, pepper, and mustard 

It is a good plan to keep some dressing in reserve to add at the 
last moment in case the potatoes have become a little dry. 

The salad may be finished off with the addition of a sprinkling 
of chopped chives, chervil, or green onion top, and, if additional 
piquancy is wanted, you will add capers, sliced gherkins, dressed 
beetroot, or the beetroot and horse-radish mixture given on p. 121. 

If you wish for a hot potato salad, you must reheat the potatoes 
after adding the dressing and serve very hot sprinkled at the last 
with freshly ground pepper and a dash of paprika. On p. 129 is a 
recipe for a method in which bacon fat is used—it is both 
economical and good. 

Finally, here is an alternative method in which the potatoes are 
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beaten to a cream, and the salad has the consistency of mashed 
potatoes: 


Hot Potato Salad. Ingredients: 


2 Ib. potatoes A gill of cream salad dressing 
A nut of butter or cole slaw dressing 
Pepper and salt A tablespoonful of wine vinegar 


A dessertspoonful of mustard Finely chopped chives and celery 


Method. Boil the potatoes, put them through a sieve, beat in 
the butter while the pan is over the fire, add seasoning, mustard, 
and dressing. Go on beating as for mashed potato, then add 
chives, celery, and the extra vinegar. 

You may, if you wish, now turn this into a double boiler, where 
it will heat thoroughly without your having to watch so carefully. 
In this case, turn it out like a mould and serve either with water- 
cress or tomato, or finely sliced beetroot salad (see p. 121), or 
teetroot and horse-radish (see p. 121). This dish is very good if 
you make the potato salad very hot and the beetroot relish very 
cold. 


Celeriac. 


This is often served in restaurants as an hors-d’cuvre. The 
peeled root is cut in long shreds, left raw, or it may be blanched 
for five minutes in boiling salted water, and then drained, cooled, 
and dressed with a cream dressing. 

Another method, suitable to celeriac, salsify, globe artichokes, 
and kohlrabi, is to cook the sliced roots thoroughly and then to 
drain, cool, and dress. 


French Beans. 


Really young French beans, carefully cooked, well chilled and 
dressed, make an exceptionally good salad. In stringing them it 
_ is necessary to see that no vestige of fibre remains. When they 
are prepared, they should be tied in bunches so that they may 
easily be lifted whole from the saucepan. Plunge them into 
boiling salted water, be careful not to overcook them, lift them 
out, and drain on a cloth. Chill them thoroughly and dress them 
with a sharp French dressing or the nearest you can get to it 
in wartime. | 
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Cauliflower. 

The head of a cauliflower, divided into flowerets and prepared as 
mentioned on pp. 75 and 76, may be eaten raw with a cream dressing, 
but this is not to every one’s taste. It may also be grated and 
added to other raw vegetables. A more popular method is to 
cook it, allow it to get cold, and then dress it. Sometimes we cook 
it whole and remove all the central flowerets, arranging these 
round the side and filling the hollow with a heaped up watercress 
salad. One cook I know used a good mint sauce as a dressing 
for cauliflower salad. 


Calabresse or Green Broccoli. 
Calabresse or green broccoli is prepared as given on pp. 74 and75, 
then cooked, chilled, and drained, and served with a sharp dressing. 


Black Spanish Radish. 

This used to be popular in an Austrian restaurant in Paris. 
The radish was sliced very finely and dressed with cream horse- 
radish sauce. It was crisp, rather hot, and quite refreshing, but 
not suitable for delicate digestions. 


Spinach. 

Four pounds of raw spinach serves about four people. There 
are two methods. You may blanch the spinach by plunging it in 
boiling salted water, and allowing three minutes from the time the 
water reboils. Then drain. In this case, the leaves remain more or 
less whole, and in dressing them you take care not to break them 
up too much. You may also cook the spinach for ten minutes 
and then drain and chop. A somewhat sharp dressing is good 
with this, and some care should be taken to spread this evenly 
through the salad. 

You can, if you wish, mix the spinach with sliced or diced 
potato, but I prefer it alone and really well chilled. 

If you press it into moulds before putting it to chill, you can 
turn it out and ‘serve it on a slice of tomato or a lettuce leaf, and 
it is a good first course in summer served with crisp toast. 

A French dressing with plenty of mustard added is good. A 
good way to mix it is to put some of this in a bowl, then spinach, 
then more dressing, and so on. You are sure then of getting the 
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dressing well through the spinach. You may also use a thinned 
cole slaw sauce with extra mustard or even a vinaigrette. The 
sauce, in any case, needs to be on the piquant side. 


Dandelion and Sorrel. 


In early spring this salad can be very good. We put plant pots 
over the best dandelion roots we can find in the orchard grass 
—a slate over the hole—to blanch them. The whitest leaves are 
then used in conjunction with some sorrel leaves and dressed 
like lettuce. 


Leek Salad. 


I have kept what I think almost the best for the last and that is 
Leek Salad. Use the smallest leeks you can find—those no 
thicker than your finger. These often are to be found in the un- 
thinned rows of seedlings left after the crop has been planted out. 
Take plenty, for they shrink. Use only the white part, keeping 
them whole, and cook in fast boiling water; if small, this takes only 
ashort time. Arrange them carefully, dress with a sharp dressing, 
add herbs, if you wish, and serve them really cold. 
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Chapter X 
DRESSINGS 


IN unrationed days there would be no need to devote many words 
to the subject of salad dressings. A French dressing, a recipe for 
a good cream dressing, an economical one, some variations on 
these with herbs, and the matter might have been dismissed. But 
now with substitutes, with robbing Peter one day to pay Paul the 
next, it is not so simple. It is of no use to say take only the best 
oil and French wine vinegar or fresh lemon juice. Any oil is 
scarce, much of it tastes horrid, and it may be a long time before 
we get first-class wine vinegar again. One can, however, amelior- 
ate even quite a crude vinegar by flavouring it with herbs, as in the 
Herb Vinegar given on p. 128, and there are a number of ways of 
overcoming the oil problem until better days return. Even for 
126 
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those green salads that call so particularly for a classic French 
dressing, we have been driven to use alternatives, but we make a 
point of using a very thin dressing for this purpose. Lettuce 
leaves dressed with anything approaching a mayonnaise-like 
consistency I find unpleasing. 

T use as I can get them, home-made cream (margarine and milk, 
see pp. 20 and 21), bought synthetic cream, cream saved from the 
milk, milk thickened with cooked potato, a small quantity of sauce 
blanche made without milk in the French way (see p. 158), or of 
white sauce made with milk and vegetable liquor. For the very 
simplest of uncooked dressings, we use any one of these with 
vinegar and seasoning. We use the two last-named sauces for 
highly seasoned dressings. Here, for instance, is a good mixture: 


2 tablepoonsfuls either sauce 1 teaspoonful mustard (Savora for 
1 teaspoonful Worcester sauce choice) 

1 teaspoonful Harvey sauce A touch of garlic for those who 
Salt and fresh pepper wish, or a little onion juice 


When cream or oil can be used in place of sauce, this dressing 
is no longer a makeshift. 

When I can spare the margarine and milk, I make a small 
quantity of synthetic cream and keep it in the ice-box for these 
salad dressings. At other times, I make a good cole slaw dress- 
ing which I also keep and use much thinned down for green 
salads, and thicker for others. The following recipe dresses a 
good many salads—at a rough reckoning, I should say it makes a 
solitary egg serve about eighteen people. 


Cole Slaw Dressing. 
1 cupful vinegar 1 teaspoonful flour 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 2--3 tablespoonfuls salt 
4 tablespoonful dry mustard 
Mix the dry ingredients together and moisten with a little water. 
Add to the vinegar and cook thoroughly. 
2 eggs (or 1), beaten a little 1 cupful cream or reduced milk 
Butter the size of an egg 
Method. Pour the hot mixture over the eggs and butter, and 
beat thoroughly. When cool, add 1 cupful of cream or milk and 
beat again. 
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Later in this chapter will be found a table of cooked dressings 
in which there is considerable variation in the amount of rationed 
ingredients required. From it you may see at a glance which will 
suit the exigencies of the day. 

The flavour of any one of them may be varied by the replacement 
in part or whole of the vinegar by the following Herb Vinegar. 


Herb Vinegar. 

You may use any herbs you choose, in mixture or alone. This 
recipe is intended as a suggestion and a guide to quantities. 

Take 1 gill of vinegar, 1 tablespoonful of water, if very strong 
dilute with more water, and 1 tablespoonful of chives, chervil, 
tarragon, and parsley. 

Cook gently till the liquid is reduced to half. Strain, and use 
with more freshly chopped herbs in the final dressing. Garlic 
may be crushed and added at the last. 

Here is a cream dressing in which fresh herbs are used, and 
which may be made piquant by certain additions or hot by the 
use of extra mustard. 


Herb Cream Dressing. 

Take a gill of synthetic cream or one of the sauces already 
mentioned, and add to it a teaspoonful each of finely chopped 
chervil, chives, tarragon, and a little basil and marjoram. Add 
seasoning of salt and pepper, stir in a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and make it either hotter or sharper as you choose by the addition 
of a tablespoonful of made mustard, chopped capers, chopped 
gherkin, or any other sharp pickle, and add, if you like, a little 
crushed garlic. This is such a well-flavoured dressing that it is 
sometimes possible to make it even with wartime salad oil, perhaps 
half oil and half cream. 

I have mentioned the use of cooked potato for thickening milk 
or thin cream in dressings, but here is a proper potato dressing: 


Potato Dressing. Ingredients: 
Take the insides of two medium-sized 2 spoonfuls of milk or cream for adding 


baked or boiled potatoes in last 
1} gills of milk, cream, or oil (or sub- + gill vinegar 
stitute sauce) Pepper, salt, and made mustard to taste 


Method. Cream the potato finely and beat in the other in 
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gredients. Then, finally, dilute to the requisite consistency by the 
addition of extra milk or cream. Horse-radish is a good addition. 

And here is an economical way of dressing a potato salad to be 
served hot or cold. I give it by way of an offset to that given on 
p. 122, where I had the temerity to mention wine. 


Ingredients. For about 2 Ib. of potatoes: 


2 slices bacon 1 teaspoonful cornflour 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of vine- + teaspoonful dry mustard 
gar, according to its strength 1 teaspoonful salt 
$ cupful water 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 onion cut fine 
Method. Cook your two slices of bacon until very crisp and set 
aside. Put the chopped onion into the bacon fat and let it soften, 
but do not let it burn. Meanwhile mix your cornflour, mustard, 
and sugar with a little of the water. Now put this in the pan with 
the bacon drippings, vinegar, and water and bring all to the boil. 
Pour this mixture over the potatoes while they are hot and mix 
thoroughly. Crumble the crisp bacon over the top at the last 
moment if the dish is to be served hot. If cold, it may be left out. I 
may say there is nothing in the least coarse about this dish, especially 
if you can use good vinegar. The taste of bacon fat is imperceptible. 
From Farmhouse Fare, mentioned on p. 237, comes the follow- 
ing economical old-fashioned dressing, which pleases many tastes. 


Ingredients: 
2 pints milk 4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
4 dessertspoonfuls mustard 1 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 pint vinegar 
2 dessertspoonfuls salt 2 eggs 


2 tablespoonfuls oil 


Method. Mix together flour, sugar, salt, pepper, mustard, and 
oil. Well beat the eggs, add milk, and stir gradually into the other 
ingredients. Lastly, add vinegar, drop by drop. Pour into the 
saucepan, and stir over the fire until simmering. Summer for 
five minutes. Use double saucepan to prevent burning. 

| From Mrs. S. Yates, Buckinghamshire. 
Farmhouse Fare. 


Because I liked Cole Slaw in America, I collected a variety of 
recipes, and have set them out in tabular form in the hope that 
one form or another will suit the day’s rations. 
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TABLE OF SAUCE 
Note.—{1) In this table I have given the number of eggs used before 


(2) il these sauces may be thickened, and have additional 


(3) Before reading these recipes, please see ‘the notes on substitutes 


| 4 tablespoons 








gredients, add the 
beaten eggs and 
vinegar. Cook care- 
fully in a double 
boiler till 


add the butter 








Vinegar 3 tablespoons 
Water — 4 tablespoons 

Milk At will for thinning! 8 tablespoons 
cream 

Butter |: I teaspoon — i 

Sugar 1 teaspoon 1 tablespoon 

Eggs 2 yolks or joni |S whole a 

Flour | — 7 1 dessertspoon 
cornflour 

Pepper | A pinch A pinch 

Salt + teaspoon 1 teaspoon 

Mustard 4 teaspoon (dry) 1 fesse (dry) 

Method Mix ares Pe eee 


gredients, moisten 
with a little water, 
add the remaining 
water and vinegar 
and make a smooth 
mixture. Add the 
eggs and cook until 
thick. This is best 
done in a double 
boiler. When cool, 
stir in the cream or 
whatever substitute 
you may have taken 


2 tablespoons 





et 


Gill milk or cream 


1 oz. 


1 tablespoon 


2 whole 


1 teaspoon 


A pinch 


+ teaspoon 


enc 


1 teaspoon (dry) 


Mix the dry in- 
gredients and add 
to the butter, 
slightly softened. 
Into this beat the 
egg yolks and the 
vinegar. Add your 
cream and the 
beaten whites and 
cook a little longer 
Beat again before 
serving 
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OR DRESSINGS 


the war, but in each case the dressing can be adequately made with 


flavouring and seasoning, as required. 


on p. 127. 


4 tablespoons 





1} gills 


1 oz. 


1 dessertspoon 


1 whole 


2 tablespoons 


A pinch 


1 teaspoon 


1 teaspoon 


Proceed as in pre- 
Ceding dressings 


re ee or 





+ 02. 
spoon oil spoon bacon fat or 
margarine 
1 tablespoon 1 tablespoon 
2 whole None, a_ hard- | 1 yolk 
boiled yolk, if 
wished 
_ 1 tablespoon I teaspoon 
1 teaspoon A dash A dash 
1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
} teaspoon 4 teaspoon + teaspoon 


and vinegar to- 
gether and pour 
over the beaten 


eggs. Add season- | ingredients and | mixture begins to 
ing, return again to | cook and beat until | thicken. Add the 
the stove and cook | thick sugar, mustard, salt, 
until thick, stirring and pepper. Cook 
all the time. Allow for five minutes and 
to cool and add pour this mixture 


cream or milk, beat- 
ing thoroughly 








1 gill or 8 table- 
spoons 


4 tablespoons 4 tablespoons 





1 gill or 8 table- — 
spoons 






gill 










+ oz., or 1 table- | 4 0z., or 1 table- 


























Mix the dry in- 
gredients. Bring all 
liquids to the boil. 
Pour over the dry 


Blend the flour 
with the melted fat. 
Add the vinegar, 
and stir until the 


Heat the butter 












over your beaten 
egg yolk. Beat well 
and return to the 
fire for another 
minute 
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In the absence, or near absence, of fine olive oil, it is 
almost asking for trouble to mention a French dressing. Yet 
I should like to think that, if this book is of any use at all, 
it need not become waste paper the moment many good cook- 
ing ingredients return. I shall make that hope the cover for 
talking about the three-to-one oil and vinegar French dress- 
ing. 

This apparently simple affair can be a stumbling-block, so I will 
say something about it in detail, The classic ingredients are 
three parts of the best olive oil to one part of vinegar plus salt, 
pepper, and, on occasion, mustard. People who do not like the 
taste of oil will say three parts is too much. On the other hand, 
they may find more vinegar makes too sharp a dressing. I am 
sure a good deal of trouble is got over if the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed, ‘emulsified’ is the word, since oil and vinegar 
do not really mix. I personally do not like to find a globule of 
oil on a lettuce leaf and am not particularly addicted to the taste 
or texture of oil, yet I like the proportion of three parts of oil to 
one of vinegar in perfect emulsion. I depart from the normal 
procedure to achieve this. I use a glass or china cylinder holding 
a metal piston, a kitchen utensil generally sold as an egg beater. 
In a second or so, by gently working the piston, the ingredients of 
the dressing are thoroughly emulsified. 

Into the cylinder goes first a speck of crushed garlic, then 
salt, oil, vinegar, and mustard if required, and the whole 
is mixed. The pepper is sprinkled directly on the salad. 
All this can be done, of course, with a fork in a bowl, but 
it takes much longer and the elements divide again very 
quickly. 

The professional way, of course, is first to sprinkle the oil over 
the ingredients of the salad, lifting these as you do so in order that 
every leaf may be lightly touched with oil, and this process is 
repeated with the vinegar, and salt and pepper added last. Todo 
this perfectly, to achieve an absolute evenness of distribution, 
takes some skill. 

Above all things, whichever way you choose, there should be no 
liquid lying in the bottom of the bowl. If a lettuce salad is in 
question, each leaf should be lightly bathed in the dressing, but 
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there should be no surplus. You can only achieve this by turning 
the salad over and over gently and thoroughly. 

It is sometimes necessary to train a child’s palate to appreciate 
salads. A very simple dressing always popular in the nursery, 
_and I may say also in the kitchen, is made of a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of brown sugar dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
warm water with the addition of enough vinegar to make it agree- 
ably sharp, and salt and pepper. The herb vinegar mentioned 
on p. 128 is good used in this way. If you use an emulsifier, 
you may then gradually introduce a little oil until the children’s 
taste becomes adjusted, and they have no distaste for a normal 
dressing made with oil. A lettuce salad made with this 
dressing and sprinkled with chives or a little spring onion 
has a clean, light, refreshing taste which I find generally 
popular. 

The addition of sugar, mustard, and chopped herbs to a 
basic French dressing suits many purposes, indeed, you are 
then getting near to the vinaigrette dressing so good to 
serve with artichokes and asparagus, and with salads of root 
vegetables, French beans, spinach, and so forth. Here is a 
recipe: 


Vinaigrette Sauce or Dressing. (Before the war, lemon juice was 
used in place of half the vinegar.) Ingredients: 


4 tablespoonfuls vinegar (for choice half Chopped herbs —chervil, tarragon, 


tarragon or, failing this, a propor- parsley, chives (if you have no 
tion of herb vinegar if you like) chives you may use the sprouted 
1 gill of oil (see substitutes) top of an onion or a little finely 
A small bit of garlic grated onion o- onion juice) 
1 teaspoonful sugar ¢ teaspoonful salt, or a little more 
1 teaspoonful made mustard or more to 1 tablespoonful finely minced onion 
taste Black pepper 


Method. Mix the ingredients, the seasonings and herbs, add the 
oil, beating with a spoon or whisk, and finally the vinegar; or add 
the herbs to the liquids, emulsified as explained in the previous 
recipe. 

Finely chopped watercress added to a sharp French dressing is 
good. You need about two bunches for dressing a salad for 
6 or 8 people. 
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When cucumbers are plentiful a delicate dressing can be made 
in the following way. Ingredients: 


1 cucumber The well-beaten yolk of an egg or cream 
Made mustard or white sauce 

Seasoning 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls vinegar in the 
Chopped tarragon to taste absence of the juice of a lemon 


Method. Grate the cucumber, add other ingredients, and mix 
thoroughly. 








Chapter XI 
SOUPS 


WHEN the fashion for slimming was widely popular soup went into 
partial eclipse. There was an idea that it militated against the 
streamline we coveted. I am told this idea is incorrect, but I 
hesitate to dogmatize. In any case it is immaterial, for now 
rationing controls our figures, and soup is in again and with 
very good reason. The addition of a soup course may turti the 
balance of a too light meal into something satisfying and sub- 
stantial. Some soups are a meal in themselves, a bowl of mine- 
strone, for example, or of soupe a l’oignon gratinée or potage 
parmentier eaten with a slice of crusty home-made bread makes a 
good main dish for luncheon on a cold day. 

I use the French names for onion and for potato soup, not from 
affectation, but because it is from the French that we learn what 
soups can really be. They have a genius for such dishes, homely 
and economical, yet distinguished and nourishing. Our English 
soups are, I think, less even in their goodness. We have, or I 
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should say used to have, turtle soup with its city banquet touch, 
and Queen Victoria’s soup, quoted in Lady Sysonby’s book, for 
which three fat fowls and a quart of cream are required. At the 
other end of the scale there is an item, gravy soup, fourpence, 
often found on the menu of tea-shops run by ladies. Between 
these extremes there is a range of soups, some good, some bad, 
and I suppose that oxtail, mock turtle, and mutton broth might 
almost be called national dishes. But, on the whole, we are not, 
as a nation, notably good at soup making. I believe many a cook 
thinks that what she calls good, rich stock is indispensable, and 
that without this nothing worth while is to be contrived. I have 
an idea that some of us have been put off soup from early years by 
too much use of rich stock and of an injudiciously kept stock-pot. 

Some people with economic intent will put anything in a stock- 
pot, and in doing so do not offend the tradition of the English 
kitchen. To my mind, it is a pity to mix mutton remains with 
those of beef, or to add such strong-tasting ingredients as carcasses 
of game or duck. Mutton bones are best used separately, and 
preferably for mutton broth. Carcasses of duck and game make 
good soup used alone, and are a basis for the rich brown sauce 
used in salmis. It is the mix-up of everything that over-flavours 
stock and makes the taste, in my opinion, disagreeable. 

There is a lesson to be learnt from the French national pot-au- 
feu. For this the cook takes a piece of fresh beef, water, and 
some vegetables, and makes first a delicious clear soup, which 
she pours over thin crisp toast. The beef itself—the bouilli— 
then forms a second course. This bouilli can be so good that I 
shall pay special attention to its uses in Chapter XIII. I lay em- 
phasis on pot-au-feu, and later will give a detailed recipe for it, 
because not only is it delicious, but it is a good way of making 
the most of a small ration of beef and, equally important, the 
cheaper cuts of meat are suitable. In England we are inclined to 
use only salt beef for boiling, and when, under present restrictions, 
a cook faces a piece of fresh beef which falls below her standards, 
she is apt to lose heart. The result may be an uninspired stew, 
while pot-au-feu might have been a first-rate answer. 

It is, however, not those soups for which meat or meat stocks 
are important that I want to stress here. I am more concerned 
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at the moment with those made from vegetable bouillon or milk 
or plain water. It is interesting to note that French cookery 
books frequently give alternative recipes for both soups and 
sauces, gras or maigre. In the latter, of course, no meat is used 
at any stage in the preparation, and to some palates soups so 
prepared are particularly agreeable. 

For the ordinary household the vegetable bouillon can be 
simply the water in which vegetables for the table have been cooked. 
Potatoes, peas, beans, asparagus, cauliflower, celery are good, 
pea shells washed and simmered especially so, roots such as 
turnips and celeriac will serve. Where a large quantity is re- 
quired a special liquor may be made from dried pulses, peas, 
haricots, and lentils, from root vegetables and fresh vegetable 
trimmings. Vegetable stock of either kind will not keep long, 
and should be used as soon as possible, preferably within twenty- 
four hours of making. It is easy with even a modest supply of 
vegetables to have the basis for a variety of soups. 

One could fill volumes with recipes for soup without exhausting 
all the possibilities. It is more practical and interesting, I think, 
to adapt the ingredients you happen to have and to experiment 
with them. It is, of course, a great help to have a good book of 
reference, such, for instance, as Ambrose Heath’s book mentioned 
on pp. 231 and 232. 

There are some general principles which may usefully be 
observed. A vegetable soup may lose its clear, fresh flavour if 
cooked too long. When, therefore, you are using roots, these 
should be finely sliced or, in some cases, chopped so that they may 
cook quickly. In a great many soups it is important to cook 
the sliced vegetables first in a little fat; margarine, good dripping, 
or, in some cases, good lard is used, or the fat part of bacon 
finely scraped into a sort of pomade. This preliminary sweating 
of the vegetables draws out the flavour. They should not, 
as a rule, be allowed to colour beyond « pale gold; not to 
fry, that is. Gentle heat only is required, and they must be 
covered, and frequently stirred or shaken during this period of 
cooking, which may be, in some cases, as much as thirty minutes. 
They are now softened, partly cooked, and ready for the addition 
of the liquid. A further gentle simmering for perhaps thirty 
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minutes completes the cooking, after which you have only to 
adjust flavouring and make any additions or thickening you 
may intend. 

Liaison with egg or egg yolks. This is an optional enrichment of 
certain soups. In wartime we would not use eggs in finishing off 
a soup already smooth and sufficiently nourishing. But in the 
case, for instance, of soup made from sorrel or watercress, this 
final liaison is of importance. Without it many people would 
find sorrel soup rather thin, perhaps harsh. 

In making the liaison there are precautions to be observed. 
The egg, sometimes whole, sometimes the yolk only, is beaten up 
together with 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of milk. This mixture is put 
through a strainer into a basin. When the soup is ready a few 
spoonfuls of hot liquid are added to the contents of the basin 
and then the whole poured into the hot soup. It is well to draw 
the pan off the heat while this is done. This proceeding prevents 
curdling, and after it is done the soup should not be boiled again. 

Thickening. Soups are thickened, when this is necessary, in 
several ways. Sometimes flour is incorporated at an early stage, 
as in sorrel soup, in others a roux of flour and butter is added a 
few minutes before the cooking is finished. Potato, rice flour, or 
arrowroot diluted with milk to a texture of thin cream may be 
added at the last, and then the soup must be allowed to boil for 
six or seven minutes to cook the new ingredient. 

Making a purée. When vegetables are to be made into a purée 
a finer texture is got by using a hair sieve rather than one made of 
wire, but a wire sieve is best for potatoes. The hot vegetables 
should be lifted out a few at a time and crushed down quickly 
through the sieve. When you see an inexperienced cook rubbing 
her wooden spoon round and round when she is sieving potatoes, 
for instance, you may know they will be sticky. Keep the veget- 
ables as hot as possible and only take enough liquid to help get 
all the pulp through. Pour the liquid into a separate bowl. 
Return all the purée to the pan, scraping the under part of the 
sieve, return to the fire, and add the liquid gradually. Stir all the 
time with a wooden spoon or whisk. In this way you will get a 
smooth, creamy mixture. 

Accompaniments to soup. Croutons of fried bread, very thin 
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crisp toast, dice of toast, fingers of fried bread spread with certain 
mixtures, are all, in their place, good accompaniments to soup. 
They make it more interesting and more important as a course. 
Generally speaking one serves fried crofiitons with soup in purée 
or cream soup and dry toast cut in dice with clear soup, where a 
little trail of fat from a fried croiton would be a blot. Later in 
this chapter will be found more details and recipes. 

Herbs. Apart from various herbs and bouquets used during the 
actual cooking, certain soups are improved by the addition at the 
last, in cup or tureen, of finely chopped herbs. Chives, chervil, 
parsley are frequently used, mint is especially good for pea soup 
and basil for tomato soup. 


Since soups are most valuable in winter, I will give first some 
simple everyday recipes to be made from ingredients that any one 
with a kitchen garden will have in stock, and which, in any case, 
are easily to be bought. Here is a typical soup which can be 
adapted to suit almost any root vegetable, and you may add 
cabbage, if you have it. The same recipe will also suit the young 
vegetables of early summer. 


Vegetable Soup. Ingredients for 8 people: 
From 1 to 1} lb. vegetables after clean- 2 Oz. Margarine 

ing and peeling, say, carrot, turnip, A pinch of sugar and of salt 

potato, leek or onion, cabbage 1 quart bouillon or water 

heart, and, in summer, afewpeasor A bouquet of herbs, a little chopped 

beans, and lettuce parsley or chervil 

Method. Cut all the root vegetables, except the potato, in fine 

slices and put them with margarine, sugar, and salt ina saucepan. 
Stir over the fire for five minutes and then cover and cook gently 
for twenty to thirty minutes. Do not allow them to brown or to 
stick to the pan. Add half the liquid and the bouquet and salt, 
if required, but bear in mind that vegetable liquor is already salted. 
Now add the potatoes finely sliced, and fresh peas or beans if you 
are using these. Bring to the boil and simmer for thirty minutes. 
Add the rest of the liquid and adjust seasoning. In pre-war days, 
now was the moment to add a little butter to a soup made with 
vegetable liquor, and, if you wish, you may add a small bit of 
margarine, but it is not indispensable. Sprinkle chopped parsley 
or chervil over the surface and serve with thin crisp toast. 
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The method is the same for many soups, and it is only further a 
question of a good blending of ingredients. Take as another 
example one made with celeriac as a base, called 4 la Savoyarde. 


Ingredients: 
+ lb. celeriac (approximately) when 1-14 quarts altogether of liquid, part 


peeled tepid water and part hot milk in 
+ Ib. potatoes, leeks, and onions, mixed such proportion as may suit sup- 
14 oz. fat, margarine or good dripping plies 


A pinch of salt and of sugar 


Method. Slice the vegetables very finely and proceed as in the 
previous recipe. At the end of twenty minutes’ cooking, during 
which you will have stirred constantly and watched carefully, 
add tepid water and simmer for about ten minutes. Now add 
boiling milk and cook a few minutes longer. Serve with the little 
cheese toasts given on p. 153. 

You can see that a range of soups are to be made merely by 
varying the ingredients. During a bad cold spell with the ground 
frozen hard, the gardener has sometimes looked a bit woebegone 
over the poor selection of vegetables he can bring in, but with 
swedes and potatoes alone a good soup is made. In this case I 
sometimes let the swedes brown slightly with margarine and a 
teaspoonful of sugar, in the preliminary cooking, and then, if I 
have some gravy left from a joint, it can suitably beadded. This 
soup is better put through a sieve, as described on p. 138. 

If I want quickly a cup of soup for a child or an invalid, I have 
often sliced a potato finely, cooked it in milk and water, put it 
through a wire sieve, and seasoned it with salt, pepper, and per- 
haps celery salt or a dash of nutmeg, then added at the last a 
spoonful of cream and chopped chervil or chives. This simple 
soup is good but less flavoured than the following potato soup. 
In this case the preliminary drawing of the vegetables in margarine 
is omitted, though you may treat the leeks so first if you wish, or 
as a variant. 


Potato Soup. Ingredients: 


14-2 Ib. potatoes 3 pints of water or potato water or 
1 or 2 leeks half water and half milk 
Seasoning and chopped chives or chervil 


If water only is used, you will probably like to enrich the soup 
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with a liaison of 2 egg yolks mixed with 2 or 3 spoonfuls of milk, 
and if you can add a little cream at the last, so much the better. 

Method. Cut up the vegetables, cook in liquid till soft, about 
twenty minutes, and put through a wire sieve as described on 
p. 138. Season and bring to the boil. If you are adding eggs, 
proceed in the way described on p. 138. Sprinkle the surface of 
the soup with chopped chives or chervil and serve with fried 
croutons. 

When leeks are scarce we reserve them for flavouring, but when 
we have plenty we like to have a leek and potato soup. In this 
case, take 8 or 10 leeks to 3 or 4 potatoes and about 3 pints of 
liquid, preferably half milk and half water or potato water. The 
leeks are sliced finely and drawn in a little margarine for ten or 
fifteen minutes. The liquid, sliced potatoes, and salt are added 
and all cooked till soft, and then the seasoning is adjusted. In 
this case, the sliced vegetables are left in and not put through 
a sieve. 

Jerusalem artichokes make a good winter soup. 


Artichoke Soup. Ingredients for 6 people: 
1-14 Ib. artichokes before they are 1 pint of hot milk 


peeled 1 pint water or potato water 
2 medium onions or the equivalent in 2 tablespoonfuls of potato flour or 
leeks other thickening ingredient mixed 
3 oz. margarine with a good ¢ gill of cold milk 


A pinch of salt and sugar 


If you can spare them, this soup may be enriched by the addition 
of either 1 or 2 yolks of egg mixed with 5 or 6 spoonfuls of milk 
or a little lump of butter added at the last. 

Method. Wash, peel, wipe, and slice the artichokes (do not put 
in water after peeling). Slice the onion. Cook the onion in 
margarine for five or six minutes without allowing it to colour, add 
the artichokes and stir and shake them over gentle heat for 
fifteen minutes. Add water and seasoning, cover, bring to the 
boil, and allow to simmer for fifteen to twenty minutes. Put 
through a hair sieve, add hot milk, and thicken with the potato 
flour which you have mixed with cold milk. Bring to the boil, 
stirring all the time for choice with a small whisk, and simmer 
for a few minutes. Now you may add, if you wish, the egg yolks, 
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Sorrel Soup. Ingredients for 6 people: 
2 good handfuls of sorrel leaves, about 3 pints boiling water or potato water 


10-12 oz., roughly chopped A pinch of sugar and salt 
14 oz. margarine + pint milk 
1 heaped tablespoonful flour 1 egg or 2 (whole) 


Method. Put margarine and sorrel together in pan, cover and 
cook gently for about thirty minutes, stirring from time to time. 
Sprinkle with flour and allow this to colour, stirring still, add 
boiling liquid and salt and sugar. Simmer for twenty minutes. 
Beat eggs with milk, strain, and add in the way described on 
p. 138. Do not boil again. Serve with crodtons, if you like. 

Watercress is another good green soup. It is made of water- 
cress and potatoes, and sometimes blended with yolk of egg or a 
little cream, if you have it. The following proportions are a 
guide, but you may use less or more cress and less or more milk 
within reason. 


' Ingredients: 
2 or 3 bunches watercress—say, 8-12 oz. Salt (if water and milk only are used) 
2 large potatoes Ground black pepper 
1} oz. margarine (less will do) 1 yolk of egg, or 2, beaten in a little 
1 quart of tepid liquid, water, vegetable milk or cream, or failing a yolk, 
liquor, or $ milk and § water cream only 


You may keep a few leaves back to add at the last, and the 
whole of the cress, washed and picked over, can be used, except 
just the bit at the end with white roots. 
| Method. The process is much the same as for sorrel soup. 
Soften the roughly chopped cress in the margarine for about 
fifteen minutes, add the tepid water or bouillon and salt, if re- 
quired. Add cut up potatoes, boil gently till these are soft. 
Put all through a wire sieve. If you are using part milk, add this 
now, and the garnishing leaves cut up. Adjust seasoning. Bring 
to the boil, stirring, and allow to simmer for five minutes. Add 
yolk, as described, or cream, and serve, if you like, with crofitons. 
These simple methods with sorrel and watercress may be applied 
to other green leaf vegetables. 

When summer comes it is not always suitable to have a soup 
course, unless this is cold. Some people are prejudiced against 
cold soup. 1 attribute this to bad cooking, a sort of idea that one 
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got in youth that soup had not a particularly good taste in itself, 
but that well seasoned and very hot it could be tolerated. Cold 
consommeé has its advocates, and when well made and really 
good is a delicious thing. One must have the right and proper 
ingredients, and these may be heavy on the meat ration, for, in a 
way, consommeée is a sort of double-strength pot-au-feu with cer- 
tain additions and refinements. But there are cold soups, less 
commonly known, in which vegetables figure largely, and these 
we can have. The Americans have a happy way with them. 
They present them charmingly in glasses surrounded with crushed 
ice, they serve fresh lemon or lime with cold consommé and 
madriléne, which I like. They have excellent cold tomato soup 
and, above all, they have Créme Vichysoise. No two people seem 
to agree about the making of this. June Platt, famous for her 
elegant cooking and her books, gives a recipe in her Party Book 
mentioned on p. 238, but it involves a pint of cream and $ Ib. of 
fresh butter, so that must keep for other days, and I will give youa 
recipe which is less rich but very good. 


Créme Vichysoise. Ingredients for 6 people: 


The white part of a dozen leeks Parsley and chives 

1} oz. butter, margarine in wartime 1 quart chicken broth 

1 stick of celery (optional) 4 pint of cream, synthetic, home-made, 
3 or 4 potatoes or top of the milk 


Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 


Method. Heat the margarine slowly and add the finely sliced 
leeks. Cover and shake the pan gently over moderate heat for 
about fifteen minutes, that is, until the leeks are softened and pale 
yellow. They must not turn brown at all. You will need to 
watch and stir frequently. Now add the finely sliced potatoes 
and celery, chopped parsley, the stock, and seasoning. Bring to 
the boil, stirring, and then simmer for thirty minutes or until 
all the vegetables are well cooked. Authorities vary now as to 
whether the soup should be put through a hair sieve completely 
or only poured through a strainer and pressed. The former will 
give a thicker soup. In any case, re-season, allow to cool, add 
cream, chill in the refrigerator or on ice, and serve with finely 
chopped chives sprinkled on top. It may also be served hot, but 
is less seductive and a less rich soup might better take its place. 


F 
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This really is a party soup, and it shall be followed by a recipe 
for an everyday one made with pea shells and of the greatest 
simplicity. 


Cold Cream of Pea Soup with Fresh Mint. 


Take young fresh pea shells and cut off the stringy parts at top 
and bottom. Cut or break them up roughly, just so that the 
juice from them will run easily. Have ready a pan of boiling 
liquid, for choice the water in which the peas themselves have 
been cooked, or potato water, or plain water, or a mixture. 
Plunge the pods into this, add an onion and a few pieces of mint. 
When cooked put through a hair sieve in the way described on 
p- 138. Return to the pan and reheat, season with salt and 
pepper and a touch of sugar and add as much milk as you like 
and can spare. If you have it, put a spoonful of cream in each 
cup, sprinkle very finely chopped mint on the surface, and chill 
well. This is fresher in taste, I think, than soup made from the 
peas themselves, and you can vary its richness by the amount of 
milk or cream you use. You can also vary the flavour by using 
other herbs in place of mint. 

If you like ice-cold vegetable soups, you will extend the idea and 
use tomatoes, cucumbers, young beans, and so forth, varying the 
flavouring herbs to suit the case. 

The happy fashion of starting dinner with a baby pineapple in 
some form or a slice of melon is temporarily in abeyance. Fruit 
soups make a good substitute, and are particularly popular with 
children and people with delicate palates. Most berries and 
stone fruits are suitable and may be used in mixture. They are 
cooked, made into a purée, slightly sweetened, and thickened a 
little with arrowroot. They should be served very cold. There 
is a field here for imagination in flavouring. Sometimes I add a 
touch of lime juice and pineapple mint, which has been pounded 

with the sugar. If there is an orange available the zest of its peel 
"is crushed into the sugar. This is especially good with strawberry 
juice. 

I would like to mention a few other notably good and useful 
soups. To begin with, the delicious Créme de Carottes given in 
Au Petit Cordon Bleu, which, with permission, I quote here: 
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Creme de Carottes. Ingredients: 


1} Ib. carrots 1 teaspoonful cream of rice 

2 onions 14 pints milk and water mixed 
Clove of garlic in equal quantities 

1 potato + gill cream 

1 yolk of egg 2 oz. butter 

Chopped parsley Salt and black pepper 


Method. Melt the butter in a stewpan. Add the finely sliced 
onions, carrots, and garlic. Season with salt and black pepper 
and cook slowly with the lid on for ten minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. Then add the sliced potato and cook for another few 
moments. Add the cream of rice and stir until smooth. Pour 
on the liquid and stir over the fire until 1t comes to the boil. Draw 
aside and simmer for twenty minutes. Rub through a fine hair 
sieve. Add the cream mixed into the yolk of egg. Return to the 
pan and stir over the fire until it thickens without boiling. Pour 
into the soup marmite. Sprinkle the top with freshly chopped 
parsley, and serve with small squares of dried toast. 

Note.—Other soups can be made the same way with any root 
vegetable. 

Approximate time: fifty minutes. 

And here is an alternative on more economical lines for a carrot 
soup which is quite good. It1s for eight people and takes one hour. 


Carrot Soup. Ingredients: 


13 lb. carrots 1 oz. margarine 
6 oz. potatoes 1 oz. onion 
+ pint milk 1 oz. flour 


1 pint water or vegetable liquor; Bouquet 

another 1} pints potato water Black pepper, salt, and nutmeg 

or vegetable liquor Finely chopped mint or chives 
Method. Wash, do not peel, cut up carrots. Peel and cut up 
potatoes. Put in pan with milk and water mixed, i.e. 14 pints 
of liquid in all. Cook till soft—about thirty minutes or a little 
more if the carrots are hard or coarsely cut. When ready, pour 
off the liquor, which should be fully a pint (you can make it up, 
if necessary, with additional water, milk, or vegetable liquor). 
With the flour, margarine, onion, bouquet, seasonings, and this 
pint of liquor make a béchamel sauce by the quick method (see 
p. 157). Put your carrots and potato through a hair sieve and 
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add the sauce. Thin down with potato water or other vegetable 
liquor and adjust seasoning. Sprinkle in each cup some finely 
chopped fresh mint or chives and serve with croiitons. 

Cream of mushroom soup is good, and you may have it in a 
rich or less rich form, according to taste or available ingredients. 
There are many recipes, but again I quote from Au Petit Cordon 
Bleu, because here the soup is made with milk and water, which I 
prefer to chicken stock, sometimes recommended. 


Cream of Mushroom Soup. Ingredients: 


$ lb. mushrooms # pint milk 
1 onion # pint water 
Clove of garlic i pint single cream 
Bay leaf 1 yolk of egg 
1 tablespoonful cream 2 oz. butter 
of rice Salt and black pepper 


Method. Melt the butter ina stewpan. Add the finely chopped 
onion, garlic, mushrooms, and salt and black pepper. Cover the 
pan with the lid and cook very slowly for fifteen minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Then add the cream of rice, milk, and water. 
Bring slowly to the boil, stirring all the time; draw aside and leave 
to simmer for fifteen minutes. Then pour on to the beaten yolks 
mixed into the cream, return the soup to the pan and stir over a 
slow fire until it thickens without boiling. Pour into the soup 
marmite, and drop in a small nut of butter just before serving. 

Approximate time: thirty minutes. 

The poor relation of this soup came into existence one April 
day when I had a few odds and ends of ingredients. Last year’s 
mushroom bed, cheered up by a passing warmth and a good 
watering, produced five or six mushrooms, and I had, from the 
previous day, some vegetable liquor from white broccoli and from 
the first dish of little greenhouse zucchini. I ‘drew’ the mush- 
rooms and two sliced leeks (lacking shallots or onions) in a little 
margarine, and added the liquor in which I had simmered the 
mushroom peelings. The soup was thickened with potato flour, 
mixed with milk, and the whole poured over a teaspoonful of 
cream in each cup. It was very good, but less rich, of course, 
than the true Créme de Champignons. 

Here is a quick, economical, and good tomato soup. 
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Tomato Soup. Ingredients: 


A bottle (2 lb.) of home-bottled 1 onion or a leek 
tomatoes (or | Ib. fresh tomatoes) Water or potato water 
2 tablespoonfuls rice 1 oz. margarine 
A mixed bouquet and } a bay leaf 1 teaspoonful sugar and seasonings 


Method. Cook the onion, as usual, in the margarine and add 
tomatoes. If you use fresh ones, cut them up and you will need 
more water or potato water to replace the liquid of the bottled 
tomatoes. Add herbs, rice, sugar, and liquid, you need about 
3 pints in all. Cook till rice is done and put through a hair 
sieve. Return to pan, adjust seasoning, and serve with croiitons. 
You may vary and enrich this, of course, by the addition of cream 
or a liaison of egg yolks. Chopped basil sprinkled on the surface 
is excellent. 

Having mentioned minestrone as one of the most substantial 
of soups, I must give a recipe for it. There are many variants of 
this Italian soup, and there is no reason why one should 
not modify it to suit the ingredients at hand. The main 
points are, I suppose, lots of vegetables, some macaroni or 
noodles or rice, grated cheese, and a touch of garlic. Here 
is a guiding recipe, the vegetables may be varied in kind and 
proportion. 


Minestrone. Ingredients: 


2 oz. finely sliced onion 4 oz. cabbage heart, shredded very fine 

2 oz. finely sliced leek 4 oz. potatoes, chopped 

1} oz. of scraped bacon fat (other fat 2 tomatoes, sliced (bottled ones will do) 
may be used) A few peas and French beans, if 

2 oz. streaky bacon possible 

2 quarts (approximately) white stock, 4 oz. rice, spaghetti, or noodles 
vegetable bouillon, or water 2 cloves garlic, crushed 

2 oz. carrots, cut in small dice Chopped basil, chervil, parsley 

2 oz. turnips, cut in small dice Seasoning 

2 or 3 pieces celery, if possible, or a § A spoonful of scraped bacon fat to 
little celery salt add at the last 


Method. Cook together gently for a few minutes bacon fat, 
onion, leek, and streaky bacon. Add liquor and carrots, turnips, 
and celery. Boil for ten minutes or so, then add cabbage, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and seasoning. Simmer for thirty minutes. Add peas, 
beans, rice, and spaghetti, broken in short lengths. Simmer for 
an hour. At the last moment add chopped herbs and the crushed 
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garlic mixed in the bacon fat. Hand a dish of grated cheese with 
this soup. 

I need hardly say that this isa meal. Many an aching void did 
it fill on some of the bad days in the last war, eaten at the restaurant 
of my friend, Alexis Mercier, called ‘Au Petit Savoyard.’ If I 
could reach him now in his home in occupied France, I would 
ask him to tell me if this is just how he made it, but I think these 
ingredients are about right. 

And now for the promised pot-au-feu: 


Pot-au-feu. Ingredients: 


2-24 Ib. lean beef. (In choosing, bear in ; Ib. turnips 
mind that you want a piece that can 4or 5 leeks, tied in a bundle 
be carved. If necessary, tie it up 2 or 3 onions, stuck with 2 cloves (2 in all) 


with string to keep it in shape) A few pieces of celery, if possible 
Bones. (These are not essential. If used, A bouquet of parsley, ¢ bay leaf, and a 

they should be broken by the butcher clove of garlic 

and cooked a little first in the oven 1 dessertspoonful salt 

so that they are browned) 5 or 6 pints water according to size of 
+ Ib. carrots meat 


Method. Put bones and meat in a saucepan with water and salt. 
Bring very slowly to boiling point. This should take at least 
thirty minutes. As soon as the first scum rises, take it off. It 
will be a dirty grey. Let the liquid boil up and throw in 2 or 3 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, watch for more scum to rise and 
skim again. Repeat the process of throwing in cold water and 
skimming three times. The final scum will be quite white. 
Add bouquet and garlic. At this stage, certain vegetables may 
be added, parsnips, for instance, and celery; carrots and turnips 
only if they are old. The point is that certain of the vegetables 
may be wanted to eat with the meat (the French sometimes serve 
them with the soup on a separate dish) and must not be over- 
cooked. Leeks and young carrots and turnips should not be 
added till an hour or more later, they need to give up some of 
their flavour to the liquor, but not to be boiled to rags. Skim 
once more, wipe the sides of the pan (you want a clear pure 
liquid). Put on the lid, leaving a gap. Simmer so gently that 
you can only just see a gentle movement of the liquid. If your 
stove is too hot to maintain this gentle cooking, tilt the pan by 
putting a wedge, a skewer or a weight, under one side. This 
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allows only one part of the pan to be in direct contact with the 
heat, and in this way you can maintain a steady slow rate. Let 
this continue for three hours. 

All fat must be removed, first by skimming with a spoon, then 
by passing the liquid through a cloth laid on the sieve over a 
second saucepan, and, finally, if necessary, by means of a piece 
of blotting-paper passed lightly over the surface. Do not take 
up the pan and pour the liquid through in bulk, but use a ladle 
and take it gently. 

Pour this clear, rich soup over slices of thin toast. I shall give 
some ways in which the beef can be used in a later chapter. 

Since I want to stress vegetable soups, I will not end on this 
note, but remind you of a sort of vegetable pot-au-feu made 
without any meat, but with a basis of dried white haricot beans. 
It is extremely good and far from being feeble in flavour or 
nourishment. The procedure is much the same, and lengthy, so 
that it is well to start the day before the soup is needed. The 
same fresh vegetables are used; you may vary the proportions if 
you wish, but here is a rough guide: 


60z. onion A stick of celery or slice of celeriac 

+ Ib. carrots A slice of parsnip 

4 lb. turnips A bouquet of parsley, thyme, 4+ bay 

6 or 7 medium leeks—about }$ Ib. leaf, an inch of rosemary, and a 
when trimmed of green clove of garlic 


Method. Without preliminary soaking, cover a pint of white 
haricots with plenty of water and bring them very slowly to the 
boil. Boil for two or three minutes and allow them to cool 
equally slowly. Melt 2 oz. of margarine in a saucepan and add 
the onion and half the carrot, both sliced. Cook gently, stirring 
frequently, to a pale gold, about twenty minutes. Add 3 quarts 
of water and a tablespoonful of salt and the drained haricots. 
Bring to the boil. Add bouquet and the remaining vegetables, 
except leeks and carrots, and simmer gently, covered, for three 
hours. Now add remaining carrots (whole if small and young, 
split lengthwise if older) and the leeks tied in a bundle. Simmer 
for another three hours. Keep the pan in a warm place on the 
stove all night, and in the morning heat up the bouillon without 
allowing it to boil. Lift out the leeks and carrots, but do not disturb 
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the haricots or your bouillon will be muddy. Pour off the liquor 
gently through a sieve, still leaving the bed of haricots undisturbed 
as far as possible. Reheat the bouillon and pour over slices of thin 
dry toast. The haricots, with or without the other ivegetables, can 
be used to make a purée of vegetables for the following day. 


Accompaniments to Soup. 


These can be very simple or quite elaborate. If you are a soup 
enthusiast, you will explore their possibilities. In Mr. Heath’s 
book on soups, already mentioned, you will find a score, and there 
are many more to be found in American books. The Boston 
Cook Book, see p. 238, devotes several pages to these. I will 
mention only the simplest here. 

Fried croiitons, for purées and cream soups, should be crisp 
on the outside and soft inside, golden in colour, and of even size. 
To achieve these qualities, proceed as follows: 

Cut a medium slice of bread, take off the crust, and cut into 
small, even dice. In a frying-pan, heat some margarine, put in. 
the dice, and allow to colour. Now shake and toss until evenly 
golden and crisp. Do not use strong heat. Pour off the fat and 
keep hot in the pan till required; sprinkle lightly with salt. 

Note.—I say cut off the crust because that is the classic method, 
but honesty compels me to say that we often keep the crust too, 
especially as we frequently use home-made bread. 

Dice of dry toast are suitable to serve with clear soup, when 
fried additions are not good, and so is fine, thin, golden toast. 
Very thin slices of bread are baked to a pale gold in the oven; 
they may be stored in a tin and reheated in the oven before use. 
Here again, while I must say they should be pale gold, I own I 
like them almost burnt, and I find I am not alone in this. I used 
to notice that the late maitre d’hétel of a famous London restaurant 
remembered this idiosyncrasy of quite a number of his clients— 
one never had to ask, this dark brown, almost crumbling toast 
just appeared for those who liked it. 

I mentioned on p. 14 that little cheese toasts might be served 
with cabbage soup; they are good with many soups, especially 
with purées and cream soup. They are simply made in the follow- 
ing fashion; 
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Fry some thin fingers of bread in the same way as for croatons. 
Lift out from your soup some of the well-cooked vegetables and 
put them quickly through a hair sieve. Put the resulting purée 
in a small heavy saucepan and shake it over the fire to reduce the 
moisture and make it dry and thick—not sloppy. Spread this 
thickly on the crofitons, heaping and smoothing it. Sprinkle 
each with grated cheese. Toast under a grill or on the top shelf 
of the oven. 

In More Caviare and More Candy, mentioned on p: 231, Lady 
Martineau gives the following recipe, under the heading of ‘Soupe 
Paysanne,’ for an accompaniment to clear soup. ‘Take some 
nicely cooked (in salted water) Brussels sprouts, well rinsed and 
drained. Mix breadcrumbs with a quarter of their weight in 
grated cheese and the same weight of sausage meat as the bread- 
crumbs. Make it into a paste with a little soup and the yolk of 
an egg. Roll it into balls with a Brussels sprout or two inside 
each ball. Sprinkle them with a little grated cheese and bake in 
the oven to a light brown in a fireproof dish, in which they are 
handed round with the soup.’ 

This is the kind of small etcetera that helps out a wartime meal 
in an agreeable way. 

And finally, potato crofitons, which are delicious. Cut some 
slices of potato into dice, put them into a basin of cold water as 
you proceed. Drain and dry them on a cloth and fry in mar- 
garine. Sprinkle lightly with salt. They should be golden brown 
and crisp on the outside. They are very good. 
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Chapter XII 


SAUCES 


THERE are people who seem proud to proclaim their dislike of 
sauces. They almost imply that there is something patriotic 
about their point of view, with a sort of ‘dirty-foreigner-slosh- 
him-in-the-eye’ touch. Their line of country is, I like to see what 
I’m eating, give me good, plain English food. It all sounds very 
John Bull, solid English, and no nonsense. It probably means 
they have eaten bad sauces, badly made, and have a circumscribed 
acquaintance with good food. They are often inconsistent, for 
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they will swallow dreadful gravy, accept gloy on cauliflower, and 
eat shockingly bad mint sauce. 

Most of us like good, plain food, grilled steak, roast beef and 
lamb, grilled ham and eggs. Of course we do, but that is no 
reason to cut out other good dishes and so limit one’s food out- 
look, and adopt an attitude that would break the heart of any 
enterprising cook. Now, at any rate, such an attitude is likely 
to bring one to an impoverished diet. There are cooks—bad 
ones—who regard sauces as a useful cloak to cover up carelessly 
prepared food. It naturally follows that they are unlikely to 
take more pains in the preparation of such a covering than with 
the food itself. 

In this matter of sauces we may learn again from France. 
You have but to smell the aroma of a good béchamel in cooking 
to know how far removed it is from the general cook’s idea of 
white sauce. If ever you have watched a French cook making a 
proper brown sauce, fussing over it for two hours or so, using 
probably two or three saucepans, and producing something limpid 
and aromatic, you will feel, more than likely, that you had better 
learn to cook again. 

It would be outside the scope of this book to deal extensively 
with sauces, and Jam not competent todoso. If by one means or 
another one can get access to some of the classic French books, 
there is a great deal to be learned from them about certain basic 
and main sauces. Good English books give a wide range of 
recipes. I will confine myself to one or two indispensable sauces, 
and add a few odd ones that I have come across in various 
places. 

It may seem almost childish to give a recipe for béchamel, but it 
is dismissed casually in many books. It is often indifferent, it 
can be delicious. Its flavour should come from a mixture of 
vegetables and herbs, gently sweated in margarine. The liquid 
used is generally milk, but if this is short it may be diluted with 
water, vegetable bouillon, or white stock. The important point 
is to extract, by gentle and fairly long cooking, the flavour from 
the mixture of vegetables and herbs, called by French cooks 
the mirepoix. 
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Béchamel Sauce. Ingredients for about I pint: 


2 oz. onion 
2 oz. carrot 
¢ a celery stalk (optional) 
A few mushroom peelings, if possible 
Half the white part of a leek (optional) 
and 1 oz. margarine to cook 
them in 
1 oz. flour for thickening 
I oz. margarine for thickening 


1} pints milk (or milk and stock, or 
milk and vegetable water), and, 
if you have it, a spoonful of 
cream added at the last moment 

For flavouring, a bouquet of a sprig 
of thyme and j bay leaf 

6 peppercorns 

Salt and a dash of nutmeg or a blade 
of mace 


If you have time, take the following somewhat lengthy way of 
preparing the sauce, failing this, the second way, which is still 
very good. 

Method (1). In a heavy saucepan, heat the margarine and add 

the finely cut up vegetables. Let them cook in this for ten 
minutes, softening without colouring. Stir and shake them so 
that they do not stick to the pan. Empty the contents of the pan 
ona plate and set aside. Put into the same pan 1 oz. of margarine. 

Let it melt gently, then throw in the flour, mixing it thoroughly 

with a small wooden spoon. On gentle heat, uncovered, let the 

roux cook for one or two minutes—it should be cream in colour. 

Stir once or twice at first and more towards the end of the time. 

Now take off the heat and add the boiling liquid, gradually at 

first, and stirring quickly with a small wire whisk. This is the 

moment when a sauce has been known to get lumpy, but it will 
not if you use your whisk well. Add salt, peppercorns, nutmeg 
or mace, and bring to the boil, stirring all the time. Put into this 
the vegetables set aside on the plate and the bouquet of herbs. 
From now on the sauce must cook very gently. On the Aga 
cooker I find the simmering ring is right, with only part of the 
pan put on the hot part. On gas one may use an asbestos mat 
between flame and pan. On a stove the pan may be tilted by 
means of a skewer or weight slipped under one side. Keep 
the pan uncovered and stir occasionally. Cook for forty-five to 
fifty minutes. Pour the sauce through a strainer into a fresh pan, 
pressing gently with the spoon to get all the liquid possible, but 
no solids. If the sauce is too thin, you can thicken it by boiling 
it for a few minutes, stirring all the time. If the sauce must wait, 
you can prevent the formation of a skin by laying a few small 
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bits of margarine on the surface, which must, of course, be well 
stirred in before using. 

Method (2). The quicker method allows less time for evapora- 
tion, so take a little less liquid and pour this, boiling, directly on 
to the vegetables which have been cooked in margarine, as 
described. Add seasoning and bouquet. Simmer for ten minutes 
and pour through a sieve into a basin, pressing gently, as before. 
Make a roux of the flour and margarine, in the same pan, and add 
the milk as before. Bring to the boil, cover, and cook gently for 
ten more minutes. In this case, as you see, the vegetables have 
less time to give up all their flavour to the sauce and, therefore, 
if you have plenty of time, take the first method, for the difference, 


though not great, is subtle. 

I would like to note here that the remains of the mirepoix need 
not be discarded, they probably still have good flavour. I often 
make a little secondary sauce by simmering them with vegetable 
or rice water. I mentioned this in connection with vegetables in 
curry sauce on p. 94. They may also be added to vegetables 
used in making soup. 

As well as its uses as an accompanying sauce, and for mixing 
with fish or eggs for croquettes and for soufflés and so on, 
béchamel is also the base of other sauces. 

Grated cheese lightly stirred in will give you a Sauce Mornay 
(do not let this boil). With thick cream added away from the 
fire, you have Sauce Créme. A mixture of a little good tomato 
sauce will give you Sauce Aurore to serve with egg and cheese 
dishes. You may add shrimps—either sieved or not—and lobster, 
and with chopped, cooked onion you have one kind of onion 
sauce. 

When cucumbers are plentiful, and the outdoor kind serves 
perfectly, you may make a delicate and delicious sauce. Cook the 
peeled cucumber, press it through a sieve and add this and a 
little cream to the sauce, and colour it faintly green, if you like. 
Celery may be used in the same way. In fact, the possible varia- 
tions are legion. 

Another basic sauce of importance in homely cooking is Sauce 
Blanche. This is composed mainly of butter, flour, and water, 
and quite different from the English cook’s idea of white sauce. 
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Its chief component is butter, and when this is good the sauce is 
correspondingly so. In wartime, made with margarine, it is of 
value as a sauce to take other flavourings The addition of 
capers gives you caper sauce to serve with boiled mutton; a 
spoonful or more of made mustard, and you have mustard sauce 
for grilled herrings. Parsley sauce is made by the addition of 
chopped parsley. To get the full flavour, the parsley is put ina 
strainer and plunged for a moment into boiling water before being 
dried in a cloth and added to the sauce. An excellent sauce to 
eat with fish is made by the addition of some purée of unripe 
gooseberries and chopped fennel. Extra flavour may be gained 
by using fish bouillon instead of plain water. 


Sauce Blanche (about } pint). This sauce must not boil. 


Ingredients: 
2 oz. butter (good measure) 13 gills boiling water 
14 tablespoonfuls flour ~ Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 


A few drops of vinegar or lemon juice 


Method. Have ready the boiling water in a small saucepan. 
In a pan large enough to allow the sauce to be well stirred, put 
roughly a third of the butter and all the flour. Let the butter 
melt very gently and mix with the flour. When melted, remove 
from the fire and work well with a wooden spoon. Now take the 
water, which should be actually boiling, pour it straight on to the 
worked butter and flour, and beat at once with a sauce whisk. 
In a moment or so you have a perfectly smooth sauce. Add the 
remaining butter in little bits, pepper, and nutmeg, and whisk 
them in. Just before serving add 6 or 7 drops of vinegar. 

N.B.—The water must be absolutely boiling or it will not cook 
the flour. 

The sauce must not boil or it will be like paste. 

It can be thinned at need with a little extra boiling water. 

The whole operation of mixing is done away from the fire and 
very quickly. 

If you must keep the sauce waiting, do so in a pan of hot water 
and not in its saucepan on the stove. 

Add lemon or vinegar at the very last moment before serving. 

A good many books advise the addition of egg yolks to this 
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sauce. It is not then a true white sauce, but what is called 
batarde, a substitute for proper Hollandaise. 

A good basic brown sauce is an everyday necessity. Too often 
a little brown roux moistened with stock is allowed to take its 
place. This is a mistake, for with simple ingredients and time 
you may make a base for a range of excellent sauces, which will 
keep for several days. I am going to give the long method of 
cooking. I admit I often shorten this greatly, but if you are going 
to be in the kitchen on other affairs, you might just as well have a 
brown sauce on hand, it will not require all your attention. Again, 
it is a question of a base of vegetables, a mirepoix, but this time 
the liquid is brown stock. This should be the real thing made 
from fresh meat, but in these days it is more likely to be stock 
from bones and meat scraps. I often use potato water and add 
a little browning of burnt sugar and onion, or a cube of meat 
extract or Marmite. The following recipe is for approximately 
a pint of sauce. It may be doubled and used over several days. 


Brown Sauce (ahout I pint). Long Method. Ingredients: 


1} oz. margarine 1 heaped tablespoonful flour 

2 oz. carrot 1$ pints liquid (a little less if length of 

2 Oz. Onion cooking is to be curtailed) 

1 oz. lean bacon A bouquet of parsley, thyme, and 
+ bay leaf 


To these ingredients it is good to add, if you can, a spoonful of 
tomato purée or a tomato, fresh or bottled, or a little ketchup. 
In better days, a glass of white wine, added just before the bouillon, 
made a great difference. 

Method. Cook the vegetables as for béchamel, in margarine. 
Keep the pan uncovered and this time allow them to take a rich 
brown colour. Stir once or twice with a metal spoon. Sprinkle 
in the flour and allow this, very gently, to turn to a pale brown; 
it should take ten to fifteen minutes and be done over a slow fire 
or in the oven, and stirred now and then. Now add tomato or 
purée. ‘Set aside about } gill of liquid and add the rest gradually 
to the mirepoix, stirring well, add the bouquet and mushroom 
ketchup. Bring to the boil and simmer for an hour, uncovered. 
Skim from time to time. Put through a strainer into a clean 
saucepan, pressing the vegetables gently to get all possible liquid. 
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Put the saucepan on the fire and bring to the boil. Now you 
want to arrange the pan so that your sauce will just simmer. It 
is often a help to tilt the pan by means of a weight or skewer 
so that only part of the base is in contact with the heat. From 
now on you are concerned with skimming. For half an hour 
let this gentle cooking continue, skimming and adding from time 
to time a spoonful or two of the cold liquid set aside for the 
purpose. ‘If your sauce is on the thin side, you can thicken it by 
boiling quickly for a few moments, stirring all the time. Pour 
once more through a strainer. I feel apologetic for making what 
seems a song and a dance about brown sauce, and I have admitted 
that I skip the long process more often than not, but I do like to 
know what I am skipping. Also while we are limited in both 
quantity and quality of materials, it 1s a help to be able to make 
something good with more time than money, as it were. 

This sauce is used for reheated meat, such as miroton of beef, 
and, with a range of additions, can assume a variety of names. 
For a devil sauce, for instance, you cook a little chopped onion 
in margarine, add brown sauce, and then season with peppercorns, 
cayenne, mustard, and a few drops of vinegar, and add, if you like, 
chutney, Worcester sauce, and chopped herbs. This is good 
with fried food, grilled sausages, liver, and devilled chicken and 
turkey. 

The following is a sauce to eat with macaroni or noodles: 

Heat a little margarine in a saucepan. Add cut up mushrooms 
and chopped shallot and a rasher of lean bacon. Add fresh or 
bottled tomato or tomato purée. Moisten with a little liquor (in 
bygone days this was a glass of white wine), and cook gently for 
fifteen minutes, and then add brown sauce to the quantity required. 

On these lines you can go on making different sauces suitable for 
different dishes. You may add, for jinstance, capers, chopped 
mushrooms and gherkins, and simmer for twenty minutes or so. 

Here is a well-seasoned sauce to eat, say, with the bouilli 
mentioned on p. 169. 

Put into a saucepan 2 tablespoonfuls of grated horse-radish with 
a finely chopped onion, a bouquet garni and 4 bay leaf, 6 pepper- 
corns and a blade of mace, and cook in a gill of vegetable liquor 
for about fifteen minutes. Now add some red currant jelly or 
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some juice from sweet chutney, and a little sauce, such as Worcester 
or Harvey’s. Add seasoning and $ pint of brown sauce. Simmer 
all for a few minutes. Lift out bouquet and spice and serve. 
Of course, if you have a glass of red wine to use instead of the 
vegetable liquor, so much the better. 

You may flavour brown sauce with chopped tarragon leaves 
and a dash of tarragon vinegar. An orange and a teaspoonful 
or so of red currant jelly with brown sauce will give a sauce for 
wild duck or game. Peel the orange very finely (no white must 
be taken), cut in shreds, and blanch by putting in cold water and 
bringing to the boil. Repeat this three times. Add shreds, 
jelly, and orange juice to the sauce. 

Chopped cooked sorrel added to brown sauce gives an unusual 
slightly sour sauce. 

One could go on and on; every cookery book will lead you into 
fresh concoctions, but it is the basic.sauce that carries the whole, 
it is this that should be well and truly made, and this, alas, which 
is so often skimped. 

A good, simple tomato sauce, which will keep for a few days, 
is useful. I know there are quick little ways of making this, 
but sometimes the result is of indifferent flavour and paste-like 
consistency. It is not much trouble to make a good one, which 
keeps for some days, and is worth preparing, therefore, in fairly 
large quantity. Here is a recipe: 


Tomato Sauce. Ingredients: 


24 Ib. tomatoes Bouquet of thyme, parsley, } bay leaf, 

1 oz. margarine a clove of garlic 

2 oz. lean bacon (approx.) 1 oz. flour 

2 oz. onion ? pint vegetable water or stock 

2 oz. carrot Salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of sugar 


Method. Slice carrot and onion and chop bacon. Melt 
margarine and cook these in it for a few minutes. Sprinkle 
in flour and allow to colour slightly. Add the tomatoes, cut in 
two, the garlic, crushed, the liquid, seasoning, and sugar. Bring 
to the boil and cook gently, preferably in the oven, for thirty 
minutes, stirring from time to time. Put through a hair sieve, 
return to pan, and bring to the boil. 

Various chopped herbs may be added to such a sauce—basil 
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especially is suitable, and mint refreshing. If you are making 
this sauce in winter and are using bottled tomatoes or purée, it is 
still good to make the mirepoix first. This gives flavour and 
richness. On p. 73 there is a recipe for tomato sauce to accom- 
pany haricot beans and here is another way: 


Ingredients: 
+ lb. tomatoes 1 gill vegetable liquor or stock 
+ oz. flour A bouquet 
$ oz. margarine Pinch of salt and sugar 


Method. Cook flour and margarine to pale gold. Remove from 
fire and add liquid, stirring well with whisk, add tomatoes cut up, 
and all other ingredients. Cover, bring to the boil, and simmer 
for thirty minutes. Put through a sieve and reheat. If you can 
add a nut of butter, so much the better. This is done at the last, 
off the fire. 

And, finally, a more highly seasoned variety from America. 


Ingredients: 

12 tomatoes (or a tin) 1 bay leaf, 1 sprig thyme or savory 
2 cloves of garlic 1 tablespoonful flour 

Margarine the size of a walnut Salt, papper, and cayenne 


Method. Cook the tomatoes for fifteen minutes with salt, 
pepper, and 1 pint of water or vegetable bouillon (with tinned 
tomatoes use the liquid from the tin made up to 1 pint). Add 
finely chopped herbs, crushed garlic, and bay leaf (also chopped). 
Simmer for thirty to forty minutes. Put through a hair sieve. 
Make a roux with flour and margarine, cook to light brown, 
and mix with the hot purée, beating well with whisk. Adjust 
seasoning, and add chopped mint or basil or parsley. 

I do not know the origin of mint sauce. Perhaps it began life 
as a sauce de luxe invented by a gourmet. If so, I think popu- 
larity may have been its undoing. Roughly chopped mint float- 
ing in coarse vinegar can never have burst upon the world and 
become indispensable. Perhaps the originator grew pineapple 
mint, and concocted the sauce with wine vinegar and-sugar, and 
sometimes a little zest and juice of orange. It must have had 
something seductive about it to captivate England. Mint sauce 
can be delicious, it can be awful. The aim in making it is to secure 
the essential flavour of the mint. This is best done by using a 
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pestle and mortar. Failing this valuable utensil, one can use a 
strong basin and a wooden potato-masher or the end of a rolling- 
pin. The mint should be pounded and bruised with the sugar 
so that all the juice from the leaves is absorbed. Hot water is 
then added to dissolve the sugar and, finally, the vinegar. It is 
difficult to give proportions. It is simple to start with 2 heaped 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and to add more later if needed. The 
amount of water depends on the strength of the vinegar; again 
start with 3 tablespoonfuls of water and add 3 or 4 of vinegar 
and then taste. 

If I wanted to convert someone to liking mint sauce, I should 
make it with pineapple mint or, failing this, the very early leaves 
of apple mint. It would be thick with mint, just sweet enough 
and not too acid. When we have oranges, we vary this sauce. 
The zest of the orange is used by rubbing the peel with sugar, 
and the juice is used in place of part of the vinegar. Another way 
is to take half a cup of crushed mint and the same quantity each 
of orange juice and vinegar and 14 oz. of sugar. Make the 
vinegar hot, pour over the other ingredients, stir till cool, and 
adjust sweetening. Red currant jelly is another variant. It is 
melted and added to the sauce, either the plain or the orange 
variety. Two or three tablespoonfuls will suffice. : 

To balance so much talk about homely English mint sauce, 
I would like to mention the barbecue sauces of America. A 
barbecue is really an open-air feast at which a whole animal is 
roasted. A wood fire is built in a pit and the carcass fixed over 
itona spit. The building of the fire and the long cooking require 
special skill. So that the flesh shall not burn, much basting is 
necessary, first with salt water and later with a highly seasoned 
sauce. Long mops are used for basting. All this has a gargan- 
tuan touch which sounds a fantastic note to-day. But the principle 
is applied to smaller feasts. The Americans can teach us all about 
outdoor meals; unfortunately they cannot supply us with a suit- 
able climate. Their charcoal grillers on wheels, open-air fire- 
places, and lovely outdoor furniture completely alter my view 
on picnics until a return to English summer swings me back 
again. 

To come back to the sauce. It is compounded of ingredients 
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to give it sharpness and heat—in short, pep. It is intended for 
using with roast or grilled meat and fowl, but some varieties may 
well be used in other ways. Some of the hottest kinds, which 
derive, I believe, from Mexico, make any curry I have ever eaten 
taste like mother’s milk. 

Here is a very simple one which may be eaten with grilled or 
roast meat or ham, or indeed with any dish you please. 


Barbecue Sauce. Ingredients: 


4 oz. margarine 2 tablespoonfuls chilli sauce 

1 large onion, chopped, and 1 clove of 2 tablespoonfuls Worcester sauce 
garlic, crushed + lemon, cut up (lime juice or lemon 

1 dessertspoonful sugar substitute now) 

2 gherkins, chopped (other pickles will do) A green pimento, if you have one, 

+ pint vinegar finely chopped 


Method. Cook all together gently for about fifteen minutes. 

Another recipe adds to these ingredients a teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, a pinch of cayenne, and a gill of tomato ketchup. 

One of the best is made with limes, and is, therefore, unsuitable 
to contemplate now. All the same, I hope to see a fresh ‘lime 
again one day, so I will give it for use in the future. 

Chop up an onion and a clove of garlic and cook gently in 
4 oz. of margarine with a bay leaf and a sprig of marjoram. Add 
about a gill of fresh lime juice (this takes quite a few limes), 
1 dessertspoonful of mustard, 1 teaspoonful of salt, and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of chilli sauce, $ pint of tomato purée, and 4 gill of water. 
Simmer for fifteen minutes. 

In a later chapter I will give details of barbecued lamb or 
chicken. 

A quick, last-minute sauce to serve with cutlets or croquettes 
of any kind was given to me by an American friend. It was 
simply half a bottle of Al sauce mixed with an equal quantity 
of cream and heated. To this we often add freshly chopped 
herbs of one kind or another. Chives or chervil and, for serving 
with fish, fennel or dill. 

In one of the southern states, I met a notably good sauce to 
eat with any form of shell-fish. In the centre of a large dish of 
prawns was a ring of crushed ice surrounding a bowl of this 
creamy, highly flavoured sauce. It is really first-class. 
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Sauce Alabama for any shell-fish, and particularly Dublin Bay 
prawns. Ingredients: 


+ green pepper, chopped 1 clove garlic, crushed 

4 stems of celery, chopped (as we do 4 cup mayonnaise or cream dressing 
not get celery all the year round, I 1 cup chilli sauce 
substitute chopped cucumber) 1 tablespoonful horse-radish, grated 


All these ingredients should be well mixed and iced. 

This sauce may be toned down with cream or béchamel sauce 
or sauce blanche to serve with salmon, or you may prefer the 
following, which contains plenty of fresh herbs, but is, of course, 
much less highly flavoured. 


Herb Sauce for Salmon. Ingredients: 


5 or 6 sprigs of tarragon—about 25 leaves 1 teaspoonful French mustard 
A bunch of chervil, 3 sprays parsley, and $+ pint cream or substitute 
a few chives 2 yolks, beaten 
2 shallots or a bunch of spring onions 1 oz. margarine 
(in peacetime, the grated rind of a 2 tablespoonfuls wine or tarragon 
lemon) vinegar 
Method. Cook all ingredients, except vinegar, very slowly, 
without allowing them to boil, until thick. Adjust seasoning 


and add vinegar. 


Using cream or cream substitute for highly seasoned sauces 
reminds me of a curry sauce, good to eat with chicken or veget- 
ables, hot or cold. You may cook a couple of tablespoonfuls 
of chopped onion in 2 oz. margarine. Put this through a sieve 
and add to a cream dressing, and 2 tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
dill or fennel leaves. You may, if you prefer, mix the curry powder 
with a little vinegar and strain it into the cream dressing. In 
either case, the seasoning should be adjusted to taste. One of the 
cream dressings given on pp. 130 and 131 would be suitable. 


I do not think we make enough use of horse-radish. In many 
English houses its main, perhaps only, function is to accompany 
roast beef. It has many other suitable places in the menu. It is 
good, for instance, with most fried food; fish, cutlets, croquettes 
of meat or fish, or vegetable fritters, and especially so with 
smoked trout or eel. It may accompany rabbit or hare. To be 
superlative about it with hare, it should be incorporated with port 
and red currant jelly. A glass of port is cooked gently with 
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5 or 6 tablespoonfuls of red currant jelly and about 2 table- 
spoonfuls of grated horse-radish added last. This, of course, is 
not likely to appear often on our tables while wine is so scarce. 
Horse-radish may accompany grilled ham, be used in sandwiches, 
incorporated with home-made milk cheese, or mixed with chutney 
to serve with curry. June Platt puts 4 tablespoonfuls of it into a 
bread sauce made with 4 pint of milk and cream mixed in equal 
proportions, and serves it with corned beef and cabbage, giving a 
party twist to this homely dish. She also gives a recipe for 
4 teaspoonfuls of grated horse-radish in 4 pint of cream to eat with 
sliced tongue and spinach, which is heated quickly before being 
served. 

Having said so much, I hope it is not insulting of me to offer 
recipes. 
Cream Horse-radish Sauce. Ingredients: 


1 gill cream, lightly whipped 1 teaspoonful made mustard 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls grated horse- 1 tablespoonful tarragon or wine 
radish vinegar, or to taste 


Method. All ingredients lightly mixed with the cream and the 
whole chilled. 


Horse-radish Sauce for cold beef or salad. Ingredients: 


5 or 6 tablespoonfuls cream 1 tablespoonful sugar, or to taste 
1 or 2 egg yolks I tablespoonful vinegar 

1 teaspoonful made mustard Freshly ground black pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls horse-radish Salt 


Method. Beat the yolks very well. Add sugar and beat again. 
Add mustard and seasoning. Beat in the cream and add vinegar. 


Hot Brown Horse-radish Sauce to eat with cutlets, eggs, ham, etc. 


Ingredients : 
2 tablespoonfuls grated horse- 4 pint breadcrumbs (fresh) 
radish 1 tablespoonful Worcester Sauce 
1 pint brown stock or vegetable A little tabasco or paprika 
bouillon coloured with a cube Salt, pepper, and made mustard 
of Oxo, Bovril, or Marmite + OZ. margarine 


Method. Soak the crumbs for thirty minutes in hot liquid and 
add seasonings. Simmer for ten to fifteen minutes. Stir fre- 
quently and add margarine in fragments. Add horse-radish just 
before serving. 

Finally, if you wish for a hot white horse-radish sauce, you may 
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vinegar, sugar, and mustard to 4 pint of béchamel sauce. 


I must mention a vinaigrette sauce for two reasons: it 1s so 
good with globe artichokes, and it is such a proper use for herbs. 
In the form we use it, it is little more than a glorified French 
dressing. Here is one way. 


Sauce Vinaigrette. Ingredients: 


1 tablespoonful vinegar 1 tablespoonful chopped gherkins 
2 tablespoonfuls wine vinegar or capers 

6 tablespoonfuls oil 1 teaspoonful chopped parsley 

1 shallot " Fresh black pepper and salt 

1 clove garlic A pinch of sugar 

1 teaspoonful chopped chives 2 teaspoonfuls French mustard 


Method. Mix seasonings and sugar, finely chopped shallot, 
crushed garlic, and herbs. Beat together with oil and vinegar. 
Add gherkins and capers. 

If you are using an emulsifier, which I prefer, mix seasoning, 
oil, and vinegar with this and add the chopped ingredients last. 

If this sauce stands, it must be rewhisked before serving. The 
shallots and gherkins or capers may be omitted and the flavour 
varied by adding other herbs. 

This is not a book on sauces and this chapter grows too long. 
It is worth while to study methods from classic sources and to 
collect recipes from books and magazines. It is on the days when 
supplies are on the dull and perhaps thin side that your skill in 
sauce making may come to the rescue. 








Chapter XIII 


MEAT, FISH, AND POULTRY 


IN this chapter extremes will have to meet. That is just what is 
happening in the kitchen. It would be false to write as though 
we never had luxuries, to concentrate on the humblest representa- 
tives of this section of food. It would be writating to say too 
much of food which properly belongs to better days. The fact 
is, we alfernate between making the best of the best and dealing, 
as well as possible, with materials of poorer type. Chicken, game, 
and certain kinds of fish are not so frequently in our kitchens as 
they once were and, in consequence, we make more fuss of them, 
and a very good thing too. As for meat, we take what the 
butcher sends, and use all our ingenuity in preparing it. Faced 
with an unfamiliar, maybe an uninviting piece of meat, we no 
longer resign ourselves to stew, but set to work perhaps on a 
proper pot-au-feu, and then think up a good sauce for the remain- 
ing bouilli, When the leg of mutton looks very foreign, I find 
I take more trouble in boiling it than ever I did in roasting a piece 
of Pauillac. It is this change in outlook that I have in mind when 
I say that I believe this war might reform our whole standard of 
feeding. We have the best ingredients in the world, and perhaps 
have become spoilt and, in consequence, wasteful. 
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I will start the practical side of the chapter with some ways of 
using the bouilli, the piece of beef left over from making the 
pot-au-feu discussed on p. 150. I stress this because we are not 
as accustomed as the French to using fresh beef in this way. 
Now, when the best cuts of meat go properly to the armed forces, 
is a good moment for housewives to be able to use small, inferior 
cuts well. 

First of all, after its long simmering, the piece of meat does not 
look particularly good. When you cut it, however, you find it 
cuts easily, like butter. If the cooking has been carefully carried 
out, the meat will have absorbed some of the flavour of the 
vegetables. It may be served hot or cold, but in either case it 
needs a well-flavoured sauce, or some sharp accompaniment, or 
it may be found insipid. 

A usual simple way in France is to serve it hot with some of the 
vegetables strained out of the liquor, plain boiled or steamed 
potatoes, gherkins, and rock salt. This is good when the veget- 
ables are young and have not been too long cooked. It is also 
served with various well-seasoned sauces, such as the tomato sauce 
given on p. 161, or a brown sauce flavoured with extra onions and 
perhaps mustard or mushrooms. A mild devil sauce may be served 
with bouilli cold, when one also offers various pickles and chutneys. 

If the piece of beef is not shapely enough to leave whole, here 
is a way to serve it cut in slices. 


Bouilli in a Cream Sauce. 

Cut the beef in fairly thick slices, lay them in a fireproof dish 
and sprinkle with a little bouillon (and, if you can, a little white 
wine), cover, and allow it to warm through slowly while you make 
the following sauce: 

Cook 2 oz. of chopped mushrooms and a little chopped shallot 
in a heaped tablespoonful of margarine. Add a level table- 
spoonful of flour and cook gently for a few minutes. Then add 
a short 4 pint of bouillon. Bring to the boil, stirring, adjust 
seasoning, and add chopped parsley. The sauce should be thick. 
Spread it over the slices of beef. Put the dish in the oven for a 
few minutes and, finally, pour over 3 tablespoonfuls of cream, heat 


up quickly, and serve, 
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I will give one more recipe for this beef because it is also good 
made with cold braised or roast beef. It is a dish of cooked beef 
and onions, to which you may add mushrooms, two or three 
gherkins, and a few drops of vinegar or piquante sauce, as you 
please. The dish has a covering of browned breadcrumbs and 
may be served in a ring of sliced or mashed boiled potatoes. 
Sometimes, as with corned beef hash, I put halved pickled walnuts 
on top. It is called Miroton of Beef. 


Miroton of Beef for 6 people. 


The following quantities are given as a rough guide—they can 
be varied to suit supplies. 


About 1 Ib. meat 2 Oz. margarine (short measure) 
2 Ib. onions (leeks may be used) 2 tablespoonfuls browned breadcrumbs 
1 tablespoonfu! flour (from bread browned in the oven) 


1 gills brown stock or vegetable liquor Seasoning 

coloured with a cube of meat extract Potatoes 

Method. Slice the beef into paper-thin slices. Cut the onions 
as finely as possible. Heat 14 oz. of the margarine and allow the 
onions to colour in it, but stir so that they do not burn. Sprinkle 
in flour and cook gently for five minutes or so till it colours. 
Add liquid, season, and simmer for thirty minutes. Boil the 
potatoes in their jackets. Peel and slice them and arrange them 
in a greased fireproof dish. Add the beef to the onions in the pan 
and simmer for a few minutes. Arrange beef, onions, and gravy 
in the ring of potatoes and cover with a layer of crumbs. Cut 
the remaining 4 oz. of margarine in bits, place them on the crumbs 
and brown under a grill or the top shelf of the oven. 

For a long time corned beef was part of our meat ration. It 
may be so again, and as corned beef hash is a good dish, and not 
universally known with us, I will give a recipe that I like. 

Take equal parts of chopped corned beef and chopped raw 
potato. | 

Chopped shallots or onion or leek, enough to flavour. 

Seasoning. 

Milk enough to moisten well. This may, at need, be diluted 
with potato water. 

Margarine for frying. 

Method. Cook the raw potatoes for five or six minutes, without 
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letting them brown, in a frying-pan. Add onion and seasoning 
and cook a little longer. Add beef and mix well. Stir in hot 
milk and allow all to simmer till potatoes are cooked. You need 
to make the mixture on the sloppy side to begin with because the 
potatoes absorb a good deal of moisture. When ready, remove 
from fire and brown under the grill. 

I like to serve it with halved pickled walnuts or gherkins on top 
and serve it sometimes on crisp toast. It is often served with 
poached eggs, but this is a mixture I dislike. I feel the sharpness 
of the walnuts or gherkins is needed. This dish is often made 
with cooked potatoes and is, of course, more quickly made, but 
less fresh in taste, I think. 

We do not, as yet, get chipped beef in England. In America 
I liked this dried smoked beef in a cream sauce on toast. I some- 
times use corned beef in the same way. 

One can mix corned beef, cooked potatoes, purée of tomatoes 
(made from bottled tomatoes), cover the mixture with browned 
cruinbs and bits of margarine, and bake in the oven. Fresh hot 
chutney is good with this. 

If you have a small piece of fillet of beef and want to make it 
go far in an interesting way, here is a recipe: 


Beef Roll. 


Make some good short pastry. Half cook the fillet in a little 
fat. Take out the meat and, in the same fat, fry together chopped 
onions, mushrooms, and tomatoes. Allow these to get cold. 
Spread the vegetable mixture on the pastry, then put on the beef, 
in slices or cut small, as you like. Roll up and bake till pastry 
is done. 

Sometimes the butcher sends a piece of salt beef. In winter 
boiled beef with dumplings has its occasional place, but in summer 
this is not exactly what one would choose. I sometimes make it 
into a sort of pseudo spiced beef. I rub some mixed spice and 
herbs well in for a day, rubbing and turning at intervals. I split 
two cloves of garlic and press them into the flesh and then either 
bake between two tins or in paper, or boil in a cloth, with carrots, 
onions, and bouquet. Before the war, I used to roll spiced beef 
in a covering paste made of flour and water and bake in thefoven. 
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is then pressed till cold. 

Here is a good old recipe for proper spiced beef. It is an 
economical dish, but as it is of no use to do a very small piece of 
meat, it is better to choose a moment when you have a piece 
weighing about 5 Ib. 


Proportions for 5-6 lb. beef: 


2 oz. saltpetre Thyme 

2 Ib. salt Basil 

1 tablespoonful brown sugar (optional) Marjoram 
2 oz. mixed spice Savory 

Bay leaves 4 oz. cloves 
2 cloves of garlic + OZ. mace 


1 doz. peppercorns (6 for pounding, 6 for cooking) 


(I have been comprehensive about the variety of spices and 
herbs one may use, but you can leave out any you must.) 

Method. Pound spices, herbs, and saltpetre well together. 
Rub all this into the piece of raw beef. Now cover with the salt. 
Turn and rub in the mixture every day for six or seven days. 
When ready to cook, wash the beef and cook as follows. 

Allow forty minutes per pound. Put it in cold water with 
carrot,-turnips, a bouquet, and 6 peppercorns, bring to the boil, 
and simmer gently with tight lid; or tie in a cloth and cook; or 
(when flour is plentiful again) bake in a paste of flour and water. 
Press between plates or boards under a weight. 

This beef when cold should be carved in thinnest possible slices 
and is really good. 

Another good dish to eat cold may be made if you have only 
very little meat. Miss Pirie sometimes makes a French paté for 
us, and I give her recipe. Although it is in terms of beef or veal 
and pork, these may be partially replaced or added to by such off- 
the-ration ingredients as liver or sausage meat, or by points food 
such as Prem, Spam, or other tinned meats. 

The following quantities are for a small paté. 


Paté. Ingredients: 


4 Ib. veal or beef steak 1 heaped tablespoonful finely chopped 
1 lb. pork herbs 

1 oz. salt Enough stock (fairly greasy) to moisten 
Pinch of freshly ground pepper the mixture—about } pint 


Pinch of mixed spice 
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Method. Remove all skin and sinews from the meat, leaving a 
certain amount of fat. Mince finely. Add seasoning and herbs, 
mixing very thoroughly, then add enough stock to make the 
mixture fairly moist. An egg, if you have it, and 4 wineglass of 
brandy can also be added, but these are not essential. Fill an 
earthenware dish that has a well-fitting lid with the mixture, 
pressing it well down: cover with two or three strips of bacon fat, 
place a bay leaf on the top of these, and cover with the lid. 

Cooking. This is done in a hot oven au bain-marie. Place the 
dish in a baking-tin filled up to a height of two inches with boiling 
water. This must be kept boiling all the time. Allow thirty-five 
minutes’ cooking to every pound of meat. When cooked, a 
skewer plunged into the paté should come out burning hot, and 
the liquid that has risen to the surface of the paté during the cook- 
ing should be clear and no longer cloudy. 

Allow the paté to cool for fifteen minutes, then make a thick 
pad of greaseproof paper to fit the inside of the dish. Cover the 
paté with this, and weigh it down with weights, about 4 to 5 Ib., 
and leave to cool and set till the next day. 

Serve the paté in the earthenware dish, cut in slices about 
+ inch thick. It is usually eaten in France with a green salad and 
mashed potatoes. 

Here is another cold meat dish. In this case again substitution 
may be made. The bacon is too heavy for present rations 
and may be replaced by one of the ingredients suggested for 
the pate. 


Veal Cake. Ingredients: 


# Ib. lean veal 2 shallots, chopped 

3 1b. gammon rasher (or substitute) ¢ bay leaf 

2 hard-boiled eggs 2 cloves of garlic, crushed 

1 tablespoonful chopped chives Salt 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley A tiny sprig of pennyroyal or rose- 
12 peppercorns mary 

lclove ‘ 3-4 sheets gelatine 


Method. Wash veal and bacon, and put with pepper, shallots, 
clove, garlic, bay leaf, salt, pennyroyal or rosemary, and 14 pints 
of water. Simmer gently about one hour and fifteen minutes. 
Lift out and cut in small pieces. Strain liquor, taste, and, if neces- 
sary, adjust seasoning; dissolve the gelatine in it. Arrange parsley, 
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chives, and slices of egg in a mould. Fill up with meat. Pour 
over the liquor and allow to set. 

With a small piece of steak you can make a good savoury flan 
which will serve more people than would the meat alone. 


Savoury Flan. Ingredients: 


A flan case of good short crust A few cooked cherries or prunes (the 
1} Ib. steak latter are best cooked as described 
1 onion stuck with a clove for pigeon on p. 179) 

A bouquet Cooked peas, tiny broad beans, or baby 
1 pint stock carrots, or asparagus tips 
Seasoning Chopped chives 

2 hard-boiled eggs 1 oz. (scarce) gelatine 


Method. Cut the meat in neat pieces and brown in a litle 
margarine in a saucepan. Add onion, seasoning, bouquet, and 
stock. Bring to boil and simmer for two or three hours. Lift 
out the meat and set liquid aside to cool. When cold, skim 
thoroughly. Arrange in the flan-case the meat, sliced eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, and chopped chives. Warm the liquid, which should 
be made up, if necessary, to 1 pint (a spoonful of sherry is good). 
Season it well, adding, if you like, a little ketchup or Worcester 
sauce. Dissolve in this the gelatine and allow to cool. Just 
before it sets, pour into the flan. Chill well and serve with a good 
green salad. 

Most self-respecting books assume that every one knows the 
various ways of cooking a leg of mutton, and I regretted this as- 
sumption when I] first took to the kitchen seriously. When a 
boiled leg is wanted I adopt a method which is a cross between 
boiling and braising. Here it is: 

Put into a pan several whole onions, or, failing these, leeks, 
enough carrots and turnips to serve every one, a few pieces of 
celery or celeriac, and a good-sized bouquet garni (thyme, parsley, 
one bay leaf, marjoram, and savory will all serve, but use what 
you have). Beat the meat with a rolling pin and put it in as small 
a pan as you reasonably can. The water must come nearly half- 
way up the meat, but use as little over a pint as possible. Bring 
to the boil and cover with a round of paper under the lid; if neces- 
sary, put a weight on top to keep the lid tightly in place. Simmer 
slowly, preferably in the oven, for several hours—forty minutes to 
the pound is a good guide. When the onions and carrots are 
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cooked, lift them out and keep them hot in a little liquor. When 
ready to serve, lift out the leg, pour a little of the liquor over it 
and keep it hot while you skim and strain the rest. I serve both 
caper and onion sauce with this. It sounds redundant, but the 
same basic sauce can be used for each. 

If you like spicy food and think that to barbecue a joint of 
lamb would be an agreeable change, here is the way to do it: 


Barbecued Lamb. 


Rub the surface of the meat with a mixture of seasonings and 
spices: salt, pepper (freshly ground, black), a teaspoonful each of 
ginger and dry mustard. Work these well in, split a clove of 
garlic and stick the pieces into the lean part. Dredge with flour 
and put in a baking tin to roast. Put into a hot oven, and when 
the surface is brown, after about thirty minutes, baste continually 
with the following sauce: 


2 tablespoonfuls chilli sauce A dash of vinegar and of tabasco or 

1 tablespoonful mushroom ketchup cayenne 

2 tablespoonfuls Worcester sauce A lump of margarine (this is 

I tablespoonful of Al sauce or home- optional and may easily be 
made red plum or tomato omitted if there is fat in the 

1 teaspoonful sugar joint) 


The meat turns very brown; sometimes it is necessary to add 
a spoonful or so of water during the cooking. When ready, you 
may, if you wish, just strain the gravy over the joint. I find this 
too greasy. I skim off the fat and add some potato water, as 
though making ordinary gravy. If this is done, care should be 
taken to scrape the pan well to get all the goodness there is. One 
gets a dark brown excellent gravy which is not so piquant or hot 
as one might expect from the ingredients. 

A leg of mutton may be treated like venison, that 1s, marinaded 
for two or three days before it is cooked. This has various 
advantages—it is a good way of keeping the joint for a few days, 
it is an agreeable change, and it makes for tenderness. The meat 
may remain for several days in the marinade according to the 
weather. Two days may suffice in very warm weather, three days 
is a good average. It may be kept longer, of course, in the ice- 
box. The meat must be turned and basted with the marinade 
two or three times a day. One used to be able to use a cheap 
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wine in this mixture. Now this may be replaced by cider, home- 
made wine, or by water flavoured with a little sherry or even with 
extra vinegar. The taste, of course, will not be as good. 


Marinade. 
4 oz. carrot, chopped A sprig of thyme and # a bay leaf, 
4 oz. onion, chopped a clove of garlic, 6 peppercorns, 
2 oz. celery or celeriac (if in season) 8 juniper berries, if possible, or a 
1 gill oil, a short pint of wine sprig of rosemary and a few 
vinegar (if a coarser vinegar - parsley stalks, cut up 
is used, dilute it with water) 14 pints wine and water, mixed, or cider 


Method. Brown the vegetables in oil, add liquids, herbs, and 
seasonings, bring to the boil and simmer for thirty minutes. 
Allow to get absolutely cold before pouring over the meat. Lay 
the leg in as deep a dish as possible. Season it with salt and 
pepper. Pour over the cold marinade, unstrained. Keep as cool 
as possible. Turn and baste twice a day. 

To Cook. Take out the meat and wipe it thoroughly, lay it in a 
roasting-pan, pour 2 or 3 spoonfuls of oil over it, and roast ina 
hot oven, turning and basting several times. It is best to start it 
on the top shelf to get it well browned, arid to put it lower when 
this is accomplished. 

Sauce. Take some of the marinade and reduce it over the fire. 
Add red ctirrant jelly to taste. If the mixture is poor in flavour 
because you had no wine, you may mix it with a little brown 
sauce and thicken it with brown roux. 

So far I have assumed that the rations will run to a leg. There 
are, however, circumstances when one has something a good deal 
less substantial to deal with. Mutton stews can be disagreeable. 
In the last war I used to wonder how the cooks in certain com- 
munal kitchens could make good meat taste so disgusting. I 
knew why when I found one of them chopping up fresh meat and 
throwing it into a cauldron of unseasoned water. This is taking 
the lowest view, but not every one knows all the tricks for making, 
for instance, a good navarin of mutton. For those who do 
not, I give the method here, and I would like to combat the 
idea that a stew is a dish that comes to no harm by being kept. 
A good navarin should be served as soon as it is ready, ane 
piping hot. 
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Recipe for about 2 to 3 lb. mutton. 


Dripping for frying, about 14 oz. 1 clove of garlic 
1 oz. flour 2 tablespoonfuls tomato purée or sauce, 
3 pints water or vegetable liquor or 5 or 6 fresh tomatoes, sliced 


A bouquet of herbs and a bay leaf Salt and a teaspoonful sugar 
In season, add to these new carrots, small turnips, peas, and beans 


Vegetables to serve with this: 


Small onions (1 oz. fat to brown them in) 
Potatoes 


Time. 24 to 3 hours. 

Method. Cut the mutton in pieces, season with pepper, salt, and 
sugar (the sugar gives good colour to the sauce). Heat dripping 
in saucepan and add meat (each piece must touch the bottom of 
the pan; if this 1s not possible, the process must be done in two 
parts). When each piece is well browned, sprinkle in the flour. 
Stir until this colours well. Add liquid, enough to cover meat. 
Bring to the boil, stirring well. Add tomato, crushed garlic, season- 
ing, and bouquet. Cover, bring to the boil, and simmer for an 
hour in the oven. 

Meantime, prepare the vegetables. Brown the onions whole 
(provided they are small) and keep them hot. Cut old potatoes in 
even-sized pieces and throw into cold water; if new, leave whole. 
If you are able to add summer vegetables, proceed as follows: 

Scrape the baby carrots and throw in cold water. Peel and 
wipe turnips and cut up, do not wash after peeling. Brown these 
in the pan after the onions have come out. 

At the end of an hour’s simmering, take off the pan and lift 
out the bouquet. Take out the pieces of mutton and put them 
into a fresh saucepan (if this is not at hand, put them in a hot basin 
and use the same pan washed). Skim away as much grease as 
possible from the liquid. Pour the rest through a strainer over 
the meat. Bring to the boil and add onions and turnips. After 
twenty minutes’ further simmering, add potatoes and other 
vegetables. Cover with a greased paper and the lid. Simmer 
for forty-five minutes. Remove from fire and let stand for a 
moment for the grease to collect. Skim it all away. Dish and 
serve at once. 

The other day I was talking over rationing problems with the 
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owner of a small hotel situated in a wild part of the country. I 
asked if he could get pigeons. He said they were plentiful, but 
he thought it useless to put them on the menu. He told me that 
for years past one of the famous London restaurants had offered 
them again and again, but that the clients rarely chose to eat 
them. The country people round us sometimes shoot them, but 
even with meat shortage seem unwilling to eat pigeon themselves. 

Perhaps war will put an end to what must be just insular 
prejudice. I certainly noticed one day recently at a restaurant 
noted for its cooking that several people near me chose pigeon 
braisé from a fairly comprehensive bill of fare. .Noted for its 
cooking, that is the point. There are a number of good ways of 
using these birds as well as in an English pigeon pie. 

I will not attempt to cover the ground, I only want to help 
break down prejudice where it exists. I believe few people would 
remain indifferent or opposed to pigeon after they had tried 
Compéte de Pigeons prepared in the ancient French way. This 
recipe is particularly suitable when the birds in question are not of 
the youngest; very young baby birds would not stand such long 
cooking. At the end of a long simmering the flesh is extremely 
tender and the gravy rich and good. 


Compote de Pigeons (long method). Ingredients for 3 pigeons: 


1 doz. or so litt!’ onions About | pint stock 
A few rashers of lean bacon cut in A glass of wine, if possible 
small strips 1 oz. margarine (good measure) 
4 lb. mushrooms wiped with a damp 3 oz. flour 
cloth, but not peeled 1 teaspoonful sugar 


A small bouquet garni 


Method. Choose a saucepan in which the pigeons will fit side 
by side. Heat the butter and lightly fry the bacon strips. Lift 
these out and put them aside. Put in the onions, sprinkle them 
with sugar, and shake over the fire till they are lightly browned. 
Take out and put them with the bacon. Cook the mushrooms, cut 
in two, in the same way, and add to the first two. Now put in 
the pigeons and brown them well all over in the fat, but do this 
slowly and gradually. Lift these out. Add flour to the fat and 
make a brown roux. Add stock gradually, and wine if you have 
it. Bring to the boil and strain. Rinse out the pan, put back the 
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sauce, bring to boil. Then add all the ingredients, bacon, onions, 
mushrooms, pigeons, and bouquet. Cover all with a greased 
paper and well-fitting lid. This must now only just simmer for 
two hours. A gentle oven is a good place. At the end of this 
time, lift out the pigeons, taking care, for they are very tender, 
take out the bouquet, skim the gravy thoroughly of all fat 
There should be about # pint of rich syrup-like liquid. Pour all 
over the pigeons. If there is too much liquid, you may reduce it 
over the fire, first lifting out the onions and putting them in the 
dish with the pigeons. 

I like to add prunes or cherries to this dish. In the case of 
prunes, these may be cooked apart in a few spoonfuls of water 
and a little whisky. They should be allowed to cook slowly for 
about four hours. Cherries should be stoned and cooked in a 
little syrup. Either fruit is arranged in the dish with the onions. 


Compote de Pigeons (quicker method). 


Method. Brown the pigeons, remove them, and in the same fat 
brown the onions and bacon. Pour off the fat and add white 
wine and brown sauce, enough to come up half-way over the 
pigeons. Add salt, pepper, bouquet, and cook for forty-five 
minutes. Skim off all grease and add the mushrooms. Cook 
for another fifteen minutes. 

Some years ago, Violet Henson wrote an article for Harper's 
Bazaar on food from Tunisia and gave her recipe for pigeon 
I have often eaten it in her house, cooked with raisins and onions. 
It is delicious. Here is one way of doing it. Pigeons for four, 
either 2 medium birds split, or 4 small birds whole. 

Method. Put in a saucepan of sufficient size to hold birds, 
2 oz. of margarine and 2 tablespoonfuls of oil. When this is 
really hot, put in the pigeons and let them brown gradually all 
over. Add seasoning and 4 large finely sliced onions and moisten 
with a little bouillon (a glass of wine is better). Bring to boil and 
simmer slowly in the oven for 1} hours. Meantime, soak a 
handful of stoned raisins. Add these and continue cooking 
another thirty minutes. Mrs. Henson gives forty-five minutes as 
the time for simmering, but she uses only the very youngest birds 
from the pigeon house, which would not stand long cooking. 
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Before the war, we used to add blanched whole almonds. The 
onions disappear into a rich sauce and the pigeon is very tendet. 

Young pigeons grilled are good. 

Method. Split the pigeons, flatten them out with a mallet or 
rolling-pin. Season with salt and pepper. Heat 1 oz. of mar- 
garine in a shallow saucepan and cook the pieces for about 
fifteen minutes, gently. Press the pieces between boards under a 
weight. Add a good spoonful of chopped onion to the margarine 
in the pan, toss for a few minutes over the fire and add a gill of 
stock, season, and allow to reduce by half. Put through a 
strainer and set aside. Skim off grease. 

Melt 4 oz of margarine and dip the pieces first in this and then 
in breadcrumbs, using a palette knife to press and mix the mar- 
garine and crumb coating. Grill gently for six or eight minutes 
on each side. Serve with the gravy heated up. 

N.B.—It is useful to keep a spoonful of melted margarine aside 
to add with brush or feather during the grilling, if this seems 
necessary. 

Rabbit is a form of food that raises strong feelings of dislike 
or appreciation. Its appearance before cooking is enough to 
prejudice any one. I have eaten young rabbit in the wilds of 
Kerry that was so white and tender that it seemed better than 
chicken. I have had it in a stew that J] thought revolting. There 
is a way of treating rabbit which makes it white and removes a 
flavour which many find distasteful. The flesh is soaked for 
twelve to fourteen hours in water containing lemon, lemon sub- 
stitute, or vinegar. In the following dish all the pieces of meat 
are white and tender. They might easily pass for chicken except 
that the texture is shorter. 


Mrs. Capel’s Fried Rabbit. 


Joint the rabbit. Do not include any parts but back, shoulder, 
and legs. Put the pieces in a basin of cold water, sufficient to 
cover well. Add lemon juice or substitute in the proportion of 
one teaspoonful to each quart of water. Cover and allow to 
stand till next day. You will find that the flesh is white, the pink 
tinge gone. 

Now wash very well and put the pieces in warm water with an 
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onion and salt. Do not add other herbs or seasonings or the flesh 
may not remain white. 

Simmer slowly one and a half to two hours. -Take out and cool 
slightly. Remove bones, drain, and dry pieces. Dip each in melted 
margarine and breadcrumbs (oven-dried crumbs). Allow to lie for 
a few minutes before frying. Heat some margarine in a frying-pan. 
Put the pieces in this. Cover with a plate or lid and put in the 
oven for fifteen minutes. Turn each piece at half time with a 
palette knife. 

This preliminary soaking of the flesh may well be followed in 
many rabbit dishes. Except in the case of someone truly allergic 
to this food it is fairly certain to overcome any but the most 
unconquerable prejudice. 

Here are some recipes which may be preceded by the treatment 
or not according to individual taste. 


Hunter’s Rabbit (see preliminary notes). 


Ingredients: 

Rabbit cut in pieces A few spoonfuls of tomato purée or 3 
3 tablespoonfuls oil or 4 fresh tomatoes 

1 oz. margarine A few mushrooms, if you can, wiped, 
4 oz. flour but unpeeled, and sliced 


1 pint of stock (if you can replace a A bouquet of herbs with 4 bay leaf 
little of this with wine, it is good) 1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 

3 medium onions or shallots 1 clove garlic, crushed 

Method. In a suitably sized saucepan, heat margarine and oil 
well and add pieces of rabbit. Allow them to brown thoroughly, 
this should take about seven minutes for each side. Each piece 
must touch the bottom of the pan. If necessary, do this in two 
parts. Add mushroom slices and shake the pan over the fire for 
three or four minutes. Drain off the fat, add chopped onion, and 
sprinkle with flour. Stir over the fire for five minutes until the 
flour colours. Add liquid gradually, stirring all the time. Add 
seasoning, bouquet, garlic, and tomato. Bring to boil, put in 
oven, and allow to simmer gently for about forty minutes. 

Grilled rabbit is good served with a devil or barbecue sauce. 

Method (see preliminary notes). Cut the rabbit in suitable 
pieces. Marinade for an hour or so in oil, chopped herbs, garlic, 
and seasoning. Dip in melted margarine and coat with bread- 
crumbs, and treat in the same way as grilled pigeon. 
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Here is a particularly good way of cooking a young rabbit: 
Rabbit in Brown Cream Sauce (see preliminary notes). Ingredients: 


1} oz. margarine 1 tablespoonful tomato purée or sauce 
2 oz. onion, cut in thick slices 1 level tablespoonful flour 
About 1 pint clear stock Seasoning and about a gill of cream 


Method. Sauté the pieces of rabbit and onion in the hot mar- 
garine. Allow them to colour, add liquid, tomato, and season- 
ing. The pieces should be covered with liquid. Bring to the 
boil, cover, and simmer steadily for one hour. Fifteen minutes 
before serving, mix flour with cream, pour into the pan, and cook 
without boiling for a few minutes. Add a speck of browning. 
Take out the pieces and pour the sauce over them through a 
strainer—pressing to obtain all the liquid. 

Finally, there is the recipe for Lapin Moutarde quoted on p. 235 
from Au Petit Cordon Bleu. 

If I have accented rabbit and pigeon, it is because they are dealt 
with less exhaustively in many books than is the case with chicken 
or game or turkey. It 1s possible to find so many good ways of 
preparing these that I need not give too much attention to them. 
I must, however, give a recipe for Poulet a l’Estragon, mentioned 
on p. 102, for chicken curry on p. 91, and I would like to add one 
or two others. 


Poulet a [ Estragon. 

If the bird is young and you wish to roast it, treat it in the 
following way: 

Put a few sprigs of tarragon inside, cover the breast with strips 
of fat bacon, and wrap the whole in greased paper. Add chopped 
tarragon to the gravy. 

Or you may follow either of the two following methods: 

(1) Poulet al’ Estragon Brun. 

Put in a pan a little onion, carrot, and margarine. Lay on this 
the bird (the breast covered with a strip of fat bacon). Cover the 
pan and allow all to cook very gently for about twenty minutes. 
Now add 2 pints of brown stock and a good bunch of tarragon. 
When ready (it will take from forty-five minutes to an hour and a 
half according to age and size of bird), skim and strain the gravy. 
Reduce it, if necessary, and add a little chopped tarragon, and, if 
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you can, a spoonful of sherry. Pour the sauce over the bird and 
serve. 


(2) Poulet al’Estragon Blanc. Ingredients: 


Cover the breast with a piece of 4 oz. onion, sliced 
bacon to keep it white, fail- A few parsley stems 
ing this use greased paper Seasoning 

Giblets Bacon rind 

4 oz. carrot, sliced A nut of margarine 


Method. Part I. Choose the smallest saucepan that will hold all 
the ingredients so that the chicken will be covered with a minimum 
of liquid. Spread the margarine over the base and sides of 
the pan. Put vegetables, parsley, and giblets in this and cover. 
Simmer so gently that the contents soften without colouring. If 
necessary, add a spoonful of water from time to time. Allow to 
stew in this way for thirty minutes. At the end of this time, add 
enough water just to cover and cook for five or ten more minutes. 

Part IT. Put in the chicken and add enough extra warm water 
to cover the bird. Bring slowly to boiling point and skim. Add 
a pinch of salt only. Cover the pan and simmer very slowly for 
just about an hour, longer if you are cooking an older bird. Pour 
off the liquid and keep the fowl hot in the pan while you make the 
tarragon sauce. This should be thick enough to coat the bird 
lightly. 

Pour 14 pints of liquor through a strainer into a pan. Add 
a good bunch of tarragon. Boil fast, uncovered, to reduce by 
half. Remove tarragon and make a liaison with 2 egg yolks and 
add a final nut of margarine and some chopped tarragon and, if 
you like, a spoonful of cream. Failing egg yolks, the liaison may 
be made with arrowroot or potato flour. 

Cover the bird with this sauce and decorate the breast with 
tarragon leaves which have been laid in a strainer, plunged for 
a second in boiling water, and drained. 

Here is the chicken curry mentioned on p. 91. 


Chicken Curry. 
Cut the raw chicken in small pieces. Lay these in a deep plate 
and pour over them a cup of cream mixed with 1 tablespoonful 


of turmeric. 
Fry in a saucepan some sliced onions to a pale gold, add 
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+ teaspoonful of powdered cloves, 4 teaspoonful powdered cinna- 
mon, | teaspoonful coriander seed, crushed, and 1 teaspoonful 
pepper. Cook for a few minutes more. Add 4 pint of white 
stock or vegetable liquor. Add chicken and simmer for an hour 
or more. Serve with fresh chutneys given on p. 92. 

Here is another method. - 

Put the cut up chicken in a pan and just cover the pieces with 
water. Add carrot, onion, celery, or celery salt and simmer very 
gently till tender. When done, lift out the chicken and drain, 
and strain the liquor. 

Fry 3 or 4 large onions, very finely sliced, in margarine. Lift 
these out and, in the same fat, brown the pieces of chicken. Add 
3 good tablespoonfuls of curry powder, crushed coriander, and 
chopped dill. Fry on for three or four minutes. Pour over this 
the liquor in which the chicken was cooked and cook steadily for 
ten minutes. Make 4 pint of good sauce with a thick béchamel 
and a tablespoonful or two of cream (before the war this was 
done with yolks of egg and cream). Mix cream sauce and liquid 
from chicken, pour over the chicken and serve. Serve rice 
separately and the chutneys already described. 

Here is one of the best ways I know of treating remains of 
chicken or turkey. 


Devilled Turkey. 
Make early in the day a marinade as follows, the amount to 
vary to suit quantity of remains. 


Ingredients: 
1 gill salad oil (melted margarine can 1 tablespoonful each of chilli sauce, home- 
be substituted, if necessary) made plum or tomato sauce, Al 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar sauce, Worcester sauce (or suitable 
2 large tablespoonfuls English mus- substitutes) 
tard, made very thick 1 large tablespoonful French mustard 


Method. Mix all these in the emulsifier or with an egg beater. 
Add chopped chutney, to thicken, black pepper, salt, a dash of 
chilli vinegar or red pepper, some crushed garlic and chopped 
chives. This mixture should be thick enough not to run off the 
pieces of meat. Score the flesh well. Rub the mixture well in 
and over all surfaces. Marinade all day. When ready, put 
straight on to the grill with as much of the mixture as will adhere. 
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Serve with a devil sauce. The resulting dish is not as hot as it 
sounds. 

A milder way, however, for chicken is as follows. 

Take a gill, or more according to amount of meat, of synthetic 
cream, real cream, or cream sauce. Add mustard, pepper, and 
salt, Worcester, Harvey’s, and Al sauce to taste. Add finely 
chopped chervil, or chives, and a little home-made chutney (put 
through a sieve, if necessary). Pour this over the pieces and heat 
in the oven. 


FIsH 


Quite often, when the more generally popular kinds of fish 
are scarce, one can get mussels, prawns, and skate. For the first 
and last there is not a good recipe in every book, so I will give 
some here. 

Mussels. In whatever way you serve them, the preliminaries 
are more or less the same. The washing of them must not be 
curtailed. Take a knife and scrape each shell, scraping well 
round the joining line. Take note that each mussel is tightly 
closed. As you do them, put them into a basin (with no water). 
When all are done, cover with water and stir them all about with 
your hands. Lift them out a handful at a time on to a sieve (in 
this way you leave all the sand behind). Throw the water away, 
and repeat three or four times until the water is absolutely clean. 

Cooking. Choose a wide pan, so that the mussels are not in a 
deep layer. (The bottom ones naturally open first.) If neces- 
sary, this process of cooking can be done in two or three successive 
operations. 

Put in the pan a finely sliced onion, a bouquet of parsley, thyme, 
and } of a bay leaf, 6 peppercorns, and a gill of water and the 
mussels. Cover the pan tightly and put it over a hot fire, shake 
several times. At the end of five or six minutes, the mussels should 
be cooked wide open. 

The mussels may be served in their shells or the top half may be 
removed. This should be done over the saucepan so that none of 
their juice is lost. Put them into a dish, keep hot, and serve in 


either of the following ways. 
*G 
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‘Moules a la Mariniére. Ingredients for 6 people: 


2 quarts’mussels, cooked as above 1 tablespoonful finely chopped shallot 
+ pint of the liquid in the pan after or onion 
they have been cooked (Chopped chives may replace'the shallot) 
A gill of white wine if you have 1 tablespoonful finely chopped parsley 
it, but this may be replaced 2 oz. margarine 
with an equal quantity of the 2 heaped tablespoonsful fine, freshly 
above liquid grated breadcrumbs 
Method. Lift the mussels out of the pan and keep hot. Pour 
off the liquid, leaving any sediment behind. Rinse out the pan. 
Put in wine (or gill of liquor in absence of wine), add shallot, boil 
up, and allow to reduce to about half. Add half a pint of the 
liquor from the mussels and boil up again. Take off the fire and 
add the margarine in small pieces, sprinkle with breadcrumbs and 
parsley. Pour all over the mussels and serve. 
Here is a longer method in which the mussels are served in a 
more complicated sauce. Very good, if you can spare the mar- 
garine. The sauce takes 14 hours to cook. 


The Sauce. Ingredients: 


2 oz. onion 2 oz. margarine 
2 oz. carrot The water left from cooking the mussels 
1 bouquet, 4 bay leaf 1 tablespoonful strong tomato purée or 
1 gill white wine, if possible (half sauce 

water and half sherry will A spoonful of chopped parsley 

serve) 3 oz. margarine to add at the end 


Cook the sliced vegetables in 2 oz. of margarine very gently 
for thirty minutes in a covered pan; they must not brown. Add 
wine or liquid and bouquet and simmer for an hour. By this 
time the liquid should have reduced, so that you have a sort of 
purée in the pan. Cook the mussels as described. Take off the 
top shell and keep hot. 

Pour off the liquid in which the mussels were cooked. Mix 
the liquid with the mirepoix from the other pan and the tomato 
purée. Boil rapidly to reduce to about a pint. Add mussels 
and parsley, toss over fire for a moment, and add remainder of 
margarine in pieces. Let this mix well, but do not boil. Serve, 
piping hot, at once. 

Cooked mussels make an excellent curry. 

Skate is another form of food which in the raw is discouraging. 
It is a hideous-looking beast and that may have been against 
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popularity. It is, however, very good indeed. The fishmonger 
can be relied on to supply it at the right moment for cooking. 
At should not go straight from sea to saucepan. 

Wash the skate well to get rid of any filmy covering and wash in 
a second water. Leave under slowly running water, if possible, 
until ready to cook. Cut in suitable pieces. Put these in a pan 
and cover with water. Add salt and vinegar (2 or 3 tablespoonfuls 
for each quart of water), a few slices of onion, a bouquet and bay 
leaf. Bring slowly to the boil and simmer for thirty minutes. 
Lift out the fish, lay in a cloth, take off the skin, and keep hot. 


For Raie au Beurre Noir. 


Lay the pieces in a dish and season with pepper and salt, and 
sprinkle with chopped parsley. Melt some butter or margarine 
in a pan till it colours. Pour over the fish. Put 2 tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar in the hot pan and pour this over. 

I like to add capers to this beurre noir. Some people prefer 
a separate caper sauce. 

I am not at all knowledgeable about shell-fish classification. 
Maybe Dublin Bay prawns are not prawns at all, but baby cray- 
fish, which they resemble. In any case, they are the élite of their 
class. The ideal is to arrange them in their shells piled up on a 
great dish, and to provide finger-bowls and a dish for debris. 
No lobster has more delicate flavour. Served with sauce Alabama 
and brown bread and butter, they are a dish for a king. 

If you wish to eat them hot, they are particularly good fried. 
In this case, they are dipped in egg and breadcrumbs and fried in 
deep fat. A piquant sauce is good with these. 

A long way after these come ordinary prawns, which are one of 
the best materials for making a curry. 


Curried Prawns. Ingredients for about 2 dozen prawns: 


2 oz. margarine 1 tablespoonful finely chopped dill or 
2 or 3 small onions, finely sliced fennel leaves 

1 apple, finely sliced Salt 

1 clove of garlic 4 pint water or vegetable liquor or 

1 tablespoonful curry powder rice water 

4 tomatoes (fresh or bottled) Boiled rice 


Method. Shell the prawns. In a saucepan, fry the apple, 
onion, and garlic to a rich brown. Add curry powder and salt 
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and cook a little longer. Add tomatoes, fennel, and liquid. 
Add prawns—tinned ones may be used, but should be washed. 
Cover the pan and simmer for fifteen minutes. Serve with fresh 
chutneys. 

Here is a good prawn (or lobster) cocktail. 

For each person, take 2 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise (in war- 
time a mild cole slaw dressing will serve), add 1 tablespoonful of 
tomato ketchup, some finely chopped tarragon, a dash of Wor- 
cester sauce, and a little cream. Season and chill. Serve, if you 
can, surrounded with crushed ice. 

Since the war, scallops are becoming properly appreciated and 
one can often buy them. The fishmonger, as usual, does all 
the necessary processes preliminary to cooking. Here are some 
ways of cooking them. If you want to add to these, you may find 
a dozen or more ways in Madame Prunier’s book on fish cookery. 

Mushrooms are a good accessory to this shell-fish, and if you 
can have these, you do not need so many scallops. Some books 
say 14 scallops per person, but one each will serve a small portion. 


Scallops and Mushrooms au Gratin. 
Ingredients for 6 people (say, 6 to 9 scallops): 


4 lb. mushrooms 1 spoonful tomato ketchup 
3 or 4 oz. margarine (optional) 
2 oz. chopped onion 3 tablespoonfuls breadcrumbs (from 
1} gills white wine or, failing this, bread browned in the oven) 
make a liquor with milk in Chopped parsley and dill 
which you have simmered A clove of garlic 
the mushroom peelings Seasoning 


Method. Take scallops out of their shells and simmer in liquor 
very gently for six or seven minutes. Drain and set aside, put 
liquid in a bowl. Prepare the following sauce: 

Cook the onion in 1 oz. of margarine for ten minutes, without 
allowing it to colour. Add finely chopped mushrooms and par- 
sley. Cook fast for five minutes, stirring all the time. Add the. 
liquid from the cooked scallops, half the breadcrumbs, and the 
tomato ketchup. Simmer till thick and smooth. Add the scallops 
cut in pieces. Put all into buttered shells, sprinkle with bread- 
crumbs and remainder of margarine, melted. Brown in oven. 

If you must omit the mushrooms, you can make the sauce in 
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the same way, but thicken it with a little flour. You may also use 
less margarine for the finishing touch. 

Another way is to fry the scallops, cut in pieces, with finely 
sliced onion and garlic before cooking them for ten minutes with 
breadcrumbs, chopped parsley, or dill and a little liquid, and wine 
(or milk flavoured with mushroom peelings). This mixture is_ 
put into the shells and the surface treated and browned in the 
same way. 

A useful hint concerning some of the freshwater fish being sold 
to-day is to soak it overnight in salted water. This gets rid of any 
muddy taste. To mention freshwater fish makes me think of 
grilled trout, and that reminds me of a cooking gadget I trailed 
all the way back from the west coast of America. It is a simple char- 
coal grill which they use for picnics. It is an asbestos-lined bucket 
made with holes, like a road-man’s brazier. Excellent grills can 
be made over it with all the authentic flavour. It can only be 
used in the open because of the fumes, so that it is for fine weather 
only. Every now and then, when there is something which de- 
serves the very best way of grilling, this little stove is lighted, out- 
side the kitchen door. Food cooked in this way is of the most 
appetizing. 








Chapter XIV 


SWEETS 


AT a hotel where I once spent a holiday there was a lady of con- 
fiding disposition. The length of time which she allowed to elap:e 
between first seeing you and telling you all about herself was short. 
One drowsy afternoon, during a recital about her late husband, 
his temperament and peculiarities, she galvanized me into atten- 
tion by the remark: ‘Yes, Mr. P. was very partial to pork.’ Un- 
fortunately, before I could rally enough to ask for more details 
about this, she was off again about something less important. 
It would have interested me to learn by what obliquity Mr. P. 
got enough pork. Was it by gibes or hints or did he adopt a 
more direct method. Did he allude to pork, absent-mindedly, as 
it were, as a bright idea, or did he say plainly that his doctor had 
ordered it. I would have liked to compare Mr. P.’s methods 
about pork with certain family circumlocutions about suet. 
Suet puddings are excellent things, but I would not choose one, 
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for instance, on a hot summer’s day. The head of the house, 
however, contemplates such a dish in any temperature with un- 
feigned pleasure. It seems to me that whenever it comes it is 
greeted with an ‘Ah! suet at last’ air. A guest expressing appreci- 
ation of fresh strawberries, perhaps, will be asked engagingly, and 
in the tones of one dreaming of paradise, ‘Do you like suet?’ 
There is a fable, too, of the suet puddings of yester-year and 
an offer of £5 to any one who can make one perfectly. Let 
me say at once that competition for this is useless. No one 
ever can make a pudding which exists only in memory. Still, 
after some effort, I have now and then ranked at £4 10s., which 
encourages me. 

It also emboldens me to offer suggestions. Many recipes give 
the quantity of suet as half that of the flour, and for most tastes 
this is enough. If you like, however, to make a very suety pud- 
ding, use 8 oz. of flour to 6 oz. of beef suet. If you add to this 
3 oz. of breadcrumbs, you will make a lighter pudding. The flour 
may be all self-raising or half and half, or you may use 1 heaped 
teaspoonful of baking powder to 8 oz. of flour and 3 oz. of bread- 
crumbs. Among these variants, you must choose according to the 
degree of fluffiness or substance you require. I depart from 
ritual in the matter of suet. When it is chopped finely I mix it 
with the flour, set all in the ice-box, and, when really cold, put it 
rapidly through a wire sieve. I find this makes a light pudding, 
but it would not please those fans who like to see bits of trans- 
parent suet in the finished dish. Summed up, the ingredients 
might be either 


4 lb. flour (self-raising or plain with 3 oz. fresh breadcrumbs 

1 heaped teaspoonful baking A pinch of salt 

powder) Enough water to make a soft, but 
6 oz. suet not sticky, paste 


Method. Steam for two or three hours. 


Or 
3 Ib. flour (self-raising or half and half) Salt 
4 oz. suet Liquid 


A good pudding is made with either mixture and the addition 
of mixed fruits and peel. In this case, the paste may be put in 
the pudding basin in layers with a little golden syrup between each. 
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The feeling for suet pudding 1s shared in only slightly less degree 
with rice pudding. For this, however, no money prize is on offer. 
I regret this, for I think I get nearer the mark. Every one knows 
that you cannot get the clotted cream effect that is so good unless 
you cook the pudding very, very slowly for about three hours. 
Another way is to start the pudding in a hot oven, stirring every 
few minutes, so that no skin can form, and then to remove it to 
a cool oven for three or four hours. Some cooks put a speck of 
butter on top before moving to the cooler oven. 

Three or four tablespoonfuls of Carolina rice to a quart of milk 
gives a good creamy pudding cooked thus slowly. But oh fora 
vanilla bean! Rice pudding was another thing altogether when it 
could be flavoured with this. I dislike the vanilla essence we get to- 
day, and failing the bean or vanilla sugar, use sometimes a bay leaf. 
Whatever amount of sugar can be spared, usually about 2 table- 
spoonfuls to a quart, I put only half directly into the pudding. 
The rest is reserved for a finishing touch. When the pudding is 
cold and creamy, the sugar is sprinkled over the top skin as 
thickly as the ration allows. This sugar top is then cooked for a 
few seconds under a hot grill. I still use a salamander, which 
enables me to burn the sugar here and there very lightly. 

When there is not a suitable oven, the rice is cooked in a double 
saucepan, poured into a dish when ready, set in the oven for a 
minute or two, and finished off with the same sugar top. I had 
better emphasize the fact that I do not use extra sugar for this 
finish. I make the milk itself less sweet than is usual. This 
burnt sugar top gives the illusion of eating a really sweet pudding. 

Having got those two primary considerations on to paper, I 
must come to the sweets which most properly fit into this book: 
those made from garden fruits. There is an obvious difficulty in 
the shortage of sugar. It is necessary to cut the coat to fit the 
cloth either by having under-sweetened dishes often or adequately 
sweetened ones less often. I favour the latter course, and will, 
therefore, not attempt to ration the sugar in the recipes, but will 
leave this to be done to suit each individual case. I find that by 
using honey for any dish that lends itself to this sweetening medium, 
and by alternating sweets with savouries, it is possible to have good 
sweets at frequent intervals. 
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Apples, I suppose, are the most hard-worked of all garden 
produce, and cookery books abound in recipes for using them. 
It may, therefore, seem uncalled for to mention here some of the 
simpler dishes. On the other hand, it is these simple dishes that 
are apt to lose some of their pristine goodness for lack of atten- 
tion to detail in preparation. An apple charlotte, for instance, 
can vary in quality unbelievably; it can be downright unpleasant, 
yet it should be very good. I take leave to give here an old- 
fashioned way of making it, though I realize that an abridged 
edition will possibly have to take its place. The apricot jam is 
important, but it may have to be omitted. 


Apple Charlotte. Ingredients: 


2 Ib. apples in thick purée 2 tablespoonfuls apricot jam 

Sugar to taste (4 oz. pre-war) Enough thin fingers of bread to line a 

1 oz. margarine mould (these are dipped in mcited 
Lemon flavouring or cinnamon margarine) 


A little apricot jam for sauce 


Method. Quarter, peel, and core the apples. Melt 1 oz. of 
margarine in a shallow saucepan, add the apples and about $ gill 
of water and sugar. Cook uncovered in the oven, stirring occa- 
sionally so that all pieces get equally cooked. Do not let them 
stick or burn. Take out the pan, and, if the purée is at all sloppy, 
stir it over a brisk fire till it is really thick. Add the apricot jam. 

Meantime, prepare the bread. This should be of a length 
which will fit exactly into the height of the mould, three inches 
wide, and very thin. The simplest way to cut this is to remove 
the crust from a loaf, cut a block of bread the right length and 
width, and from this slice thinly as many pieces as you need. 
You need a round piece for the bottom and for the cover. 

Grease a charlotte mould well. Melt some margarine in a 
shallow pan and dip one side of your bread slices in this. Line 
the base and then the sides, putting the greased side against the 
tin. Each finger of bread must slightly overlap its neighbour. 
Now fill in the purée of apples, giving them a convex surface a 
little above the edges of the mould. This is to allow for shrinking. 
Cover with a thin round of bread dipped in margarine.» Cook on 
the bottom of the oven, medium heat, for thirty to forty minutes, 
longer if the bread is not then crackly. 
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Put the upturned mould on a dish and leave for a few moments 
before lifting it away. In any case, this must not be done until 
just before serving. 

Mix a little apricot jam with water and serve separately, sieved 
or not as you please. Before the war this sauce asked for a little 
kirsch—and got it. 

This is a rich and succulent dish, and I must add that there is 
another version which is good too. In this the raw apples are 
grated, sweetened, and seasoned, then put straight into a shallow 
mould. The bread is prepared in the same way as above. This 
has a less smooth texture, but a fresh taste. 

In the following sweet, apples are on the outside and cake inside. 

Cut peeled apples in thick rings and fry in margarine and a 
little sugar (the sugar helps to brown the apples well). Fry on 
both sides. Spread the inside of a mould well with margarine 
and arrange the fried slices as a lining. In this put the following 
cake mixture: 

Cream 4 oz. of margarine with 4 oz. of sugar. Add 2 well- 
beaten eggs and 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of milk. Sieve in 2 cupfuls 
of flour, in which you have mixed 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
(the flour and baking powder should have been sieved twice 
beforehand). Bake and turn out and serve with cream or 
custard sauce. 

In the days when I was outside the kitchen we used to get dishes 
of ordinary baked apples for lunch, and Miss Pirie, harking back 
to her childhood days in France, would talk nostalgically of 
Pommes au Beurre. Now she sometimes cooks them for me and 
this is how she does it. 

The apples are peeled and cored and put into water to keep them 
from turning brown. For each apple a round croaton of bread is 
cut. She spreads each side of the croftons with margarine, 
arranges them in a fireproof dish with an apple on each, fills up 
the apple centres with sugar and cinnamon, and puts a good nut 
of butter or margarine on top of each. The dish is put on the 
bottom of the oven and cooked in moderate heat. After ten 
minutes’ cooking, the apples are basted and this basting continues 
at intervals of about five minutes till the dish is ready, in anything 
from twenty to thirty minutes. A spoonful of red currant jelly 
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is then put on each apple. Cold, whole apples in jelly are re- 
freshing and are made like this. Peel and core the apples. Make 
a syrup of sugar and $4 pint of water (if possible, 4 cupful of sugar 
to 1 of water) and flavour this as you please with leaf of geranium 
or verbena or a few elder flowers tied in muslin. Cook the apples 
gently in this syrup and, when ready, lift them out into a dish. 
. Fill the centres as you can, chopped raisins, sweetened bottled 
fruit, blackberries, candied orange peel, whatever you may have. 
(It used to be almonds and raisins.) Add to the syrup a table- 
spoonful of gelatine, which had been softened in water. Pour over 
the apples and set on ice. 

Here is a variation on apple pie. It contains the peel of an 
orange, but that is no matter. One waits until someone is due 
for an orange and then bespcaks the peel. 

Lay thin slices of apple, sugar, a few seedless raisins, and 
shredded orange peel (no white) in a pie dish. Distribute among 
the layers in bits a tablespoonful of margarine, keeping a little 
for the top. Pour over all about 1 tablespoonful of water or 
apple (or orange) juice, and cover with a good short crust. 

I think Lady Martineau gives one of the best recipes for apples 
in Caviare to Candy (see p. 231). At the moment of writing, rum 
has not entirely disappeared from the market, so I venture to 
recommend this dish for occasions. 


Apple Bonfire. 


Arrange in a pile some apples that have been carefully cooked 
in syrup so as to remain whole (peeled and cored). Fill the centres 
with apricot jam and a few chopped nuts. Cover the apples with 
thin apricot sauce or the reduced liquor they have been stewed in. 
Have a little rum heated in a sauce tureen of silver. Light it 
just before serving and pour it flaming over the apples as you 
would over plum pudding.—Caviare to Candy. 

Or, having rum, you may like this: 

Cut ripe eating apples in quarters and fry brown on each side. 
Arrange in a fireproof dish, spread with a little apricot jam, and 
pour hot rum over the whole. Serve rum-flavoured cream or 
custard sauce. 

Maybe your kitchen cupboard still contains a few crystallized 
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cherries and angelica and, perhaps, a bit of candied peel, or you 
may have been able to make a little home-made peel (see p. 217). 
If so, you may have a very good cold apple sweet. Here are 
proportions for 4 or 5 people. 


1 lb. apples, when peeled and cored A good $ gill of water flavoured with 
4 oz. sugar lemon 
1 or 2 oz. mixed candied peel, cherries, and angelica, chopped up 
For the Sauce: 
1 tablespoonful gooseberry or apple jelly + teaspoonful rum 
1 tablespoonful water 

Method. Put the sugar in a pan with water and allow it to dis- 
solve. Quarter the apples and cut them again in half-inch-thick 
slices. Bring sugar to the boil and put in apple slices. After 
two or three minutes, gently turn the contents of the pan so that 
the slices on top are changed with those below. Cook quickly, 
uncovered, for fifteen to twenty minutes, changing the position 
of the slices carefully now and then. The apples should be clear 
but should not colour. Set aside a little of the chopped candied 
fruits. Soften the rest by cooking it for a few minutes in the hot 
apple. Mux it with this gently so as not to break up the apple 
too much. Take a mould of a size the apple will just fill, rinse in 
cold water. Arrange a little of the chopped fruits on the bottom of 
the mould, half fill with apple, make another sprinkling of fruits, 
and fill up with apple. Cool and chill for five or six hours. When 
ready, turn out (with the aid of palette knife) on to a dish, and 
immediately before serving pour over a syrup made of the jelly, 
water, and rum. 

A purée of apples or a dish of stewed apple is good flavoured with 
elder flower, a leaf of sweet geranium, or with a verbena leaf. In 
stewing apples, you may add to the flavour by cooking them in 
the following way: 

Put the apples in a jar with a little water, sugar, and flavouring 
(cinnamon, cloves, lemon, geranium leaf, or whatever you choose). 
Lay all the peelings on top, put a cover on the jar, and cook in a 
slow oven. Allow to get very cold. Serve for breakfast or use 
in tarts. 

Pears are not quite so easily cooked as apples. Years ago I 
remember a particularly good dish in which whole, small pears, 
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cooked to translucence, were served round a very light cream of 
sago. I was given the following method for cooking the pears: 

Make a syrup of sugar and water, the quantities given of 1 Ib. 
of sugar to a quart of water are too heavy for to-day, and a 
lighter syrup has to serve. Allow to cool and lay in it the pears, 
peeled, and cut in half. Cut a piece of greaseproof paper to fit 
the pan exactly and lay this over the pears. On top of the paper 
arrange the cores and peelings. Shut down the pan with a very 
tight lid, weight it if necessary, and stew very gently for five or 
six hours, either over slow heat or ina cool oven. Shake the pan 
gently now and again. If necessary, add a few spoonfuls of boil- 
ing water from time to time. We used also to add the rind of a 
lemon towards the end of the cooking. Lift out the pears, strain 
the syrup over them, and keep covered till cold. These pears 
may be done in quantity and kept for a month or more in a 
covered jar. 

The sago cream was made with large sago. 

Method. Take 4 pint of sago and soak in water for two or three 
hours. Strain and cook with a little sugar or, preferably, vanilla 
sugar, slowly, in 1 pint of milk for forty to forty-five minutes, 
stirring from time to time. If the sago becomes too thick in 
cooking, add a little boiling milk. It should look rich and rather 
like clotted cream. 

A method of cooking dessert pears whole is to simmer them 
gently for a short time in syrup, leave them for two or three days 
lying in the syrup, and then cook them till they become translucent. 

We are fortunate in having an old tree of Jargonelle pear in the 
garden. In pre-war days one could make the most luscious sweets 
from these when the fruit began to ripen in August. A mint- 
flavoured fruit-water ice laid in half a pear which had been poached 
and chilled, was one of the best. Then we followed the sugges- 
tion in June Platt’s Party Book, and carefully poached pears were 
dipped in cointreau and served with plain, frozen cream, or 
slices of raw, ripe pears were steeped in orange juice refreshed 
with curacao. I have no excuse for mentioning these last dishes 
now unless it is to say, take care of your pear-trees. 

The sugar position is more difficult to regulate when berries are 
in question. Ripe strawberries and raspberries may not require 
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so much, but loganberries and gooseberries must be well sweetened. 
One can help out the sweetening of a mousse or fruit shape by 
using a jelly square. In this case, the fruit pulp, from bottled or 
stewed fruit, in mixed with a little cream, and the jelly, made and 
allowed to cool, is added. Extra sweetening and flavouring 
are optional. 

The alternative, of course, is to make the jelly of fruit juice 
and gelatine, but this needs sweetening. A fruit mousse may be 
garnished with sugared currants; this is pretty, and the extra 
sweetness of the currants allows of a light sweetening. Choose 
long bunches of currants, wipe them gently in a soft cloth. Beat 
the white of an egg to a stiff froth and add 2 or 3 spoonfuls of water 
or orange flower water. Dip the currants first in this and then in 
sugar, and allow them to dry on a wire tray. This is a whole- 
some way to satisfy a child’s wish for sweets. 

Strawberries, ripe and fresh from a sunny garden, need little 
trimming, or little that we can give them to-day. I am not for- 
getting past and perhaps future delights of strawberries in orange 
juice, with certain liqueurs or with thick cream, though nothing is 
really much better with them than the syrup given on p. 253. 
The muscat flavour of this is delicious with strawberries, and par- 
ticularly so with the alpine varieties like Baron de Solemacher. 
When elder-blossom is in season it is a good plan to bottle 
a little syrup. A strawberry ice flavoured in this way is a special 
dish. For making this when fresh strawberries are out of 
season a jar or two of preserved juice is useful. Ripe berries 
are pressed through a hair sieve, the resulting thick juice or 
purée is put in small preserving bottles and sterilized in the 
ordinary way. 

A good way, especially for children, in the absence of cream, 
is to serve them as follows: 

Make a custard with two egg yolks, 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
1 tablespoonful of cornflour, a pinch of salt, and 1 pint of milk. 
Flavour with strawberry essence. Beat this custard very well 
until cool. Lightly crush and sweeten the berries, arrange them 
in glasses, cover with custard, and, if possible, put a little cream 
on top of all. Chill well. Raspberries and loganberries are 
both suitable. 
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Crushed frozen strawberries are good. In this case, crush the 
strawberries with a wooden masher and sweeten them. Set aside 
until the sugar is completely dissolved. Freeze in an ice machine 
or a refrigerator drawer. In the latter case, one must stir the 
mixture from time to time. In the absence of home-made sponge 
cake, a sugared biscuit may be served with this. Brush over a 
water or petit beurre biscuit with a little milk, sprinkle with sugar, 
and dry off in the oven. Serve hot. 

A hothouse peach is too perfect to need any accompaniment 
or treatment. Peaches from the garden wall, the less perfect 
specimens, are good baked. 

Put enough water in a fireproof dish to cover the bottom. Lay 
the peaches in (unskinned), sprinkle them with sugar, cover over 
with another dish, and bake slowly for about an hour. Serve 
very cold. 

Another way is to scald the peaches for a moment and skin 
them, lay each fruit on a round of toasted sponge or angel cake, 
and pour over them a sauce made from bottled raspberries, 
which you make into a fairly thick purée and sweeten. In place 
of the toasted cake, one may use round of bread soaked in a 
mixture of sweetened milk and beaten yolk of egg, and fried to a 
golden brown. 

One misses liqueurs in some simple fruit dishes. I will give one 
or two recipes here because the result is good even without the 
liqueur. 


Hot Cherries: 


Stone the cherries with care, breaking them as little as possible. 
Make a syrup with 6 cz. of sugar and a short gill of water (for 
about 14 lb. of cherries). Boil for two or three minutes. Put 
in the stoned cherries and boil for four or five minutes. Lift 
the cherries out with a silver spoon, draining well, and arrange 
them in a suitable bowl. Reduce the syrup over a brisk fire till 
you have about 1} to 1} gills left. To this add, gradually, a short 
dessertspoonful of arrowroot, which you have already mixed with 
a couple of spoonfuls of cold water. Stir well and pour over the 
cherries. Before the war, and after, too, I hope, we may add 
3 tablespoonfuls of kirsch, heated in a pan, lighted, and poured 
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over at the last moment. Home-made cherry brandy may 
replace the kirsch. 

Compotes of fruit are nicer than stewed fruit and prettier to 
look at. The syrup should be made first by boiling together a 
small quantity of sugar and water. In this the fruit should be 
gently cooked, if necessary, in several lots, for it must not be 
crowded and should not break. When all the fruit is ready, the 
syrup may be reduced over the fire, flavoured, if necessary, and 
then poured over the fruit. For soft berries, like raspberries and 
strawberries, one may pour boiling syrup over them several times 
instead of actually cooking them in it. 

A compote of cherries may be made with the juice of ripe 
gooseberries. 


Ingredients: 
2 Ib. cherries 5 or 6 Oz. ripe gooseberries 
4 Oz. sugar 1 teaspoonful arrowroot mixed with 
1 gill water (or white wine) a little water 


Method. Stone the cherries. Crush the cherry stones in a 
mortar and tie them in a bit of muslin. Squeeze the juice out 
of the gooseberries in a fruit-presser or through a muslin. You 
need 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of juice. Put juice, water, and sugar 
in a pan and heat gently till the sugar is dissolved, add cherries 
and bag of crushed stones. Simmer for about ten minutes. 
Cover and keep hot without boiling for another ten minutes. 
Take out the shells and lift out the fruit. Boil up the syrup for 
two or three minutes, skim, and add the arrowroot. Cook for 
three or four seconds and pour over the fruit and chill. Again 
2 or 3 spoonfuls of kirsch or cherry brandy may be added. 
Kirsch flavouring may be used for the present. 

In the tea-time chapter I give a recipe for a chestnut cake 
which makes an excellent sweet. The filling given there may, in 
this case, be well replaced by confectioner’s custard flavoured 
with chocolate (and rum). This type of custard is very useful in 
the absence of cream. Flavoured with chocolate it makes a good 
filling for wet gingerbread, and turns this into a sweet. Little 
choux pastry cases may be filled with it (flavoured this time with 
vanilla), and the surface of each lightly finished off with caramel 
sugar, 
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2 eggs # oz. cornflour 
+ pint milk 1}-2 oz. sugar 
Flavouring 
Method. Make a custard with yolks, milk, and cornflour. 
Whip whites stiffly and add sugar till you have a stiff meringue 
mixture. Add this to custard and flavour. Grated or melted 
chocolate, when required, is added with the milk. 


Choux Paste. Ingredients: 
24 oz. flour 2 eggs 
2 oz. butter or margarine 1 gill water 
Flavouring: vanilla or orange flower water 

Method. Sieve flour twice. Put water and margarine in pan 
and warm gently till margarine melts. Bring then to the boil and, 
when boiling fast, pull aside and immediately throw in all the flour 
and stir rapidly. Return to fire and stir well until the paste leaves 
the sides of the pan. Cool a little and add the eggs, gradually, 
they may be lightly mixed with a fork first. Beat well and add 
flavouring. Spread the paste thinly in well-oiled little tins or drop 
in teaspoonfuls on an oiled baking sheet. In the former case, 
bake for about twenty minutes, in the latter for about thirty 
minutes. The little cups are filled with custard and glazed with 
caramel. In the second case, the choux puffs are cut in two, 
slightly hollowed, and filled with the custard. The tops may then 
be touched with caramel or merely sugared. These puffs should 
be quite small and can be served in a dish of chocolate custard, 
flavoured lightly with rum. 

A similar mixture makes a good French dish—Beignets Soufflés. 

Make the fat moderately hot. Test with a bit of paste, which 
should rise at once to the surface if the fat is hot enough. If it 
colours quickly, the fat is too hot. It should take about three 
minutes to colour. 

The beignets may be shaped in a spoon, the paste pushed off it 
into the fat with your curved forefinger, or you may arrange little 
rounds of the paste on paper and slip the whole in, removing 
the paper at once. 

The paste will swell out and turn pale gold and should take 
about eight minutes. Drain on a paper and toss quickly and 
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lightly in sugar; castor sugar must now replace the better icing 
sugar. This is really a sweet which uses a comparatively small 
amount of sugar. 

We have been fortunate that cooking chocolate has not been 
unreasonably scarce, and chocolate sweets are generally popular. 
One of the simplest and nicest is Lady Sysonby’s Chocolate Brée, 
which, with permission, I quote here. I give it exactly as it is 
in her book and the necessary modifications are not difficult. 


Ingredients: 
+ lb. best French chocolate (Marquis, 2 tablespoonfuls whipped cream 

if possible) Enough vanilla sugar to sweeten and 
2 tablespoonfuls cornflour 1 tablespoonful brandy 


Method. Cut up chocolate, and put in stewpan to melt. Mix 
cornflour with some milk and, when chocolate is melted, add the 
remainder of milk and cornflour, and stir over gas until it becomes 
thick. Then add the brandy and lastly the whipped cream. Pour 
into souffié case and pop in the oven for a few minutes before 
serving.—Lady Sysonby’s Cook Book. 

We find to-day’s chocolate less smooth, of course, but it serves 
well, and we use rum when we cannot have brandy. 

Here is a chocolate mousse (6 small pots), best made the day 
before it is required. 


Ingredients: 
4 oz. chocolate $ teaspoonful olive oil 
} gill water 2 large eggs 


1 teaspoonful rum 


Method. Put chocolate (cut up), water, and oil in a pan and 
stir over low heat till melted. Stir with a wooden spoon till 
smooth and allow to cool a little. Add rum and yolks of egg, and 
beat. Whip whites separately to a stiff consistency, add to first 
mixture and beat for three or four minutes. Pour into glasses or 
pots and keep in a cold place for some hours, all night for choice. 


Marquise au Chocolat. 

Method. Take the weight of 2 eggs in butter, sugar, and choco- 
late. Melt chocolate with very little water and butter. Allow 
to cool slightly. Beat egg yolks and sugar well till pale in colour 
and add to chocolate mixture. Add, gradually, 1 heaped table- 
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spoonful of flour (sieved several times). Fold in stiffly beaten 
whites. Pour the mixture into a circular mould. Set mould ina 
pan of boiling water and cook in a moderate oven for about 
forty-five minutes. Let it cool slightly, turn out, and chill. 
Before the war we filled the centre of this with whipped cream. 
Now some kind of custard takes its place. Créme a la Vanille is 
the best. A proper Créme a la Vanille is made with yolks of egg 
only. Three yolks to 1 pint of milk, sugar (2 or 3 oz.) and vanilla 
to taste. The boiling milk is poured on to the beaten eggs, and the 
whole cooked till thick in a double saucepan. Unless one needs the 
egg whites for another dish, this is unpractical now, and we more 
often use whole eggs, two instead of three, and make a less rich mix- 
ture. Confectioner’s custard flavoured with rum is also suitable. 

You may decide, however, to make, perhaps, a chocolate cake 
with whites only and to use the yolks for a Créme a la Vanille to 
serve with either. 


Chocolate Cake (as a sweet). Ingredients: 


14 oz. grated chocolate 4 lb. flour mixed with 2 level tea- 
3—4 oz. sugar spoonfuls baking powder and sifted 
Flavouring: vanilla, orange flower 4 times 

water, Or rum 4 oz. margarine 


4 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Method. Cream margarine and sugar thoroughly. Sift in 
mixture -of flour, baking powder, and chocolate, gradually, 
alternating with spoonfuls of milk. Fold in the stiff egg whites 
and the flavouring. Bake in two layers in shallow pans for about 
thirty minutes. Full with a chocolate filling and serve with Creme 
ala Vanille. 


Supréme au Chocolat. Ingredients: 
4 tablets chocolate 4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
3 or 4 eggs 3$ oz. margarine | ss 
Method. Melt chocolate and work in gradually sugar and egg 
yolks, and then the butter or margarine (slightly softened, if need 
be). Beat for twenty minutes. Fold in stiffly beaten whites. 
Pour into an oiled mould and set for twelve to fifteen hours. 
Serve with one of the above creams. 
The chocolate cake mentioned on p. 216 makes a good sweet 
filled and accompanied by a chocolate-flavoured cream. 
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If you are short of sugar, but have a little jam in hand, you may 
like to try sandwiches cooked as fritters. Make thin jam or 
honey sandwiches, dip in batter, and fry in deep fat. Serve witha 
thin jam sauce or sprinkle with sugar. The French method of 
using fried bread as a sweet called Pain Perdu is made in the 
following way: 


Pain Perdu. Ingredients for 6 people: 
12 small squares of bread (without 2 eggs (1 duck’s egg will serve) 


crust) about 2 inch thick 1 teaspoonful of sugar for the beaten 
4 pint milk, sweetened and flavoured egg and sugar for sprinkling 
with vanilla Margarine for shallow frying 


Method. Heat the milk and add sugar and vanilla, or, if you 
prefer, leave out vanilla and add orange flower water when milk 
has cooled. Allow to cool. Cut the bread and lay the slices in 
a dish. Pour over the cooled milk and turn the slices. They 
should absorb the milk, but must not be sodden or they will 
break. Drain them slightly on a cloth for a minute or two. 
Beat the eggs with a pinch of salt and a little sugar. Dip the 
slices in this and fry in margarine in a frying-pan, turning once. 
Serve with a sprinkling of sugar, vanilla sugar is best. 

If you have a little chestnut flour in the cupboard, the following 
mousse is good to serve with a compote of fruits. 


Chestnut Mousse. 


Simmer 4 pint of milk and 2 oz. of sugar. When dissolved, add 
2 dessertspoonfuls of chestnut flour blended with a little milk. 
Stir and simmer five minutes. Beat 1 yolk and add it a little at 
atime. Stand the bowl in a pan of boiling water and set aside to 
cool. Add vanilla. Whip the egg whites with a pinch of salt 
till stiff, and fold in these and 4 pint of whipped cream and freeze 
in refrigerator tray. 

Looking back over this chapter I feel I lay myself open to 
criticism. I’ve talked, apparently light-heartedly, about eggs and 
sugar, even cream. The lightness of heart is an illusion, brain- 
cudgelling more usually takes its place. But I’d like to say 
again that I find it best to have good sweets at intervals, and to 
save up for them, rather than to scatter the rations about every 
day. For the in-between days there are plenty of good savouries 
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still possible, and as the cheese ration is particularly generous, I 
may be forgiven for including the following suggestions in a 
chapter on sweets. 

Make the choux paste given on p. 201 and flavour it with grated 
cheese. Bake in the oven, cool, make an incision in one side, and 
remove some of the soft interior. Fill with synthetic cream, 
seasoned with salt and pepper and finely chopped chives. 

Or, flavour the paste with cheese and treat as for beignets 
souffiés, sprinkling these with grated cheese instead of sugar. 

Cheese sandwiches may be fried like the jam sandwiches 
mentioned on p. 204. 

The potted cheese mentioned on p. 224 may be formed into 
little rounds, fried, and served on hot biscuits or croiitons. 

Finally, on some hot night, try one of the following: 

Take one of the cheeses mentioned on p. 224, pack it into a tin, 
and freeze it in a freezing machine (or use the drawer of the ice- 
box). Arrange in slices on ice and serve with hot Luscuits. 

Or, take a piece of the same potted cheese, enough to serve 
5 people, and mix into it 1 gill of cream (top of the milk), some 
tarragon (if it is not already seasoned with chopped herbs), 1 tea- 
spoonful of vinegar, some chopped nuts (if possible, though they 
are not essential). Soak 2} sheets of gelatine in 4 tablespoonfuls 
of milk, dissolve, and strain into the cheese mixture. Stir over ice 
till it begins to set and add 1 gill of synthetic cream. Put in wet 
moulds, or, if you like, chill, and cut in slices and serve each on a 
lettuce leaf or on a round of cucumber. Serve with hot biscuits 
ortoast. Before the war this was garnished with oranges. It may 
be varied by using different herbs or by being mixed with a 
spoonful or two of white wine. 








Chapter XV 


TEA TIME 


I HOPE tea time will never cease to be part of our English picture. 
It is associated with peaceful days and leisurely living. It has an 
aura of cosiness in winter, sunshine in summer. In fiction, at any 
rate, firelight and silver, crumpets and plum cake, boiled eggs on 
return from the chase, make winter afternoons sound attractive. 
And for summer’s note there is the tea table laid in the shade of 
spreading branches where, coming in from unbroken sunshine, 
you may refresh yourself with strawberries and cream. China 
tea, ewers of cream, sponge cakes tasting of orange flower 
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water, make part of the nostalgic pattern. Those were the good 
days. 

Nursery teas, too, are classics. Back in the Victorian days 
nurse-dragons, under the ameliorating influence of strong sweet 
tea, let up in their dragooning. Their lust for power seemed 
momentarily satisfied in seeing that their charges ate butter before 
jam and jam before cake, indifferent alike to the state of appetites 
or idiosyncrasies of digestion. An easy-going nursery-maid might 
turn a blind eye while you toasted one side of your bread and 
butter at the fire, a performance impressively described as ‘making 
French toast.” There were notable days of home-made bread and 
beef dripping, of watercress and radishes—or one radish grown 
by yourself; solitary because you couldn’t bear to thin out the 
seedlings. Later, as the horizon widened, one came face to face 
with those period pieces called ‘At Home Days.’ 

These were dressy affairs in more ways than one. Tatted 
doilies, ribbon-bound plate-handles, and tiered cakestands, im- 
piously nicknamed curates, gave scope for competitive ingenuity 
and a source of revenue for bazaars. There was a complicated 
ritual about cards. White kid gloves were de rigueur. Woman's 
crowning glory was her hair, and she made the most of every bit 
of it. Glacé silk petticoats swished, veils twisted themselves into 
knots no sailor would care to name, and immense feather boas 
framed the face in a seductive and feminine manner. 

The second Tuesday or fourth Thursday or whatever the 
hallowed day might be had a personality of its own; you could 
recognize it from the moment you came downstairs in the morn- 
ing. The kitchen hummed with activity. The fire had to roar, 
the oven get hot, and there was to be no nonsense on the part 
of any one. | 

As possible residuary legatees, we children noted with some- 
thing more than academic interest what delicacies were in course 
of preparation. We had to temper curiosity with discretion, for 
there was apt to be tension in the air. With luck, however, there 
might be interim solace in the shape of an imperfect piece or two, 
the low standard of which went unnoticed by us. 

After lunch came a lull. A lull that needed tactical negotiation 
on our part if we were to avoid being sent for a walk. The 
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kitchen heavyweights toiled up to their attics for a good wash. 
They polished their faces with yellow soap and water, dragged 
their hair back till the line of their eyebrows was lifted, buttoned 
up their black ‘bodies,’ and showed discrimination in the matter 
of caps. The more important the occasion the longer the 
streamer. They could judge to a nicety. 

The drawing-room contingent might take longer to dress, but 
never in our eyes achieved anything so smart as our Mary’s best 
cap. Down the ladies came, curled and attired, and taking up a 
tasteful bit of work or blameless book, settled down to wait. 

There was a Median law governing the time before which 
no well-mannered caller would arrive. From that mystic hour, 
however, answering the bell was a breathless affair. Hanging 
over the banisters we children might see the feathers and hear 
the frou-frou and get a nice sense of party goings-on. Sometimes, 
indeed, unnaturally clean and restrictingly dressed, one of us might 
be called down ‘to say how do you do.’ On such occasions, 
until observed and called to order, I have watched with unwaver- 
ing concentration miracles of sleight of hand. I have seen tightly 
gloved women balance a cup and saucer in the air, negotiate a 
knotted veil, and convey a tremulous cucumber sandwich from 
hand to mouth without a fault. Seldom have I had the satis- 
faction of seeing even a bit of tomato miss fire. The white gloves, 
in consideration of which the bread and butter had been rolled, 
might come to grief over buttery toast or too-soft sugar icing, but 
what of it? Such offerings on the altar of delicate behaviour only 
added lustre to a reputation for refinement. 

Downstairs in the kitchen, as soon as it became reasonable to 
hope that there would be no more calls for thin bread and butter, 
you might find and even share a proper sort of tea: steps of bread 
and butter, home-made jam spooned out of the jar, watercress, 
perchance shrimps, and seed cake to fill in gaps. You might 
blow upon your boiling sweet tea or pour it, if you chose, from 
capacious cup into sensible saucer. Table manners might seem 
easier down here, but you would be wrong to assume they were 
lax. It was just that the gentility was of another brand. 

That particular aspect of family life is going fast or gone. At 
one moment tea time itself seemed to be going too. Cocktails 
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were the competitor. In London and big towns the later hour of 
cocktails suited busy people, and even in some country houses one 
might find tea time supplanted. But the ingredients for cocktails 
are now scarce, and tea time comes back, I hope for keeps. 

When the cocktail fashion was in full swing, there was a 
particular tea-table in London that remained notable. Whether 
you were hungry as a hunter or merely wanted tea and talk, it 
met the case perfectly. I must describe it because it seemed to 
me the apotheosis of the tea-table. Its beauty did not lie only in 
old silver and delicate china, but in the intelligent way the food 
was served. For the hungry there were different breads on a 
wooden platter to be cut thick or thin as you pleased. There were 
cheeses also on a wooden board and a long dish of lettuce hearts 
and radishes. There were home-made jams and exotic jams and 
aromatic honeys. There was dark, sticky gingerbread and cream 
to eat with it if you chose; there might be an ethereal orange 
cake. Lady Portarlington, whose table it was, has a gift for 
associating beauty with essentials. That combination of the 
elegant with the robust—the wood and silver touch—stays in my 
mind. Lest you should think it unseemly to describe so rich a 
feast these austere days, let me point out that the principle is 
perfectly suitable now. No food cut about, no sandwiches to 
go stale, nothing left to waste because it was uneaten. If you look 
closer you will see that even for practical politics to-day the details 
are not unworthy of consideration. The bread, the salads, jam, 
honey, even cakes, are not out of the wartime picture. They have 
to be modified intelligently, but that is interesting. After the war 
we hope to colour our lives again more vividly. 

I think it a pity that baking bread at home has become ex- 
ceptional. It is a simple enough affair. To grow salads for the 
table is possible in the smallest garden. Cos lettuce and white 
icicle radishes are especially suitable for tea. If you save sugar 
for home-made jam, you may as well make something out of the 
ordinary, and leave the usual kinds to be supplied in your rations. 
Scones and girdle cakes are easy. Cakes less so. One misses 
butter at tea time, but some of the flavoured margarines given later 
are good with home-made rolls, and help out the butter ration. 
Cottage cheese is possible when there is spare or sour milk on hand. 
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would have liked to include in this book a range of breads, 
giving especially some American recipes, but with the present 
flour limitation this is perhaps unsuitable. To give a recipe for 
ordinary household bread may seem elementary, but there are 
. many people who think bread-making is lengthy, troublesome, and 
not foolproof. It is simplicity itself and no great effort. The 
length of time involved is only required in allowing the bread to 
rise. Briefly the process is this. Take 


4 lb. sieved, warmed flour 1 quart tepid water (98° F.) 
A small handful of salt 1 oz. yeast 
1 teaspoonful sugar 

Method. Cream yeast and sugar and add liquid. Put sieved 
flour and salt in a large bowl. Make a well in centre, pour warm 
liquids into the well. Mix, knead, and cover. Set to rise till 
dough has doubled in bulk (two or three hours). Knead lightly 
again and divide into loaves. Set these to rise again for twenty 
minutes. Bake in a good oven for about forty minutes till the 
bread leaves the tin easily, a sharp knock against the table on the 
corner of the upturned tin should be sufficient. A piece of lard 
(2 oz. approximately) rubbed in the flour is good. The sub- 
stitution of milk or buttermilk for part of the water improves 
the bread. 

For those who have never attempted bread-making here are 
further details. 

Have everything warm, bowl, flour, and liquid. 

Put the dough to rise in a warm draught-proof place. 

If you cannot eliminate draught, put an ironing blanket round 
the basin as well as the clean cloth over it. 

Cream the veast and sugar with the back of a wooden spoon 
till it liquefies. If the yeast is not absolutely fresh, if, that is, it 
had some dried surfaces and edges, put this liquid through a 
strainer. 

Take a big basin, previously warmed, for mixing and kneading. 

Mix and knead with your hands. Turn on to a wooden board 
and knead well again. Return to bowl, cover, and set in a warm 
place, the back of an Aga cooker, in the corner of an open fire-place, 
the top of a hot-water cistern, or in a warm corner of the kitchen. 
The length of time to rise varies according to the temperature of 
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the place, and the quantity and freshness of the yeast. About 
one and a half to three hours is a guide for the above amount 
of yeast. 

When the dough has doubled in bulk, turn it out on to the board 
again. Knead, divide into loaves, and put in tins or on a baking 
sheet. Tins need not be greased, but should be perfectly clean. 
and be dusted well with flour. Put to rise again for about 
twenty minutes and bake in a brisk oven. Time for baking de- 
pends on the size of each loaf. From thirty-five to forty minutes 
for a loaf of 1 1b., and forty-five minutes to an hour for 2 Ib. is 
a guide. 

Bread dough may be the foundation for currant or raisin bread. 
When dividing the dough, take a piece of the required size and 
incorporate with it fruit and sugar and, if you wish, an egg, spices, 
and extra fat may also be added. The whole is well kneaded 
and set to rise again for a short time. 

Some old-fashioned recipes mix mashed potato with the flour, 
and here is a recipe for brown bread in which potato is used. 
This is excellent, light, open, and of good flavour. 


Ingredients: 

24 Ib. flour: 4 wholemeal and $ national 4 Ib. boiled potatoes put through the 
or all national masher 

1 oz. lard 1 tablespoonful salt 

# oz. yeast 1} pints tepid liquid: 4 milk and $ water 


Method. Mix flour and salt, rub in lard, mix in potato. Cream 
yeast with a spoonful of sugar, add tepid liquid. Pour all ina 
well made in the middle of the flour. Mix a little of the flour in 
from the sides, just enough to make a paste. Sprinkle some of 
the flour on top. Cover and set to rise. After about one hour, 
knead well and set to rise again. When about doubled in bulk, 
put in tins, and allow to rise again. Now you may bake or steam 
the loaves. 

For steaming use an ordinary steamer or a saucepan with a 
well-fitting lid and cover the bread well as you would a pudding or 
put the dough in a pudding mould with a lid. Steam from one 
and a half to two hours according to size of loaf. Finish off with 
fifteen minutes in the oven to dry off and harden the crust. This 
gives brown bread a soft, light, even texture. 
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Here is another recipe using wholemeal flour only. National 
flour is equally suitable. 


For 2 loaves: 


1} 1b. wholemeal 1 tablespoonful salt 
? pint milk and water Small piece of lard 
1 tablespoonful sugar $ Oz. yeast 


Method. Mix, bake or steam as before. 

A very good brown loaf is made quickly with 1 Ib. of national 
flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 1 teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough milk, sweet or sour, or milk and water, to make a slack 
dough. Bake for about forty to forty-five minutes. 

Whenever we have galette for tea we wonder how it is that this 
French favourite has not become generally popular in England. 
Well, there are galettes and galettes. I am sure if the one I am 
going to give were to get a chance it would become a fii: t avourite. 
I first met it at Mrs. Pirie’s house near Angers. The recipe was 
given her by a baker in the little village of Savenniéres, and it 
seems to be a variety special to one baker in one village. I, at 
any rate, have never had exactly the same kind anywhere else. 
Here it is: 


Galette de Savenniéres. Ingredients: 


10 oz. flour 1 oz. yeast 
1-2 eggs 2 Oz. margarine 
1 oz. sugar 1 gill milk 


+ teacupful of warm water 


Method. Mix the yeast with the warm water and add about 
3 heaped tablespoonfuls of the flour and set to prove for fifteen 
minutes. Blend together salt, eggs, butter, and sugar, then sift the 
remaining flour into this mixture. Beat well, adding the milk. 
Then add the flour and yeast that was set to prove. Mix well 
and add more milk, if necessary. The dough must be fairly 
Slack. Set to prove for another twenty minutes. Spread the 
dough on a greased baking sheet within a large flan ring to keep 
it from spreading too far. Set to prove for another ten minutes 
and bake in a warm oven for thirty minutes. Ten minutes before 
it is ready to take out, glaze the surface with yolk of egg, or sugar 
and water. In winter, melt butter and warm milk. This is eaten 
hot, either plain or with butter or honey. 
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Girdle cakes, freshly made, are generally well liked. They are 
easy and economical. The simplest of all are 


Soda Scones. Ingredients: 


4 teacupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful syrup (optional) 
1 teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda Milk, milk and water, or sour milk 
14 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar enough to make a soft dough 


1 teaspoonful salt 


Cook on a hot, lightly greased girdle and turn once. 
Most people have a good recipe for dropped scones, but I will 
give the one I like best. 


Ingredients : 

1 heaped breakfastcupful flour (well 1 heaped teaspoonful, or 2 good 
sieved 2 or 3 times) cream of tartar teaspoonfuls 

Eggs (before the war 2, now 1) and a_ 1 iIevel teaspoonful; baking 
Jittle extra milk bicarbonate of soda) powder 

A pinch of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


+ pint m'lk 

Method. Mix dry ingredients. Make a well in flour, add beaten 
ege and liquid. Mix in the sides of the flour gradually to make a 
smooth, creamy batter. Grease a girdle very lightly. Drop the 
batter from a spoon on the hot girdle and turn once. 

A simplification of this scone makes a good accompaniment to 
bacon for breakfast. It is merely a mixture of self-raising flour, 
salt, and milk. The batter is dropped from the spoon into the 
hot frying-pan. Provided these little scones are made and served 
quickly, they are light and good. 

In Caviare to Candy (see p. 231), Lady Martineau gives a recipe 
for a similar mixture in which neither egg nor sugar is required. 


Light Cakes (Welsh). (Known as Pikelets in Derbyshire.) 


Ingredients : 
4 Ib. flour + pint sour milk 
2 oz. butter 4 teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda 
Method. Make into a smooth batter and pour on to a girdle 
or backstone previously greased and made very hot. Turn when 
sufficiently cooked and well butter them before serving. (A 
thick and very clean frying-pan will serve as well as a girdle.)— 
EVELYN Ducuess of WELLINGTON, from Caviare to Candy. 
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We sometimes use this mixture in slacker batter for a sweet. 
The thin pancakes are then served with syrup or sugar. 

Here is a recipe for ordinary crumpets. They may be made with 
water in place of milk. 


Crumpets. 
Make a thin batter with flour, milk or water, yeast, and salt. 
Proportions: 
$ Ib. flour + teaspoonful salt + oz. yeast 


Method. Cream yeast with a pinch of sugar, mix with a little 
tepid milk (a few spoonfuls). Mix flour and salt. Make a well 
and pour in yeast and milk. Stir to a thin, smooth batter, adding 
tepid water or milk, as required. Set to rise for about one and 
a half hours. Drop on a hot girdle (in rings, if you have them). 
When the bubbles rise and begin to break, turn, once only. 
When done, split and toast. 

Here is a recipe taken from Farmhouse Fare, mentioned on 
p. 237, for ‘Singin’ Hinny,’ a north-country girdle cake. 


Ingredients: 
2 lb. flour 3 o7. currants 
2 oz. ground rice 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 oz. sugar 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 oz. lard 1 gill liquid, 4 cream and 4 milk 


Method. Mix flour, ground rice, salt, sugar, and baking powder. 
Rub in lard. Mix in currants, which have been previously 
washed and dried. Then add the liquid, and mix to a moderately 
soft dough. Roll this out to a 4-inch thickness. Prick all over 
with a fork and bake on a fairly hot girdle until nicely browned 
on both sides. It can be cut in halves or quarters for convenience 
in turning. This cake is delicious split and buttered and eaten 
hot.—From Miss Mary J. BELL, Northumberland. 


Very Light Scones. Ingredients: 


1 Ib. flour 3 oz. margarine 
2 heaped teaspoonfuls + teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda 
baking powder Sweet or sour milk 


Method. Dissolve soda in a little milk. Sieve the flour, baking 
powder, rubin margarine. Make the wettest dough you can handle. 
Cut in shapes and bake in hot oven for fifteen minutes or so. 
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CAKES 


Recipes for a range of interesting cakes would be unsuitable in 
a book published to-day. Apart from other reasons, the present 
flour restriction puts the best cakes out of question. There are 
one or two useful recipes still possible that I would like to give 
for those who do not know them. I want first to stress the value, 
in ordinary times, of a good American book for any one interested 
in cake-making. American women do know all about cakes and 
cookies and frostings and icings and fillings. The details about 
methods in making and baking given in the Boston Cook Book 
(mentioned on p. 238), for instance, are of particular value. I 
never really got a perfect sponge cake or angel cake until I followed 
the exact processes given there. But the refinements of sponge 
cakes and angel cakes, of proper devil’s food, of frostings and 
icings must wait till after the war, and only few cakes, I think, are 
worth making now, and most of these are of the plainer kinds. 
There are two, however, that come to mind which have the luscious 
touch and may well be saved up for. The first, given to me by 
Mrs. Gotto, contains no flour, only chestnuts. In autumn, when 
these are fresh, it 1s especially good, though I have often used 
dried chestnuts in their place. 


Gdteau aux Marrons (cake or sweet). Ingredients for 8 to 10 people: 


4 Ib. castor sugar (a little less 4 lb. chestnuts (after they have 
will serve) been boiled, peeled, and 

3 oz. chocolate (of which 1 oz., if passed through a sieve) 
wished, may be unsweetened) 4 eggs (3 will serve) 


Ingredients for Filling: 


3 oz. chocolate A little sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls water ; pint cream 
2 yolks egg 


dn place of this, chocolate-flavoured confectioner’s custard is quite good) 


Method for Cake. Beat yolks and castor sugar together 
thoroughly. Add chestnuts.and grated chocolate. Beat whites 
of eggs to a really stiff froth and fold into mixture. Line two 
shallow baking-tins with well-buttered paper, pour half the 
mixture into each, and bake quickly. Put the two halves together, 
filling with chocolate sauce, leaving enough to cover top. 
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Method for Filling. Mix grated chocolate with water over a 
slow fire until thick. Add beaten yolks of egg and sugar and stir 
until thoroughly smooth. Allow to cool and mix in the cream. 
If you wish to make an especially rich version of this sweet, you 
may double the quantity of sauce. 

The next recipe was given me by Lady Portarlington. It con- 
tains no flour, but a little arrowroot. It is very light and makes 
a good sweet when filled and covered with filling or custard 
mentioned above. Treated so it will serve 8 or 10 people. 


Ingredients: 
3 oz. unsweetened chocolate 4 oz. sugar (or less sugar and 
2 soupspoonfuls of arrowroot use sweetened chocolate) 


3 eggs 

Method. Beat yolks till pale in colour, add sugar, and beat 
again. Add arrowroot and grated chocolate and fold in whites 
previously whipped to a stiff froth. Pour into well-greased tin 
and bake slowly. 

I also mentioned Lady Portarlington’s gingerbread, for which 
she gave me two recipes. The ingredients are not all cbtainable 
now, and one cannot get the same rich and succulent results with- 
out black treacle or brown sugar. Still, I will give them here, 
for even with substitutes they are good. In America they split 
dark, rich gingerbread, fill it with chocolate sauce, and serve it as 
a sweet with whipped cream. 


Gingerbread (1). Ingredients: 


$ Ib. flour ¢ pint milk 

+ Ib. moist sugar 1 teaspoonful ginger 

4 Ib. butter (margarine) ¢ teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda 
$ Ib. black treacle 2 eggs 


Method. Warm milk, margarine, and treacle together. Add dry 
ingredients and beat in eggs. Dissolve soda in a spoonful of milk 
and add. Beat well. Bake in a moderate oven for two hours. 


Gingerbread (2). Ingredients: , 


+ cup of dark molasses (golden syrup 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 


as substitute) 14 teaspoonfuls ginger 
+ cup butter (margarine) 4 cup water 
+ cup brown sugar 1 cup flour 
1 egg 4 teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda 


Method. Mix in the same way as in former recipe and steam or 
bake for one hour, possibly longer. 
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N.B.—When golden syrup is used instead of treacle a tea- 
spoonful of cocoa gives the cake a darker colour. 

Steaming breads and cakes gives them a soft texture. It is a 
suitable method for cooking fruit cakes when you want these to 
be of the Christmas pudding type. In this era of points, it may 
seem irrelevant to mention rich fruit cakes; nevertheless, I would 
like to say that it is quite sensible to save up the dried fruit ration 
and to make one good plummy cake as a stand-by. This will 
keep for months, improves with keeping, and goes a long way. 
It is possible to use chopped prunes and figs in addition to sultanas 
and raisins and currants. When you get a ration of oranges, it 
is easy enough to make your own candied peel. Here is the 
simple process. 


Ingredients : 


The rind of 2 or 3 oranges $ cup water 4+ cup sugar 


Method. Cut the rind into strips. Put in pan of cold water 
and bring to the boil. Do this three times, each time in fresh, 
cold water. Drain. Make a syrup of sugar and water and boil 
till it coats the back of the spoon. Put in rind and simmer till 
syrup is absorbed, turning all the time to prevent it from sticking. 
If this has to be kept long, roll it, when cool, in granulated sugar. 
—From recipe for Candied Grapefruit Peel in my Garden 
Notebook. 

Most people have their own plum cake recipe, but I give one as 
a guide for quantity and time of steaming. The ingredients can 
be greatly modified. This makes a large cake. 


Ingredients: 

4 Ib. flour 4 grated nutmeg 

4 Ib. margarine 2 or 3 Ib. mixed fruits in variety 

4 lb. sugar (brown is best) As much home-made candied peel 

5 eggs as you like 

+ cup golden syrup, failing this, milk A glass of sherry or brandy or 
or milk and honey cider or beer 

2 good tablespoonfuls of mixed A pinch of bicarbonate of soda dis- 
spice solved in a spoonful of water 


Method. Cream margarine and sugar, beat well. Beat yolks 
and add, still beating. Sift flour, keep back a little to dredge 


over the fruits. Mix flour and spices and add to mixture. Add 
*H 
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cleaned, floured fruit and liquids. Steam three and a half hours 
and finish off with one and a half hours in slow oven. 

The following is a French recipe for a cake made with honey and 
potato flour. Itis light as a feather and of especially good texture. 
It needs slow cooking like a sponge cake. 


Gateau Mousseline au Miel. Ingredients: 
3 eggs (separated into yolks and whites) 3 tablespoonfuls honey 
2 tablespoonfuls castor sugar 2 tablespoonfuls potato flour 
2 heaped tablespoonfuls flour 

Method. Beat the egg yolks, honey, and sugar for fifteen minutes. 
Add gradually the potato flour and continue beating another 
fifteen minutes. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Pour into an 
oiled and sugared tin and bake in a moderate oven. 


JAMS 


I mention jams here in order to expand a little what I said 
earlier about keeping such sugar as one has for special kinds. 
Most of the sugar I can set aside during the year is kept for 
bottling fruits. I know this may be done without sugar, but it 
seems to me that even a small amount used at preserving time 
penetrates the fruit, and makes it more easy to sweeten adequately 
later. If Ican only make two or three pots of jam, I try to include 
rose petal jam. This is not sticky and sickly as one might imagine 
and as are some of the imported varieties. It is made on a base 
of apple or gooseberry jelly. I use the perfumed petals of the old- 
fashioned roses. Most of them are so thin in texture that they 
may be used whole, they melt away with the sugar. Scented 
modern roses are also suitable, but, in this case, they are shredded 
and the hard base of the petal is cut away. Here is the recipe I 
gave in my Garden Notebook. The Country Housewife’s Hand- 
book, mentioned on p. 237, gives a similar recipe for jelly, in which, 
of course, the petals are strained out. 

Make crab-apple jelly in the usual way. Pound down a 
quantity of strongly perfumed fresh rose petals with sugar so that 
the sugar absorbs the juice from the crushed petals. Cover with 
the smallest quantity of water, and stew gently in a covered dish 
in the oven till sugar is dissolved. Add this to the jelly and boil up. 
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If you want to use the June roses, and not the later September 
blooms, you can either take last year’s jelly or use gooseberry 
jelly. Youcan also cook the rose and sugar mixture till practically 
all the liquid is gone, seal it up, and keep it till apples are in season. 

We follow the same procedure with various scented leaves, 
verbena, mint, thyme, and angelica stems, but in this case the 
liquid is strained off and we have jelly instead of jam. 

We use geranium leaves this way, too, but here is an additional 
method for Geranium Jelly. 

Take enough apples to fill a jar. Rub the unpeeled fruit 
together and put it into the jar. Stand the jar in a pan of water 
and let it simmer all day. No water is added to the fruit. When 
the apples are in pulp strain through a jelly bag. At the last a 
tablespoonful or so of water may be added to thin the pulp. 

Take 1 Ib. of sugar to each pint of juice and boil together for 
twenty minutes with a good handful of scented geranium leaves. 

Add sugar, previously warmed, and stir till it is all dissolved, 
bring to boil and boil for one minute only. 

Remove leaves, fill and cover pots at once. 

The jam cupboard cannot touch high-water mark without 
Apple Rum. One can get rum still, so I give, with permission, 
the recipe from Lady Sysonby’s Cook Book (see p. 229). 

I quote it exactly, knowing that probably the quantity will have 
to be reduced, and that there may be no choice in the type of 
sugar available. 


Apple Rum. 

Take 8 lb. of apples when peeled, and 6 Ib. of loaf sugar. Make 
into jam; boil the sugar first for five minutes into a syrup with 
1 pint of cold water. Slice 5 lb. of apples, put into a large covered 
jar with 1 1b. of castor sugar, and cook until soft in a cool oven, 
taking care the apples do not break. Boil the jam for thirty 
minutes, then add a good 4 pint of rum, and boil for another 
fifteen minutes. Just before putting the jam into pots add the 
apples that have been cooked in the oven, and stir well. When 
quite cool cover with papers that have been soaked in rum and 
paste down tightly. 

When I lived in Ireland we used to flavour gooseberry jam and 
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jelly with elder flowers. They impart the most delicate and 
delicious flavour, as of muscat grapes. Do not be put off from 
trying this because you find the smell of the flowers heavy, the 
result is not at allso. This flavour is so much liked with us that 
I now grow the late-flowering giant elder to use with apples in 
various ways. 


Gooseberry Jelly flavoured with Elder Flowers. 


Take green, but nearly full-grown, unripe berries and put them 
in a large jar. (Put a very little water in the jar if you think it 
necessary because the berries are hard.) Cover the jar tightly 
with a plate and tie down with a piece of linen. Set the jar 
deeply in a large pan of water (the water should come well up 
the sides of the jar). When the gooseberries are cooked—they 
will take at least two hours in the boiling bath—strain through a 
jelly bag. Allow 1 1b. of sugar to 1 pint of juice. Boil and skim 
from eight to ten minutes and test. Allow two or three good 
elder flower heads to each pint of juice. Cut off the stems close to 
the flower, tie these in muslin, and put into the jelly when it comes 
to the boil. After three or four minutes taste for flavour and 
either remove the heads or leave them longer, according to your 
taste. You can get a little more liquid per pound of berries by 
putting the latter in a pan, just covering with water, and simmer- 
ing for two hours. But when sugar is short, I find it better to get 
the most concentrated flavour possible, and this is done by the 
steaming process. 

I think no apple tart is perfect without a quince to flavour it. 
So it is worth while using precious sugar to preserve a few quinces 
just for use in apple tarts when the stored fruits are finished. 
They are not the easiest fruit to preserve, but I find the following 
methods satisfactory. The first is for quince honey. This is very 
heavy on sugar. On the other hand, it is so sweet that a little of it 
helps in sweetening the apple tart, so it is really only sugar in reserve. 

Authorities vary a little as to amounts between 5 quinces and 
5 lb. of sugar to 1 pint of water, and 6 quinces and 4 Ib. of sugar to 
1 pint of water. Choose between these extremes and proceed 
as follows: 

Method. Boil water, add sugar gradually, bring to boil, and 
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skim. Add grated, unpeeled quinces and boil for twenty to 
thirty minutes. Test at the end of twenty minutes. When cold 
it should look like honey. 

Quince seed has a glutinous quality, and a thick jelly can be 
made if the cores are used during cooking. Here is a method of 
preserving the fruit in quarters. 


Quinces in Quarters. 


Peel, core, and quarter quinces and set the peelings and cores 
aside. Just cover the quarters with water and cook slowly till 
soft. Lift out the fruit very carefully with a strainer and set aside. 
Put cores and peelings into the juice and simmer for about one 
hour. Strain and allow 1 lb. of sugar to each pint of j juice. Boil 
and skim and add the quinces, allowing them to simmer for 
fifteen to twenty minutes or so. Put all into a bowl and set aside 
for twelve hours or more. Boil up the syrup again, add the fruit, 
and cook again for fifteen to twenty minutes. Lift out the fruit 
and half fill your jars. The syrup must be cocked until it formsa 
strong jelly when tested. Fill up the jars with this, when ready. 
Care must be taken at each stage that the slices are not snows 
to break up. 

I like the American way of adding an orange or two to certain 
jams. This is no moment to enlarge on recipes for these, but 
for future reference, let me say that greengage or plum jam 
made in the following proportions is delicious. 


3 lb. plums or greengages 2 oranges 3 Ib. sugar 
(and, at option, 2 handfuls of seedless raisins and a few skinned walnuts, cut up) 


Method. Mince the oranges, stone the plums. Cook all except 
the nuts for one and a half hours, add nuts and continue cooking 
for forty minutes. 

We have two large mulberry-trees in the garden, and there is 
generally plenty of fruit for eating raw and for making tarts and 
preserving. I never had much success with jam until I used a 
recipe from The Country Housewife’s Handbook (see p. 237) 
which, with permission, I give here. 


a ulberry and Apple Jam. Ingredients: 
2% lb. apples 1 pint water 
3 Ib. mulberries + oz. tartaric acid 
3 Ib. sugar 
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Method. The apples should weigh 23 Ib. when peeled and cored. 
Wash the mulberries. Put the apples through the mincing 
machine. Put all fruit with tartaric acid and water into the preserv- 
ing-pan and cook to a thick pulp. Add sugar. Stir until it dissolves 
and boil quickly for ten minutes. Test and pot immediately. 

Here are some ways of flavouring margarine so that it may help 
out the butter at tea time. 


Herbs and other Flavourings with Margarine. 
(1) Ingredients: 


4 sprigs parsley, finely chopped A tiny bit of garlic, crushed up 
4 spring onions or a bunch of chives, 1 dessertspoonful wine vinegar 
finely chopped 1 oz. margarine 
Seasonings 


Method. Mix all well together. 
(2) A piquant mixture (very good). 


Ingredients: 
1 or 2 gherkins 1 pickled onion 
Chopped parsley Any A few capers 
Chopped chives or 1 tablespoonful cream 
Chopped chervil all A nut of margarine 
Chopped tarragon ) mixed Seasoning 


Method. Cook cream and margarine for a minute or two, 
stirring, season, and add remaining chopped ingredients. Allow 
to cool or serve on hot toast. 

(3) Ingredients: 


1 good tablespoonful home-made 3 oz. margarine 


chutney 4 teaspoonful curry powder 
1 teaspoonful made mustard Salt, pepper, and cayenne 
3 teaspoonfuls wine vinegar’ 4 teaspoonful Worcester sauce 


Method. Pound the chutney and the curry powder in a mortar, 
add the mustard and the margarine, moisten with vinegar, and 
work well together. Season with salt, pepper, and a pinch of 
cayenne, and add a few drops of Worcester sauce. Very good on 
hot toast. 


(4) Ingredients: 


1 tomato 1 oz. margarine 
2 sprigs fresh tarragon and 2 of _— Salt, pepper, and a few drops of 
basil, finely chopped wine vinegar 


Method. Skin the tomato and put it through a sieve. Mix 
with margarine, herbs, and seasonings. 
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(5) Ingredients: 
2 tablespoonfuls turkey and ham or 1 tomato 
other meat paste 6 oz. margarine 
4 onion rings Salt, pepper, and cayenne 
Method. Put 1 oz. of margarine into a small frying-pan and 
make it hot. Skin the tomato and cut it in slices and toss it in 
the pan. Add the onion rings and cook them gently until they 
are soft but not browned. Pass onion and tomato through a 
sieve. Put paste into a mortar and pound it with the onion and 
tomato paste and the margarine. Mix them all well together and 
season with pepper and salt and a pinch of cayenne. 
This mixture tastes very good on hot cheese biscuits as a savoury, 
and makes a good and unusual sandwich filling. 
(6) Ingredients: 
34 oz. margarine 14 tablespoonfuls anchovy sauce 


1 teaspoonful wine vinegar 4 saltspoonful cayenne 
1 saltspoonful pepper 


Method. Put the margarine and the anchovy sauce into a basin 
and work them well together with a fork or a wooden spoon. 
Add the vinegar and the pepper and cayenne, and work the 
mixture until it is perfectly smooth. Put aside in a refrigerator, or 
a very cool spot, until the mixture is quite firm, and then use 
for sandwiches. This mixture makes excellent savoury toast. 

Garlic margarine, excellent for flavouring and with tomatoes in 
fresh rolls (see p. 85). This may be made and kept in a cold 
place, apart from other food, for some time. 

Allow 4 clove of garlic to 4 lb. of margarine. Pound the 
garlic thoroughly, add a little margarine, and mix. Then with 
a palette knife, mix up the whole. Reshape and chill. This is 
good with hot fresh bread to serve with salads or with cheese. 

It was a mixture on these lines that was used in the loaf men- 
tioned on pp. 106 and 107, only, of course, it was butter then and, 
I should say, perhaps a little more garlic than I have given. 
Here are details: 

Take a whole loaf and cut off all the crust. 

Cut in thick slices nearly to the bottom of the loaf, then make a 
transverse cut, also only part way. Spread the garlic margarine 
or butter on sides and between slices. Put in a medium oven 
and allow it gradually to colour slightly. Serve very hot. 
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In talking of home-made cheese, I am assuming that there is 
only the ordinary supply of household milk. Those who keep 
cows and make cheese from new milk proceed in other fashions. 
One can, however, do very well both with sour milk and with 
small pieces of indifferent cheese pounded up. Here is the sim- 
plest of cottage cheeses from sour milk, which can be enriched, if 
you wish, with extra butter or cream, though it is good as it is. 
It can be flavoured in a variety of pleasant ways. 

Take sour milk which has become well divided into curds and 
whey. Lay a piece of muslin on a sieve and pour the sour milk 
on to it. Pour over two separate quarts of boiling water. Tie 
up the muslin and hang for a night. Add to the resultant curd a 
nut of butter or a spoonful or two of cream, pepper, and salt, 
and pass through a hair sieve. Now add what flavourings you 
wish: chopped chives, crushed garlic, mint, pennyroyal, tarragon, 
or capers. I sometimes use ripe coriander seed crushed up. 
Reshape the cheese and chill. 

A good, soft cheese can be made from ordinary Cheshire or 
Cheddar. Nowadays, when we buy cheese in small pieces, there 
are often small bits left which look as though their suitable 
destiny was the mouse-trap. Pound up such cheese in a mortar 
or put it through a sieve and add about one-sixth of its quantity 
in margarine. A little cream or rich milk may also be used. 
When all is soft, add 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of beer or wine and 
any chopped herbs you like. Chives are good and so is penny- 
royal. Press into pots and keep in a cool place. Mix it, if you 
wish, with the sour milk cheese. 

J shall be accused of advocating the addition of an extra meal 
of substance to the day’s fare. Let me say quickly that much of 
what I have suggested is also suitable for the kind of lunch I enjoy. 
Home-made bread and cheese and really good salad with fruit 
in summer, and perhaps plain cake in winter, is sound food. 
When shortage of labour is taken into consideration, it is sensible, 
too, to reserve the main cooking activity for dinner. 





Chapter XVI 
BOOKS 


A SMALL glass cupboard rather overfilled with some fifty or sixty 
books is the heart of my kitchen. One day a visitor, in a tone 
implying that, at any rate, they looked nice, asked me if I used 
them. I was speechless from wanting to say too much. As an 
amateur I naturally need to cook with a book close at hand, but 
that is not all. I like to sit down quietly away from the bustle 
of the kitchen and get fresh ideas, and I need to bank up the fires 
of energy with the fuel of enthusiasm that a good book supplies. 

I suppose it is the amateur’s way of cooking with a book propped 
upon the kitchen table that makes some average cooks scorn the 
written word. A book, they think, detracts from their prestige. 
The great will read, the amateur must, but of the army of domestic 
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cooks, many prefer to ‘cook out of their heads.” These remind 
me of an incident which occurred some years ago when children 
over fourteen years had, by law, to continue their education for a 
few hours each week. It was a conversation between a Mrs. 
Brown, the mother of a boy of fourteen, and one of the staff of a 
continuation school, whom I will call X. X held considerable 
academic qualifications. It went like this: 


Mrs. B. I don’t hold with these here continuation schools; my 
boy ’s been in Standard VII for three years, he don’t want no 
more schooling, he’s learnt all there is to learn. 

X. Oh, I wouldn’t feel like that, Mrs. Brown. I stayed af school 
till I was nineteen and then went to college, and I’ve been 
learning ever since. 

Mrs. B. (not unsympathetically). Yes, 1 dare say. Some’s slower 
than others. 


My books range from comprehensive references, through books 
by specialists, to home-made collections. I have quite a few books 
written specially for wartime cookery, but use them little in com- 
parison with pre-war books. These, written without inhibitions 
—the sky their limit—may sound tantalizing, even lavish; in some 
cases they are, but it is not difficult to cut a big pattern into 
smaller shape. I like to know the classic fashion, to see the whole 
possibility of a dish and to make such amendments as I must. 
This is for me a more inspiring, less arid approach than starting 
at the other end. There is also an element of challenge which 
spurs one to find necessary substitutes. 

Some of the books I like best are temporarily out of print, but 
to write this chapter and leave them out would be to tell but half 
the story. There are, I know, plenty of good books in the shops 
now, and I might have made my selection from these and written 
without apology, but the picture then would not have been quite 
natural. A good bookseller will always advertise for second- 
hand copies, and when a defaulting borrower leaves a difficult gap 
in my shelves, I can generally refill it by this means. Those 
readers, however, who dislike any check or delay had better skip 
a paragraph or two, for I will start with some of the high lights of 


my shelves, which take a little finding. 
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One summer’s day in London I was standing in a bookshop 
having a quiet read, oblivious of the milling crowd, and of the 
fact that my immediate and instant duty was to be arranging 
flowers for someone’s wedding. -I knew I was going to buy the 
book and take it home, but I had to finish the preface to Ruth 
Lowinsky’s Lovely Food. Her remark that food is not ‘still life’ 
held me at once, and when I got to ‘Dishes should not be offered 
to “ladies first,” or they appear to be taking part in a mad 
grand chain,’ I giggled aloud and looked round for a seat so I 
could go right on. It’s a lovely book and a lovely title. I will 
admit that a good many of its recipes might be difficult now, but 
that does not stop me from seeking ideas from it. Take, for 
instance, the suggestion I made about frozen cheese in Chapter XIV. 
That is merely an adaptation of Mrs. Lowinsky’s frozen Camem- 
bert. For this she takes two of these cheeses mixed with a little 
cream, pepper, and salt, freezes them hard in a Bath Oliver 
biscuit tin, cuts them in slices, and serves on ice with hot water 
biscuits. The day will come when we can make this dish 
properly. In the meantime, the idea is valuable if for humbler 
application. Another cold dish, for iced and curried prawns, 
I quote from the same book. — 


‘Iced and Curried Prawns. Ingredients: 


24 prawns Curry powder 
Rice Tartare or mayonnaise sauce 


“Method. The prawns are not really curried but are cut into 
small dice and mixed with some rich and thick tartare or mayon- 
naise sauce, with which has been blended some really good curry 
powder. Fill two cocoa tins, one with curry and one with nicely 
boiled rice, each grain separate. Bury the tins for two hours in 
a mixture of ice, saltpetre, and salt. When they are needed, 
half fill a number of little white china soufflé dishes with the 
curry, filling up with rice. Serve in a silver dish embedded in 
crushed ice. Enough for four people.’ 

This author’s next book, More Lovely Food, fairly teems with 
brilliant ideas. I think I use it in present conditions more often 
than her first. It was published in 1935, and I thought I ought to 
check my opinion of the extent of its practicability to-day. To 
this end I began to make a list of all the dishes which with minor 
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alterations, or none, were feasible at the present time. At the 
end of two sheets of notes I stopped. The author has a flair for 
making ordinary food exciting. I was more convinced than ever 
of its practicability now. To pick things out of their context is 
nervous work, it is so easy to give a wrongly balanced idea of a 
book, but I must quote a few examples from More Lovely Food. 
In better times I would have made a different selection, as it is I 
can hardly bear to leave out her treacle tart, which is guaranteed 
to win any heart. 

In Chapter VII I referred to her curry of vegetables. Here is 
the recipe in detail. 


“Curry of Vegetables. Ingredients for 6 people: 


3 onions 1 pint good stock 

1 tablespoonful oil Chopped coriander (if obtainable) 

3 tablespoonfuls curry powder 3 Ib. mixed vegetables 

1 teaspoonful vinegar 1 oz. flour 

1 tablespoonful Heinz tomato 1 oz. tamine powder (if obtainable) 
sauce 1 gill cream 


‘Method. Chop the onions and fry them in oil till they turn 
a light brown. Add the curry powder, vinegar, Heinz tomato 
sauce, and stock. Boil slowly for twenty minutes, and add the 
chopped fresh coriander (if you have any). Cut the vegetables in 
pieces, dip them in flour and tamine powder, and fry them in oil 
till they are a light brown. Add them to the curry and steam them 
slowly for ten minutes. At the time of serving, add the cream. 
Serve in an entrée dish accompanied by another dish of plain 
boiled rice. When served with cold meat, is best eaten on hot 
salad plates. This dish is very good eaten cold next day.’ 

Could you have a better reason for sowing a patch of coriander 
seed in the garden? 

Even if sardines do not happen to be your favourite form of 
food, you can hardly escape them in your points ration. You 
will not want to do so, I believe, if you try the way suggested in 
this book for chutney sardines. These are split, boned, and 
filled with chutney, covered with butter and grated cheese, browned 
in the oven and served on hot toast. For this dish we sometimes 
use home-made chutney. In this case, it is heated up and re- 
freshed with a few drops of vinegar, paprika, and chopped herbs. 
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When you kill a chicken these days you feel you want to treat it 
with respect, so you will perhaps try it stuffed very full with pars- 
ley, and served with a sauce made by putting two good handfuls 
of parsley in a little cream and keeping it on the side of the stove 
for two hours and then straining it. If the milk you get gives you 
no cream, you can adapt the idea with a thin béchamel sauce. 

If your garden produces walnuts and grapes, and you will make 
a little milk cheese, you can have a wartime form of Raisins en 
Délice. I will quote Mrs. Lowinsky’s actual recipe. 

‘Ingredients: 


Grapes Cream cheese 
Walnuts Hot biscuits 


‘Method. Pound a few walnuts, mix them into a stiff paste 
with cream cheese, and season well. Peel some grapes and stuff 
them with the mixture. Serve frappé with hot biscuits.’ 

I have taken liberal advantage of the ready permission given 
me to quote from these books. I wish I could convey the great 
pleasure I get from them. I love the recipes, I laugh over the 
introductory comments, and enjoy the beautiful print, illustra- 
tions, and layout. They were published by the Nonesuch Press. 

The cookery book of Lady Sysonby, with an introduction by 
Osbert Sitwell and decorations by Oliver Messel, is also out of 
print, so there are two things to be done. The first is to advertise 
for an immediate copy and the second to petition the publishers, 
Messrs. Putnam & Co. Ltd., to let us have a new edition when 
more paper comes their way. When I asked leave to quote some 
recipes, I got instant and generous consent. I have used this 
permission already in the tea-time chapter to give Apple Run, 
and now I am turning over the pages in an agony of indecision 
trying to choose so that I may really give you a fair idea of this 
distinguished book. 

The first is for a chicken dish with onions and prunes. ‘Roast 
the chicken in the ordinary fashion. Take about a dozen very 
small onions and put them in a stewpan with a small piece of 
butter, pepper, and salt. Cover, and let them cook, -gently 
shaking them occasionally to prevent burning. Stone 12 prunes, 
previously cooked, and put them in a stewpan. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of castor sugar into a pan and dissolve on the fire until 
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it forms a light caramel. Add two tablespoonfuls of the best 
vinegar, and reduce till the caramel is quite dissolved. Divide it 
between the onions and prunes and dish up in a sauce-boat to 
hand with the chicken.’ 

The next recipe, for Gigot d’Agneau Polonaise, may need to be 
modified in the matter of a glass of champagne and the juice of a 
lemon, but it is still good, and not only good but practical now 
when meat needs to go as far as possible. 

‘Braise a well-hung leg of mutton in a casserole till three-parts 
cooked, then drain it well, slice it down into large slices, without, 
however, separating these from the bone. Have ready some minced 
parsley, chives, and shallot, powdered ginger, freshly ground 
black pepper, salt, finely grated breadcrumbs, and fresh butter, 
and spread each slice with this mixture; press it well back into 
shape, and put it back into the casserole, which should just hold 
it nicely, moisten it with a little of its own liquor and a glass of 
champagne. Cover down the pan tightly, and let it cook for 
thirty minutes in the oven with heat above and below; then skim 
off any fat there may be, squeeze the juice of one lemon over it all, 
and serve very hot in the casserole.’ 

And I simply must quote Faisan aux Raisins. After all, we do 
sometimes eat pheasants; there are friends who still shoot and 
still share the spoil. And, if you are going to eat pheasant, you 
will gladly acquire 4 lb. of grapes though the brandy may floor 
you. 


*Faisan aux Raisins. 


“Melt some butter in a deep pan and put in it your pheasant, 
prepared as for roasting. Cook it the usual] time with the lid off, 
turning it constantly. When done, remove the bird and keep hot. 
Meanwhile, take about 3 lb. of grapes, squeeze out the juice of 
half, removing the pips and skins of the other half. 

‘Put the juice in the pan where the pheasant was cooked, season 
well, and scrape down the sides of the pan any of the meat juice 
adhering. Pour over the pheasant, add a liqueur glass of brandy, 
and set it alight. 

‘Have some fine breadcrumbs and half a hard-boiled egg 
finely chopped, brown them in foaming butter, sprinkle over the 
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pheasant, add the grapes round it, and pour in the gravy from 
the pan.’ 

When, after the war, I reopen my flower school, I hope to realize 
an ambition and to add to it a section dealing with special cookery. 
If I do, it will be books like these I write of to-day that I shall use 
as handbooks. They stir one to enthusiasm, and the energy thus 
kindled carries one through the more arduous tasks. I believe 
ordinary humans are more likely to strive through the pedestrian 
processes—and the hard graft of cookery is very hard—if they 
have had a glimpse at the stars early. 

One of the first books I possessed belonging to what I call the 
‘ideas’ school was Caviare to Candy. This was followed by 
Cantaloupe to Cabbage, and then by More Caviare and More 
Candy. Lady Martineau is known as a writer on gardens, her 
book, The Herbaceous Garden, being especially popular. Caviare 
to Candy came as a surprise and a pleasure. I refer to my copy 
all the time, though recently, owing to the bad memory of a 
marauding friend, I had to replace it with a second-hand copy. 
I am sure it was from this book I first heard of Chicken sous 
Cloche, and though this heavenly dish must be counted out just 
now, I did recently buy, in my optimistic fashion, the last of a 
stock of the bell glasses used for this form of cooking. The first 
two chapters in the book are full of ideas. Under the title 
‘Festivities and Menus’ are suggestions about Breakfasts, Cricket 
Lunches, Shooting Lunches, Tennis Teas, the Christmas Dinner, and 
Tempting Food for Children. The festivities themselves may now 
be on a reduced scale, but the good ideas remain, and those con- 
cerning children are the height of imaginative common sense. 
With the author’s permission I have quoted from Caviare to 
Candy in other chapters. 

More Caviare and More Candy is possibly of greater general 
value to-day, and is still in print. Messrs. John Lane The Bodley 
Head sent me a copy recently. Although not written as a war- 
time book I find its practical yet imaginative ideas of great help 
in present-day conditions. 

In Chapter XI I referred to Mr. Ambrose Heath’s book, 
Good Soups. 1 should think any kitchen worth the name will 
have several of his books. Perhaps Good Food or The Country 
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Life Cookery Book or More Good Food. Happy possessors of an 
Aga stove will certainly use Good Food on the Aga. 1 am not 
sure, however, if his book on soups is quite so well known. 

Mr. Heath says soup-making is a great adventure. He make’ 
you wish to court the adventure, and encourages you to experi- 
ment in pretty certain hope of success. A good deal of the book 
is given to vegetable soups; many of them are made, not with 
stock, but with water or milk, a point which particularly appeals 
to me, for I got an early prejudice about stock-pots. This book, 
one of the best among his best, costs 2s. 6d., and is published by 
Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd. 

It is a natural and easy transition from this to Madame Prunier’s 
book on fish, because this is edited and translated by Mr. Heath. 
It is a great advantage to have a direct translation of a book written 
by a Frenchwoman. True to the qualities of her race, she pays 
proper attention to detail. This book enlarges the food horizon, 
for it covers a far wider range of fish than most people have ever 
heard of, and it makes you want to try them all. In particular, 
it makes me wish I had been less ignorant in those far-off days 
when an excited young brother might come in after a day’s fishing 
in the streams and lakes of the Wicklow Hills. I would like to be 
able to remember that his strangely assorted catch had been 
treated with the reverence it deserved. Alas, the strangers were 
looked upon with a jaundiced eye, and in our stupidity we damped 
some youthful ardour. Do not think from this that the book 
deals mainly with uncommon fish. It is comprehensive, and it is 
both simple and elegant. It is published by Messrs. Nichol- 
son & Watson, and costs 6s. 

One feels the important French influence in the book by Dione 
Lucas and Rosemary Hume called Au Petit Cordon Bleu, pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons (8s. 6d.). When I asked 
Rosemary if I might quote from it, she gave her usual friendly 
assent, reminding me this time that the book was never meant for 
wartime. That is true. Some of the dishes given may be out of 
the question at the moment, but this is no reason to put the book 
aside till the war is over. It is the way things are done that is so 
important, and throughout the book there is fine appreciation and 
use of materials, and much to learn that is applicable all the time. 
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Here and there one must, perhaps, omit the wine and one or 
another ingredient, but I will guarantee that even with enforced 
omissions, cooking guided by this book will never be common- 
place. I have quoted already from the chapter on soups, I should 
like to give recipes from that on sweets, for I remember certain of 
these made for me by Rosemary herself that were unmatched. 
There is, however, a degree of being tantalizing beyond which I 
had best not go, so I will give only the more practical examples 
from this book. 

Here is a particularly good way for braised beef. I quote the 
recipe in full, the necessary wartime modifications are easily made. 


*“Beuf Braisé ala Francfort. Ingredients for 4 to 6 people: 
1 Ib. fillet of beef (English or im-  } pint red wine 


ported) 4 gill sherry 
2 small carrots + pint stock 
3 small onions 2 teaspoonfuls Italian tomato 
2 mushrooms purée 
4 oz. butter 8 firm tomatoes 
4 Ib. spinach 1 teaspoonful chopped chives 
6 rashers bacon A sprinkle of flour 
A few fresh herbs Salt and pepper 
2 handfuls young carrots The rind and juice of half a lemon 
A clove of garlic 1 teaspoonful red currant jelly 


‘Method: Beef. Remove most of the fat from the beef. Season 
well and lay on a plate. Scatter over 1 sliced onion, a crushed 
clove of garlic, and a bay leaf; pour over the red wine and half 
the sherry, and soak and marinade for thirty minutes, turning the 
meat over after fifteen minutes. Take up, dry on a cloth, and 
brown carefully in 2 oz. of hot butter. Remove the beef; season 
again and wrap it in the blanched spinach leaves. Cover the 
spinach with thin rashers of bacon and tie carefully with fine 
string. Add to the casserole in which the beef was browned 
two finely sliced onions, the carrots, and mushrooms. Then put 
in the beef, adding a sprinkling of flour. Strain on the marinade, 
add the stock, } teaspoonful of tomato purée, and flame it with 
the rest of the sherry. Place the casserole on the top shelf of a 
hot oven, basting frequently for forty-five minutes. 

‘Tomato Coulis. Melt 1} oz. of butter in a saucepan. Add salt, 
pepper, and a dessertspoonful of tomato purée with the tomatoes, 
which have been skinned and cut into thick slices. Then add the 
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chives and cook slowly with the lid on for three or four 
minutes. 

“Carrots. Scrape the carrots, leaving a little of the green on the 
top. Cut into four lengthways; put into a pan of hot salted watet 
with a squeeze of lemon juice and cook until nearly soft. Strain 
and add a little more melted butter. 

‘Serving. Place the tomatoes on the bottom of an earthenware 
dish. Remove the beef and take off the bacon, being careful not 
to disturb the spinach leaves. Cut into thin slices and arrange 
them overlapping on top of the tomatoes. Reduce the sauce and 
strain over the dish. Pile the carrots up at each end. 

‘Approximate time, 14 hours.’ 

I think the whole of the following recipe for veal is practical now. 


‘Escalopes de Veau Valentino. Ingredients: 


14 Ib. loin of veal 1 gill stock 

24 oz. mushrooms 1 teaspoonful flour 

24 oz. cooked asparagus tips 34 oz. butter 

1 Ib. potatoes 2 yolks of egg 

1 gill cream 4 gill milk 

1 oz. grated cheese 4 teaspoonful tomato purée 


Salt, pepper, lemon juice 

‘Method: Escalopes. Bone the loin of veal and cut across into 
thin slices. Beat out with the flat of a heavy knife and season 
.each with salt and pepper. Melt 2 oz. of butter in a sauté pan, 
put in the escalopes, and cook slowly five or six minutes on each 
side. Remove the escalopes and keep warm. 

‘Sauce. Add to the pan in which the escalopes were cooked 
the flour and tomato purée with a little extra seasoning. Stir 
until smooth and pour on the cream and stock. Stir over the 
fire until it comes to the boil and leave to simmer for five minutes. 
Slice the mushrooms, add to 4 oz. of melted butter with a good 
squeeze of lemon juice, salt, and pepper. Cover the pan and 
cook slowly for five or six minutes. Then add to the sauce, with 
the cooked asparagus tips and a spoonful of asparagus stock, 
Simmer for another five minutes. 

‘Pommes Mousseline. Peel the potates and put into a pan. 
Cover with cold water, add salt, and bring slowly to the boil. 
Cook until tender and then strain; return to the pan and dry over 
the fire for a few moments. Rub through a fine wire sieve. 
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Add the yolks, 1 oz. of butter, milk, salt, and pepper, and beat 
for at least five minutes. Keep warm. 

‘Serving. Spread the pomme mousseline on the bottom of a 
hot dish. Arrange the escalopes on the top (overlapping). 


Pour over the sauce, well sprinkle the top with grated cheese, and 
glaze under the grill. 


‘Approximate time, one hour.’ 
And, finally, here is an excellent way of cooking rabbit. 


‘Lapin Moutarde. Ingredients: 


1 rabbit 1 level dessertspoonful French 
4 lb. bacon mustard 

6 onions Seasoning 

1 tablespoonful flour 14 pints stock 

3% oz. butter Bouquet of herbs 


2 or 3 tablespoonfuls cream 


‘Method. Joint and blanch the rabbit with the bacon. Melt 
2 oz. of butter in a casserole, add 2 sliced onions, and sauté for 
four or five minutes. Draw aside, add the rabbit with the bacon 
diced, stir in the flour, add the mustard, seasoning, and the stock. 
Bring to the boil and simmer for forty to sixty minutes. Take out 
the pieces of rabbit, reduce the sauce a little, strain, return to the 
casserole, season again, and whisk in the cream. 

‘Onions. Cut the remaining onions into fine rings, blanch, drain, 
and return to pan with the rest of the butter. Season, cover, and 
cook gently until the onions are soft, stirring occasionally. 

‘Serving. Return the rabbit to the casserole, dust over with 
chopped parsley, and arrange the onions round the edge. 

‘Approximate time, one and a half hours.’ 

I hope, in my selection, I have given some indication of the 
quality of the book. What does it matter that one must wait till 
after the war to try all the recipes? I have not even mentioned 
the chapter on vegetables. Rosemary, I know, shares my bias 
towards vegetable dishes. 

In the matter of vegetables one does very well if recourse to 
French books is possible. If these are not at hand, or if the cook 
is strictly English, she may content herself with a narrow outlook. 
The best English reference I have is the Book of Vegetable Cookery 
by Erroll Sherson, published by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., 
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London and New York. This bears the influence of cosmo- 
politan taste and an extensive knowledge of the vegetable world. 
Not only does it deal comprehensively with all produce of the 
kitchen garden, but also with little-known fruits and vegetables. 
I hope it may be reprinted one day before long; it is an essential 
book. 

If you agree that herbs are indispensable you will acquire, by 
hook or by crook, a perfectly delightful book called Herbs, Salads, 
and Seasonings by X. Marcel Boulestin and Jason Hill, with 
illustrations by Cedric Morris (Messrs. Heinemann Ltd.). In 
this, one really can learn about growing and using herbs in a 
proper and comprehensive way. It is written, not only with great 
knowledge and distinction, but with imagination. It opens one’s 
eyes to new possibilities without, however, giving the feeling that 
one has licence to be original in the kitchen at any cost. 

Without even hearing the word ‘psychology’ it would be 
strange not to guess at an underlying pattern for the trend of one’s 
tastes. I love books that tell me how to use country produce. 
They make me feel rich and resourceful. A recipe for homely 
nettle beer, for instance, lights up some of the better incidents of 
childhood. Our governess would not come nettle hunting. 
Mary would, and, what is more, she made and doled out the beer. 
It was lovely to think that whole beds of nettles were entirely 
yours to do as you liked with and that, literally, no one cared if 
you picked the lot. It did not matter if they wilted on the way 
home, they had to be boiled, anyhow. You got praise for your 
trepidation in picking and sympathy for stings you hardly noticed. 
You thought it very considerate of the Almighty to provide dock 
leaves close to nettle-beds. After enduring a day or two of 
impatience, you drank nectar as your right. Mushroom recipes, 
the old-fashioned ones, for pastes and pickling and ketchup, take 
me back to feverish nights when I was afraid to go to sleep in 
case I slept beyond the appointed hour of 4 a.m. In retrospect, 
the fields are white with the magic fungi, and only in retrospect 
do I realize that generally, I think, we must have been trespassing. 

It is a dull-witted thing anyhow to live in the country and not 
know how countrywomen use its produce. I wish that when I 
first kept house there had been a women’s institute at hand. 
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From a remote spot in Kilkenny I used to write to Harrods for 
things I could have got almost for the asking, and in a prolific 
country my store-cupboard was shamefully bare. The West 
Kent Federation of Women’s Institutes (28 High Street, Maid- 
stone) publishes a Country Housewife’s Handbook for 1s. 6d. It 
is full of first-hand information, and ranges from a plan for a 
three years’ rotation of vegetable crops, through fruit, flowers, 
herbs, poultry, and bees, to the brewing of home-made wines. 
It must please the heart of any real housewife, and be her stand-by, 
especially at preserving time. I have used recipes from it in 
Chapters XV and XVII. 

Practical wisdom of practical people, this good salt-of-the-earth 
knowledge was never needed more than now, and another book 
of country dishes is called Farmhouse Fare. The material for this 
has been collected by the Farmers’ Weekly. This, too, covers 
fruit and vegetables, but, being of farm-life origin, extends to bread, 
cakes, meat, and fish. In other chapters I have availed myself 
of the publishers’ permission to quote recipes, but who would 
foolishly deny themselves the collected lore of people who know 
well what they speak of when it is to be acquired for Is. 9d., 
postage included, from Farmers’ Weekly, 43 Shoe Lane, E.C.4.? 

These books, composite of the best recipes from individual sub- 
scribers, remind me of delightful books I collected in America. 
Groups of women, banded together for various purposes, gather 
the best recipes of their friends into book form in order to raise 
money for social work. Some of these are beautifully done. 
We have the idea here, too, though in our smaller country it is 
not so largely developed. 

A famous American cookery writer sent me three of the little 
books which are sold over there in 10-cent stores. I have the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, the New England, and the Southern cook books. 
Each gives recipes for dishes typical of the state. They cost 
15 cents each, and are published by the Culinary Arts Press, 
P.O. Box 915, Reading, Pa. 

It is good to open one’s eyes to the ways of another country, 
and a few typically American books are needed by any intelligent 
cook. I know we may not send money away now, but the chance 
to get a book or two, when it comes again, should be seized. 
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The American counterpart of our Mrs. Beeton is Fannie 
Merritt Farmer, and her Boston Cooking School Cook Book is to 
be met with in good English kitchens. It is a comprehensive book 
of reference published by Harper & Brothers, London and New 
York. If you take my copy loosely in your hand, it is apt to open 
automatically at Chapter XLV, which deals with loaf and layer 
cakes. The introductory remarks here are an exemplary lesson 
on cake making. American housewives are especially skilled 
about cakes, cookies, and breads. As for the chapter on fillings 
and frostings for cakes, it had better be skipped till after the war, 
lest, in a fit of enthusiasm, bang goes a week’s sugar ration. The 
chapters on breads reveal a far greater variety than most English 
cooks dream of. There are a score of pages on frozen desserts, 
which leave us far behind in the matter of ice cream. In fact, 
the book opens up new lines of thought in the kitchen, and is so 
explicit that the most inexperienced may follow its instructions. 

It was June Platt who sent me the little 15-cent books mentioned 
earlier. Long before I met her, I used to read her vivid articles 
in American Vogue. Then I was given her delightful party book, 
June Platt’s Party Book, published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
of Boston, U.S.A. 

I think Mrs. Platt herself exemplifies what I tried to say in the 
first chapter of this book. The loveliest débutante would surely 
want to follow her lead. She is a compound of the ethereal and 
the practical. Fortunate to be beautiful, clever to wear lovely 
clothes, and wise to know all about food. She is also generous, 
warm-hearted, and amusing. Her book is full of exciting ideas; 
it has definitely a French touch, for she lived in Paris with her 
artist husband, studied at the Cordon Bleu, and used her discern- 
ing taste to some purpose when she dined abroad. A cable from 
New York gave me her leave and that of the publishers to quote 
some of the recipes. It is not doing justice to such a book to 
pick out only wartime possibilities, so just for the fun of it I shall 
quote one which we simply cannot have now. It is artless- 
sounding, pleasing to the ear. 


‘Honeydew Melons a la Venise (for 12 people). 
‘In our crystal-chandeliered, damask-hung, marble-trimmed 
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hotel room on the Grand Canal in Venice, we ordered melon for 
breakfast, and this is the way they served it to us. 

‘Two honeydews are cut in six parts, the seeds carefully re- 
moved and the melons put together in original forms, the centres 
being first filled with crushed ice. Serve them on a bed of crushed 
ice on deep glass platters with quartered limes around the edge, 
the idea being to try to make the melons look like bubbling 
fountains. This is devilishly hard to accomplish, but gratifyingly 
pretty if you do.” And I was already impatient for the return to 
our shores of honeydew melons and limes, and not entirely in- 
different about a good hot summer! All the fruit suggestions in 
this book have a touch of glamour with names like ‘Pears in 
Cointreau with Frozen Cream,” or ‘Sliced Raw Pears in Orange 
Juice and Curacao,’ or ‘Water Melon filled with Fresh Fruit 
and Water Ice and Champagne.’ Here is one that even now 
we may have in part, the kirsch being out for the moment, and 
it is a good way of dealing with tinned peaches, though Mrs. Platt 
would, perhaps, be shattered to hear the suggestion. If one uses 
the peach syrup in place of water, it lets up on some of the sugar, 
the amount of which has, in any case, to be reduced now. 


‘Sliced Peaches in Plum Juice. 


‘Make a syrup of 1 cupful of sugar with a quarter of a cup of 
water. When thick, pour it over a dozen red plums. Place on 
the fire and cook until the plums burst and the juice is red. Put 
several of the plums through a fine sieve and add to the juice. 
Peel and slice 8 or 9 juicy peaches. Pour the plum juice over them 
and——’ and here comes a bit about a small bottle of kirsch to 
serve separately, if desired, which had best be forgotten for the 
moment. 

Corned Beef and Cabbage has not a party sound, but it is 
lifted out of the prosaic by the addition of horse-radish bread sauce. 
The vegetables—baby carrots, turnips, and parsnips—are cooked 
in liquor taken from the meat an hour before the end of its three 
or four hours’ simmering. White cabbage heart and potatoes 
are each cooked separately, and all served round the meat. The 
sauce is made as follows: 

‘Remove the crusts from six slices of bread and cut into little 
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squares. Place a small lump of butter in the bottom of the top 
part of a double boiler. Add the bread and pour over it half a cup 
of cold milk. Place on the fire and heat through, stirring lightly 
with a fork. Add half a cup of cream, and a little salt, and just 
before serving add 4 tablespoonfuls of freshly grated horse-radish.’ 

I still grow Italian zucchini, and I will give June Platt’s way of 
cooking them, for it may equally be applied to baby marrows of 
the cocozelle type. 


‘Italian Zucchini, Fan-Shaped (any number). 


‘There was a certain restaurant on the Rond-Point in Paris 
where I always ordered courgettes. They cooked them even 
better at the Café de Versailles near the gare on the boulevard 
Montparnasse. They don’t grow courgettes here, but Italian 
zucchini are the next best thing to them, and are delicious cooked 
in this way. 

‘Buy Italian zucchini or French courgettes, one for each person. 
They should not be more than six inches long; peel as you would 
cucumbers, parboil in salted water, drain carefully, and dry on a 
teacloth. When cold, slice lengthwise within an inch of the end, 
then press gently with your hand to make them open out like a 
fan. Sprinkle lightly with flour, salt, and pepper, and fry to a 
delicate brown on both sides. Place carefully on a hot platter, 
pour over them the melted butter from the frying-pan, squeeze on 
a few drops of lemon juice, sprinkle with finely chopped parsley, 
and serve at once.’ 

Mrs. Platt lays the responsibility for her book on a dish of 
Canard aux Navets that she cooked and served one moonlight 
night on a country veranda. It sounds a perfect party, and I 
will finish my quotations from her book by giving her recipe for 
this good French dish. 


*Canards aux Navets (for eight). 


‘Clean two fine ducks well, inside and out. Brown them in 
butter in a big iron pan on top of the stove. When brown, draw 
off the fat and pour over them a glass of dry white wine and let 
them simmer gently. 

‘In the meantime, peel three dozen tender little white turnips 
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and one dozen little white onions, and brown them in butter in 
a big frying-pan on top of the stove; when they begin to brown, 
sprinkle them with a tablespoonful of sugar to caramelize them. 
Now have two separate iron cocottes and put into each a good 
lump of butter. Place a duck in each one, salt and pepper them, 
and smother with the turnips and onions. Add a little bouquet 
of parsley, half a bay leaf, and 1 carrot to each bird. 

‘Melt 2 good tablespoonfuls of beef extract in half a cup of 
boiling water and put it into the pan in which the ducks were 
browned. Bring to a boil and strain half over each bird. Cover 
tightly, and place the casseroles in a medium oven to cook slowly 
for an hour and a half or more. 

‘When thoroughly cooked, place the ducks on a large hot platter, 
cover them, and surround them with turnips and onions. Re- 
move any excess grease from the juice, and then pour the gravy 
over all. Garnish with parsley and serve at once.’ 

Against the day when, for a few dollars, you may acquire them, 
I would like to give you the names of four other American books 
which are on my shelves. 

There are two by Edith Key Haines: Tried Temptations, Old 
and New and her Cook Book, both published by Farrar & Rhine- 
hart Inc., New York and Toronto. Both were given to me by 
clever American cooks, and I have never ceased to use and enjoy 
them. 

From Atlanta, Georgia, comes Mrs. S. R. Dull’s book called. 
Southern Cooking, published by the Ruralist Press, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and, finally, there is the original Picayune Creole Cook 
Book, published by the Times-Picayune Publishing Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, costing 14 dollars. This book is in the 
tradition of early French cooking with Spanish influence, to which 
is added the magic of the old-time black ‘mammy.’ It has an 
aura of the romance of New Orleans. | 

Well, there, at any rate, are details of some part of my kitchen 
book cupboard. I wish I might tell you that you have but to 
send a post-card to a bookshop to have them all. I have, after a 
lot of hesitation, left out the French books. This seems a bad 
hiatus, for they are literally in everyday use, and as books of 
reference are incomparable. But the moment to write of them 
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is not yet, not until there is reasonable hope of obtaining 
copies. 

The key to my cupboard is a little alphabetical notebook. Just 
as one’s eye is always caught by fascinating news on a piece of old 
newspaper, so recipes claim attention. You are looking up a cake, 
and before you get there find half a dozen other things you want 
to remember. You may think you will find them again at the 
right moment, but when it comes you seek till you come to believe 
the whole thing was a mirage. My penny notebook saves me 
this disappointment. 
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Chapter XVII 


THE STORE CUPBOARD AND SOME MISCELLANEOUS 
RECIPES : 


SCHOOL children of to-day have quite a few aids to geography. 
It is improbable that any one of them maintains the view, which I 
held with some tenacity, that everything really comes from the 
Army and Navy Stores. There was nothing to bring home to us 
in the schoolroom, at breakfast, dinner, and tea, the fact of our 
insular dependence on ships and foreign countries. Had any one 
prophesied that the day would come when rice puddings would be 
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in short supply, we should have taken the inspired jester to our 
hearts as a man with the right ideas. 

The war in South Africa made little impression on us. We 
admired our caricatures of Kruger and accepted with patriotic 
fervour half-holidays given to celebrate the reliefs of Ladysmith 
and Mafeking. Such freedom for us meant ranging the fields 
and hedgerows like so many young gipsies, and we loved, above 
all, to be on a ploy. 

To go gathering blackberries or sloes or mushrooms was very 
fine, but even nettling would do; in fact, the quest of anything 
served that had any ultimate use. In the spirit of research and 
without killing ourselves, we sampled leaves and berries, and would 
have been enchanted on return to take our full share in the kitchen 
end of the business had we only been allowed. 

Unfortunately, it was not considered part of the life of a school- 
girl to help in the kitchen affairs or to contribute to the work of 
stocking the storeroom. How I envied the tearful heroine of 
The Wide Wide World her share in those periodic ‘bees,’ and 
though I didn’t understand all of what they were doing, for some 
of the words were strange, I thought the whole thing sounded 
grand. It certainly had a note of large independence. 

It is a good thing to live at the heart of an empire that rules the 
seas. It has been good to share the luxuries of other countries, 
but it is not good to neglect what we have ourselves, to lean back 
in a lazy dependence, or to forget the lore of the past. 

Before the war, when luxury shops might fill their shelves with 
flavours and spices from the Orient, with rare honeys and exotic 
jams, tribute was still paid to the home-made. It would seem 
that the housewife continues to have something up her sleeve 
which cannot be quite copied in a wholesale manner. Now we 
must depend on what is home-made to a degree that would have 
come perhaps more easily to our grandmothers. 

We may have less time than they, but we have time-saving 
devices that would have made them blink with surprise. Our 
chief limitations at the moment, in preserving matters, is lack of 
sugar, and also perhaps of alcohol, particularly in the form of 
brandy. We cannot now make all the range of jams, jellies, 
cordials, and liqueurs from everything the countryside pro- 
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te so we have all the more reason for making only the 
est. 

It would be all too easy to turn this chapter into a booklet on 
preserving. For several reasons this would be out of place and 
it would certainly be redundant. There are already so many such 
books. All the same, I know I shall not be able to refrain from 
giving a few recipes. Each of us who owns a preserving-pan is 
apt to delude herself that she khows something special. But this 
is not my real object. I am hoping, and it is perhaps conceited 
of me, that what I want to say may have, in some degree, the effect 
that certain books and people have on me. Books and talks about 
country life and fare, about fruits and flavours, always drive me 
first out of doors to grow or collect, and then into the kitchen 
to experiment. 

The other day a visitor to this country from Switzerland told me 
of something which I shall try immediately. In her country they 
seem to have far more meatless days than is the case with us, and 
take a good deal of pride in having interesting food. She told 
me of an excellent luncheon dish in which herb fritters were used 
to surround a dish of vegetables, spinach, perhaps, or Brussels 
sprouts. Each herb, parsley, sage, savory, mint, whatever you 
choose, may be used providing you pick pieces that are not 
old or woody. These are dropped into seasoned batter and fried 
and are then arranged round the main dish of vegetables. 

She also spoke of savoury elder flower fritters. I know these 
only as a sweet, now they will have yet another use in the kitchen. 

The hedgerows in June are filled with these flowers, and on a 
warm day the air is heavy with their scent. It may be hard for 
those who find this overstrong to believe what a delicate and 
subtle flavour a few flower heads can impart. It has an un- 
mistakable resemblance to muscat grapes. Strawberry jam is one 
of the best preserves in texture and colour, and whole fruits in 
syrup look tempting, but it is sometimes less good to eat than to 
look at. If the syrup is made with sugar and water (or better 
still with currant juice) flavoured with elder flowers you have 
something quite out of the ordinary.. Gooseberry jelly flavoured 
with elder flowers takes in some books the name of muscat jelly 


and not at all unsuitably. ; 
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We make and bottle elder flower syrup not only for general 
flavouring purposes, but also to eat with fresh strawberries and 
raspberries. It is very good with alpine strawberries. We grow the 
later-flowering giant elder, and so can use the flowers of this with 
apples in various ways, though it has less flavour than the wild one. 

The rose confections that used to come overseas were too sweet 
for many tastes. We can have the fragrance of roses in a more 
refreshing way in home-made jams and jellies by using gooseberry 
or apple as a base. The old-fashioned roses give the richest 
flavour, but modern scented varieties will serve. Their fragrance 
can be preserved by pounding the petals with sugar in a mortar 
or by making them into syrup. There are many ways of pre- 
serving them given in a book by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, called 
Rose Recipes (Routledge, 5s.). 

The flowers of hawthorn were used before the war to make 
something very like peach brandy. This is not a particularly 
practical bit of knowledge at the moment, with brandy so scarce, 
for the method was to fill a bottle three parts full of blossom and 
then add brandy. At the end of five or six weeks the liquid was 
drawn off, bottled, and allowed to mature. The idea, however, 
may be adapted in some way for present-day use. Many people 
use sweet geranium for flavouring apple jelly, and the idea is 
extended to mint and sage, thyme and verbena, all with good 
effect. The flavours of bay and rosemary are familiar to us in 
savoury dishes, but these may also be used in some sweet dishes, 
such as milk puddings and custards and junkets. In this case they 
are pounded down with sugar and kept in jars. The flavour of 
verbena may be preserved, in sugar or in syrup, and the dried 
leaves are a help in the absence of lemon. 

Even with limitation in supplies of sugar we can stock our store 
cupboards fairly well if we divide our ration up reasonably be- 
tween different types of preserves. A little sugar goes a long way 
in fruit bottling; perfumed sugars and syrups are really only sugar 
in reserve. Jams are, of course, the most difficult and it is well, 
therefore, to make only the best. Chutneys and store sauces 
mostly need a little sugar, but as the proportion is small, and 
the commodities extremely useful as cooking ingredients, I will 
give a few recipes for these. 
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The following plum sauce is excellent for flavouring many 


savoury dishes. 


Plum Sauce. 


44 lb. red plums 
6 onions 

2 quarts vinegar 
4 oz. salt 

1 lb. sugar 

2 Oz. mustard 


Wipe and stone plums. 


Slice onions. 


$ lb. sultanas 

4 oz. chillies 

1 oz. whole ginger 
1 oz allspice 

$ Oz. turmeric 

1 nutmeg, ground 


Put plums, onions, 


sultanas, chillies, and crushed ginger into half the vinegar. Bring 


to boil and simmer for thirty minutes. 


Strain and put back in 


pan with sugar, salt, nutmeg, allspice, and turmeric. Add re- 


maining vinegar and simmer for thirty minutes. 


Bottle when cold. 


Here are two American recipes for Chilli Sauce. 


Chilli Sauce (1). 
24 tomatoes, peeled 
12 small dried chillies the 


12 medium onions mincer 
2 cloves of garlic, crushed 


All to be 
6 fresh green peppers, or ( put through 


14 pints vinegar 

4 tablespoonfuls salt 

1 tablespoonful cinnamon 
2 tablespoonfuls celery seed 
+ lb. sugar 


Boil all together gently for three to four hours, till you have a 
thick sauce. Put into jars and seal. 


Chilli Sauce (2). 


12 large tomatoes, peeled and 
quartered 

6 apples, peeled and sliced 

6 fresh or 12 dried little chillies 

3 onions 

2 Ib. sugar 


1 teaspoonful each of cloves and 
allspice 

1 pint wine vinegar 

2 tablespoonfuls salt 

1 dessertspoonful celery seed 

1 dessertspoonful dry mustard 


2 cloves of garlic, crushed 


Cook all for two or three hours until it is clear and thick. 
Towards the end of the cooking guard against burning. Pot and 


seal. 


Both these take sugar, but here is one from Farmhouse Fare 
(see p. 237) in which very little is required. 


Tomato Sauce for Storing. 


Bake some tomatoes in a slow oven, in a covered jar, until 
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quite soft. Press through a sieve, and measure the pulp. To 
every 3 breakfastcupfuls, allow: 


1 quart good vinegar 1 teaspoonful sugar 
1 oz. pepper 4 teaspoonful cayenne pepper 
1 oz. salt ¢ oz. garlic, if liked 


+ oz. shallot or onion 

Simmer all together until as thick as cream. Strain and bottle 
when cold. Garlic may be omitted if the flavour is disliked.— 
From Mrs. E. THRELFALL, Cheshire (Farmhouse Fare). 

Here is a French recipe for tomato purée for storing. It is the 
basis of many sauces. 

Put any quantity of tomatoes (unpeeled) in a preserving-pan 
with a very little water (just enough to start the cooking). Add 
onions, garlic, herbs, bay leaf, and seasoning. Simmer for five 
or six hours. Rub the pulp through a sieve. Return to fire and 
boil for a few minutes. Add salicylic acid in the proportion of 
about $ teaspoonful to each quart of purée. Put into jars and 
seal with olive oil, fat, or wax, and cover. 

For adding to a curry in the making or for serving with it the 
following chutneys are good. 


Plum or Damson Chutney. 
This is particularly good made with damsons, but more trouble 
as the damsons take longer to stone. 


2 Ib. damsons or plums 1 Ib. chopped sultanas (if possible) 
+ Ib. apples 4 Oz. ground ginger 

# lb. sugar $ oz. allspice 

1 pint vinegar 1 tablespoonful salt 

2 onions A few chillies, fresh, dried or bottled 


2 cloves of garlic 


Wash and stone plums; peel, core, and slice apples. Cook these 
in the sugar to boiling-point. Add all other ingredients and cook 
till the fruit is soft and pulpy. Put into jars and seal. 

If you grow a few fresh chillies it is well worth while to make the 
following Indian Chutney. It is rather hot and eaten in smaller 
quantities than most others. But it is excellent to add to a curry 
in the making. 


6 apples 2 pint vinegar 

4 oz. chillies 2 oz. salt 

4 Ib. sugar 1 oz. garlic 

4 oz. mustard seed 4 oz. root ginger (green for choice, 


4 oz. sultanas but dried will do) 
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Peel, core, and slice the apples and cook them in just enough of 
the vinegar to cover. 

If the ginger is dried, bruise it, and cook it in a bag with the 
apples. If green, slice it fine and add later. 

Crush garlic with the blade of a knife. - 

Bruise mustard seed to eliminate as many husks as possible. 

Slice chillies very finely. 

Chop sultanas. 

Make sugar into syrup with very little water. 

When apples are soft allow them to cool. Sprinkle them with 
salt and then add all the other ingredients, the syrup, the vinegar, 
and the vinegar from the apples. Stir very well until you have 
a thick pulp. Do not add all the vinegar at once, for sometimes 
you can use a little less than the amount given. Bottle and keep. 
It much improves with keeping. 

The following Mint Chutney is taken from The Country House- 
wife’s Handbook (see p. 237). It has a refreshiag taste, and may 
be the basis in winter of one of the hot chutneys mentioned on 
p. 92. 


Mint Chutney. 


2 cups sugar 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
2 cups vinegar 2 teaspoonfuls mustard 
14 cups mint leaves pressed down 6 small onions 
lightly 1 Ib. cooking apples 
14 cups stoned raisins or sultanas 4 lb. tomatoes, green or red 


Heat the vinegar, add sugar, salt, and mustard. Put the other 
ingredients through the mincer, add to the vinegar, etc., boil 
twenty minutes. Bottle and seal. 

Excellent with cold meat and as a filling for sandwiches. 

I do wish I lived near mushroom fields. I suppose there are 
fewer of these now than there used to be. It is never quite the 
same thing to preserve the ones you buy as those you lost sleep in 
order to pick. But whether you pick them or buy them the store 
cupboard must contain them in some form. 

We use the stems and peelings of those from the mushroom bed 
to make a fumet. These are stewed gently in margarine and 
bottled. Sometimes a few are dried in the oven. They are wiped 
and peeled and allowed to shrivel slowly in a cool oven and then 
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put in paper bags which hang in a cool place. If you have plenty 
of field mushrooms you can make more wholesale provision for 
the winter. You can prepare powdered mushrooms which go far 
in flavouring sauces and savouries. 


Powdered Mushrooms. 
4 quarts large field mushrooms + oz. pounded mace or allspice 
2 or 3 small onions cut up roughly A few cloves 


I dessertspoonful pepper 


Put all in a pan over a very slow heat so that the mushrooms 
soften without burning. As no liquid is added it is necessary to 
shake constantly. When there is no moisture left in the pan take 
the mushrooms out and dry them off in the oven. Then pound 
to powder. Bottle and keep for flavouring. 

Here is a good recipe from Farmhouse Fare (see p. 237). 


Mushroom Paste. | 

For this recipe the very large dark ketchup mushrooms are best, 
as they make the paste richer and darker. Cut off the flesh (or 
gills) from the mushrooms; weigh, and for each pound allow 
+ lb. of fresh butter, 4 teaspoonful of pepper. Cook these to- 
gether till thick (first the juice will run, then be reabsorbed). 
Crush 4 meat cubes and stir them in (no salt 1s added, as the meat 
cubes are usually very salty). Cook for ten minutes. Pour into 
heated, small glass jars, putting a teaspoonful of melted butter on 
top of those you intend to keep. 

This is excellent on toast or for sandwiches, and makes a good 
flavouring for pies and soups.—From Miss L. HaRT, Warwickshire. 


Mushroom Ketchup. 

Trim the stems, break up the mushrooms with your hands with- 
out peeling or washing, lay in a jar, and sprinkle with salt. Let 
them remain in for two or three days, stirring occasionally. Put 
the jar now in the oven for thirty minutes or so till the juice runs 
freely. Lay the contents on a hair sieve and allow to drain 
twelve hours. Put liquid into a jar with some peppercorns, 
ginger, mace, and cloves tied in a piece of muslin. Set jar ina 
pan of boiling water and allow to cook for three hours. Cool, 


bottle, and cork tightly. 
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To Preserve whole Mushrooms. 

Three oz. of margarine to each quart of mushrooms, salt and 
pepper, lemon juice substitute to equal one lemon, or vinegar. 
A little margarine for covering. Have ready a basin of cold water 
containing a little lemon substitute or vinegar. 

Peel mushrooms, and as you do so throw them into this. 
Leave for fifteen minutes, and then dry well in a clean cloth. 
Melt margarine in a pan but do not let it get very hot, add mush- 
rooms, seasoning and lemon substitute. Cook gently till liquor 
is drawn from them, all moisture boiled off and the mushrooms 
dry. Take care they neither burn nor stick to the pan. When 
dry, pot them and pour over some melted margarine. 

In the absence of citrous fruits, cold summer drinks are a prob- 
.lem. Here is one method of making the nettle beer referred to 
on p. 236. 

Pick young nettles, as many as will half fill your preserving-pan 
when pressed down. Fill up the pan with weter and boil for 
fifteen minutes. Strain off the liquid. You need 4 quarts in all, 
and you can add some water to the nettle liquid if you wish. Put 
into a large earthenware jar the following ingredients: 


2 heaped tablespoonfuls of lemon 14 oz. bruised whole ginger 
crystals (this in the absence of 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar 
lemons) 1 lb. sugar 


and the following if you happen to have them: 

Orange rind crushed or cut up Pineapple mint or a bunch of balm well bruised 

Pour on to this 4 quarts of boiling nettle liquor. 

Allow to cool till new-milk warm, and add 1 oz. of yeast creamed. 
Leave for twenty-four hours, skim, strain, and bottle. It is ready 
for use in two or three days and should be in screw-top bottles. 
In the old days we used to tie the corks with string, but unless we 
were fairly skilful, the corks would escape and a few pop-gun 
explosions would warn us that our precious brew was being 
lost. 

If one mentions Ginger Wine someone is sure to say, ‘Ah, yes, 
what the children have at Christmas.’ Grown-ups are not 
entirely indifferent to the following cordial on a winter’s day. 
It also makes, I may say, a good basis for a sauce to go with 


steamed ginger pudding. 
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Buy from the chemist, ready mixed, the following liquid: 


4 drachms essence of cayenne 4 drachms essence of ginger 
A pennyworth burnt sugar 


Put this together with 3 lb. of sugar and ? oz. of tartaric acid 
in a bowl, and pour over them 5 quarts of boiling water. Stir till 
the sugar is dissolved. When cold add a bottle of bought ginger 
wine. This makes about seven quarts, so a smaller quantity will 
probably be made now on account of the sugar problem. 

The only brandy in the house is an old liqueur; strangely enough, 
I am not ailowed to have any of this for flavouring. There is not 
much, and it is destined for a peace celebration. I’ve already used 
any odds and ends of the less exalted kinds I could find, and now 
what? Well, Iam determined to have some alcoholic flavouring, 
and I ’ve made a few pints of Rhubarb Brandy. I think one would 
have to be in a bad way to drink it, but it will serve for flavouring, 
especially in savoury dishes. It is harsh and sour at present, 
byt has the authentic smell, and is not due for use for a few more 
months. 


6 Ib. rhubarb, cut up small 4 lb. raw potato 
4 lb. pearl barley 2 quarts boiling water 
2 Ib. sugar (brown, if possible) 1 oz. yeast 

$ Ib. raisins 


Put rhubarb, barley, sliced potato, raisins, and sugar in a jar 
and pour on boiling water. When at blood heat add the yeast 
creamed. Cover, and leave for three weeks. Strain and bottle, 
and keep at least six months. , 

Gin, however, is still a possibility, and the following is a good 
recipe for Damson Gin. 


Damson Gin. 

1 lb. of damsons to 1 bottle of gin. 

Break or prick the skin of the damsons, add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar and a few cloves to each pound of fruit (chopped 
bitter almonds were also used before the war). Make in a jar 
and stir or shake. After a few weeks taste and adjust the flavour 
and bottle. 

In the tea-time chapter I gave a recipe for gooseberry jam 
flavoured with elder flowers. The very definite flavour of mus- 
catel in this is reproduced in the following cordial. I quote 
the recipe given in The Country Housewife’s Handbook as it stands. 
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In point of fact I now use far more elder flowers. The reason is 
that I want the cordial for flavouring purposes now rather than as 
a beverage. The more concentrated flavour is, therefore, best. 
‘Muscatel’ Fruit Syrup. 


2 Ib. green gooseberries $ pint water 
2 lb. loaf sugar 2 sprays elder flower 


Melt sugar in water as it heats. Add cleaned gooseberries. 
Simmer without breaking the fruit. One minute before finishing 
the cooking, bring quickly to boil, then at once plunge in the elder 
flowers, washed but left on the stalks. Strain. This mixture 
makes an exquisite syrup with a flavour like muscatel, and is 
delicious with water or soda water.—From The Country House- 
wife’s Handbook. 

For present purposes I add 8 or 10 flowers and let them cook 
with the syrup, and I am not so careful to keep this clear. I even 
crush the fruit a little. This is merely a temporary economy; the 
resulting liquid is thicker. 

This syrup keeps a short time, but it is worth while to put some 
of it into jars, and to sterilize it as you would fruit so that you 
have supplies over a longer period. Other good flavouring syrups 
are made as follows, 


Rose Syrup. 

Pound sweet-scented rose petals with a little sugar. If modern 
roses are used, the base of the petal should be cut away. Makea 
syrup of sugar and a little lime juice and water or other acid 
fruit juice. Put the rose pulp into this and cook gently. Strain, 
bottle, and use fairly soon, or sterilize for keeping. 

Lime flowers may be used to make a delicately perfumed syrup. 
In this case the flowers are not pounded but the flavour extracted 
by gentle simmering in water. Then the liquid is made into 
syrup with sugar. These flower flavourings are good with most 
fruits, either with raspberries or strawberries uncooked or with 
proper compotes. They may be used to flavour table jellies, 
drinks, sweet sauces, and water ices. 

Many people add a few sprigs of mint to summer drinks. A 
particularly good one is made with either eau-de-Cologne or 
pineapple mint. One misses fresh orange or lemon, but you may 
use whatever substitute you have, lime juice if possible. Take a 
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good handful of mint, bruise it well, and add to the lime juice or 
lemon substitute. Add sugar and pour boiling water over all 
(a touch of orange bitters is good). When lime juice is used with 
pineapple mint the resulting liquid is pale shell pink. I like a 
hot tisane made with these mints and lime juice. Put a good 
handful of leaves in the teapot, add a dessertspoonful of lime juice, 
and make with boiling water. Allow to draw for five minutes 
at least. 

The same method may be used with ordinary mint. I am told 
there is an idea that dried mints are more suitable for tisanes. 
I like both, but find those made with the green sel more 
refreshing. 

Flavoured sugars can be made in a variety of ways, not only 
with the popular, but now absent, vanilla bean, but with orange 
peel, rosemary, bay, lavender, and the perfumed mints. In the 
case of vanilla bean or orange peel, these are cut up, and then 
pounded with the sugar. I also pound up eau-de-Cologne mint 
leaves. But for the stronger flavours, bay, rosemary, and 
lavender, it often suffices to shut up a sprig of these in a 
small jar of sugar which should be shaken or stirred from time 
to time. 

Crystallized mint leaves are made by lightly brushing the leaves 
of one of the perfumed varieties with beaten white of egg, and then 
sprinkling with sugar and drying them in a cool oven. Because 
of the sugar shortage I drag myself back from talking of country 
wines. They may not please a connoisseur of vintages, but they 
do help a cook—in her work of cooking, I mean. 

The following cider, however, I might mention as the amount of 
sugar can be moderate. The best one can hope to make now is 
rather a sour cider. 

Wash and cut up apples. Measure and put in a tub and pour 
over an equal quantity of boiling water. Stir each day for two 
to three weeks. Strain, add sugar to taste. Put into a barrel 
or jar and cork lightly and bottle after three months. 

Having been able to get good French wine vinegar for so long 
has made me dependent. Now it is less easy to get the real thing 
and I am waiting for the apples this autumn to try a recipe for 
apple vinegar from Farmhouse Fare. 
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Vinegar from Apples. 


Take a bushel of sour apples, cut them up; and pound them. 
Place them in a large tub. They will shortly begin to ferment; 
then add some water which they will soon absorb. At the end of 
a month, strain off the liquor into a cask; to every gallon of liquor 
add 4 pint of vinegar, that has been previously boiled and reduced 
from | pint. Let it remain for 6 weeks; and there is an excellent 
vinegar.—From Mr. W. MOL_g, Kent. 

I have broken away from habit in quoting a recipe I have not 
used, and used often, but the need for making vinegar is recent, 
and if I were to wait for the apples it would be too late to include 
it here. 

I do not think I need include many recipes for pickles, but per- 
haps two or three would not be out of place. Here is a way of 
pickling nasturtium seeds. 

Pack the seeds in small jars, pour over them boiling, salted 
vinegar, and put a vine .eaf in the top of the bottle. These may 
be used in place of capers. | 

Pickled walnuts involved less self-sacrifice in the making when 
one could wear rubber gloves. The stain really does have to’ 
wear off. They are well worth while, though be careful not to 
waste your efforts on these too late in the season. It is a dis- 
appointment to spend time and make an offering of your vanity 
only to find you have pickled nutshells. If you can pierce the 
green nuts with a darning needle you have picked them in time. 

Prick the nuts with a darning needle and lay them in strong 
brine; about 3 oz. of salt to each pint of water. Change the 
brine after three days and leave them in it six days in all. Drain 
and wipe the nuts and put them in fresh cold water for a few hours, 
and then spread them on dishes and put in the sun. Turn each 
from time to time until they are black all over. 

Arrange in jars and pour over the following hot liquid. 

To each quart of vinegar allow 

iain & cloves and { bay lea 

Tie these in a piece of muslin and boil them in the vinegar for 

ten minutes. Cool a little, and pour over the walnuts. Keep for 


at least six weeks before using. 
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Winter Dill Pickles. 
100 cucumbers (small size) 10 quarts water 
1 small red pepper 1 quart vinegar 
1 big bunch of dill 2 cups salt 


Some cherry leaves 

Wash cucumbers well and lay in salt water overnight (4 cup of 
salt to 4 quarts of water). 

Boil water, vinegar, and salt, and let cool overnight. Drain 
cucumbers and place in jars in layers between the cherry leaves and 
dill. Pack cucumbers tight, add a small piece of red pepper. 
Cover with the brine and screw down the cover. 

Before the war we used to use small green grapes in place of 
Suet in mincemeat for Christmas. This was especially suitable 
for cold mince-pies, much nicer, indeed, for these than mince- 
meat made with suet. We have used little green grapes that grow 
out of doors, but most people are more likely to have red currants, 
which serve the purpose well. | 


Mincemeat made with Fresh Currants. 


2 1b. raisins 14 lb. red or white fresh currants 

3 1b. currants Home-made candied peel, if possible 
2 lb. sugar Lemon substitute to equal 3 lemons 

2 Ib. apples A little home-made brandy 


Put fruits through the mincer and simmer for twenty minutes 
with sugar and lemon substitute. Add brandy and put in jars. 
Here are three unusual ices to serve as a first course. 


Mint Ice as a First Course. (To be laid on a slice of melon or 
half a fresh ripe pear.) 

Make a syrup with 4 Ib. of sugar and 1 pint of water and flavour 
with lemon substitute. Cook chopped mint in this and strain and 
freeze. Half-way through freezing add the beaten whites of two 
eggs. The perfumed mints are excellent for this, and the idea may 
be extended to verbena, elder flower, and sweet geranium leaf, 
though in these last the favouring ingredient is not chopped. 


Tomato Ice. 
4 pimt mayonnaise or cream dressing + pint whipped ‘cream (synthetic or 
+ pint tomato juice home-made) 
Onion juice to flavour A speck of crushed garlic 


Salt and pepper (season well) 
Freeze and serve with cucumber or with salmon trout. 
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Lobster Ice. 

Shred the lobster and mix it with cream and juice of fresh 
tomatoes. Add seasoning and a dash of sherry. Freeze, but not too 
hard, add chopped herbs, and serve with cucumber salad. Finally, 
for a more prosaic touch I must add a note about fried parsley. 


Fried Parsley. 

I would hardly dare to offer a recipe for this simple accompani- 
ment, but that I once had an experienced cook with whom this 
happened: Several times I suggested fried parsley with this or that 
dish, and she smilingly acquiesced, but it never came. One day 
we were working together in the kitchen and she offered to prepare 
some parsley for frying and was just on the point of chopping it. 
I said: ‘But I want to fry it,’ and she said: ‘But don’t you chop it 
first?’ Whereupon we both found out why we had not had fried 
parsley several times when we expected it, and why something 
very funny went wrong with the frying oil. 

Take your little sprigs of parsley, picked off the main stem, 
wash them, if it is really necessary, dry them well, and keep them 
covered with a cloth until you are ready for them; at any rate, do 
not let them wilt. Have ready your deep frying oil on the fire and, 
when the blue smoke begins to rise, which shows that it is very hot, 
plunge your parsley in. It is ready almost immediately; it is a 
matter of seconds. I find it best to use a frying basket. It should 
come out crisp, bright green, and neither greasy, limp, nor brown. 
If you fry it too long, it is apt to break to pieces. 

I gave in my Garden Notebook a recipe for Pot-pourri, as I am 
often asked for this I will repeat it here, though it will be necessary 
to make modifications and employ substitutes. 


Collect the rose leaves and dry them a little in a coolairy place. Put 
them ina jarwith salt,a good handful of petals toasmaller oneofsalt. 


Mix together: 


1 oz. ground cinnamon 1 oz. nutmeg 
1 oz.’allspice 1 oz. powdered storax 
1 oz. cloves 4 oz. powdered orris root 
Add the juice of finely chopped rind of 3 lemons to the 
following liquids: | | 
+ 0z. oil of bergamot + oz. oil of geranium 


+ oz. spirit of lavender + oz. essence of lemon 
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Mix together the powders, the liquids, and some of the salted 
rose leaves in the bottom of a jar. You now have the nucleus 
of your pot-pourri. When the rose leaves have soaked up some 
of the liquids stir them thoroughly and add the rest of your salted 
rose leaves and pack them down firmly in the jar, so that the whole 
mass becomes thoroughly impregnated with the oils. You may 
now add, without salting, any fresh rose leaves that may come so 
late in the year, fresh violets, indeed, any sweet-scented flower that 
you fancy. The following leaves also make an excellent addition: 
sweet bay leaves cut up into shreds, sweet verbena, bergamot, mint, 
sweet balm, geranium leaves all dried and crumbled, and for 
colour, the dried petals of marigolds. The last-named add to the 
appearance of the pot-pourri, but have no perfume value. The 
flowers of lavender and the leaves of rosemary stripped from the 
stem are other good additions, and I also add thyme. When the 
whole mixture is complete and well mixed you may add a glass of 
brandy. If your pot-pourri should be too moist you may dry it 
by adding powdered orris root; if too dry add some salt. During 
the time that the pot-pourri is being made, that is to say, from 
the time of mixing the first rose leaves with the oils until the final 
leaves are put in, it should be kept tightly covered. This mixture 
will last for a long time, and freshly gathered materials may be 
added as they become available, and need not be dried first. 
Pot-pourri is most effective in the house if it is not allowed to dry 
out, so you may add from time to time brandy, lemon juice, and 
freshly salted petals.—From CONSTANCE SPRY’S Garden Notebook. 


Many of these oils and essences are temporarily unobtainable, 
and you will probably not get orris root. For drying off the pot- 
pourri dried powdered mint is useful, and it smells very good. 
Orange peel may replace lemon and dried powdered verbena 
gives the necessary sharpness. Ground dried coriander seed 
gives a spicy note. If you can get no other oil use only oil of 
lavender. Marjoram and thyme may be added when dry. 

Another method, easier to-day, is less effective in scenting the 
air but has a nice smell: 

Take rose petals and lavender; marjoram, myrtle, bay, rosemary 
and mint leaves; 1 oz. of ground cloves, 1 oz. of crushed ripe 
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coriander seed. Mix in a jar, cover, and keep in a warm, sunny 
place. Stir from time to time. In a wet summer this is inclined 
to go mouldy, so some care is needed. 

Some of the suggestions in this chapter may have a touch of 
fiddling while Rome burns. To someone working, maybe, as I 
did in the last war, close to a pneumatic hammer, quite a lot of the 
book will seem remote from present-day life. 

On the other hand, I have learned from experience that many 
women occupied directly in getting on with the war like to consider 
the lighter aspects of life. Some of them in the Services even 
consider talks about flowers to be a suitable form of relaxation. 

For any one with opportunity to carry on the domestic side of 
things it is important to get away from a certain monotony. It 
would be happy for the Marthas of this war to look back and see 
that even under severest rationing they were not reduced to 
dullness. 
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BEVERAGES 


. Cider, 254 

Damson gin, 252 

Ginger wine, 251 

Hawthorn ‘peach’ brandy, 246 
Mint tisane, 104, 254 

—— summer drink, 253 
Nettle beer, 251 

Rhubarb brandy, 252 


BooKsS 


Au Petit Cordon Bleu, 232 

Book of Vegetable Cooxery, 235 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book, 
238 

Caviare to Candy, 231 

Country Housewife’s Handbook, 
237 

Country Life Cookery Book, 232 

Edith Key Haines’s Cook Book, 
241 

Farmhouse Fare, 231 

Good Food, 231 

Good Soups, 231 

Herbs, Salads, and Seasonings, 236 

June Platt’s Party Book, 238 

Lady Sysonby’s cookery book, 229 

Lovely Food, 227 

Madame Prunier’s book on fish, 
232 

More Caviare and More Candy, 231 

More Good Food, 232 

More Lovely Food, 227 

New England Cook Book, 237 

Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book, 
237 


Picayune Creole Cook Book, 241 

Rose Recipes, 246 

Southern Cook Book, 237 

Southern Cooking, 241 

Tried Temptations, Old and New, 
241 


BREAD, SCONES AND TEA CAKES, 
AND CAKES 


Bread 


Brown, 211 

——., to steam, 211 

Currant or raisin, 211 
Home-made, general notes, 210 
Wholemeal, 212 


Scones and Tea Cakes 


Crumpets, 214 

Galette de Savenniéres, 212 
Girdle cakes, 213 

Scones, dropped, 213 

——., ‘Singin’ Hinny,’ 214 
——, soda, 213 

——, very light, 214 

Welsh light cakes, 213 


Cakes 
Chocolate cake with arrowroot, 
216 
Gateau aux Marrons, 215 
—— Mousseline au Miel, 218 
Gingerbread (1), 216 
—— (2), 216 
Plum cake, 217 
—— ——., to steam, 217 
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CHEESE 


Beignets souffiés, flavoured with, 
205 : 

Choux paste, 205 

Frozen in moulds, 205 
Home-made, 224 

Potted, fried, 205 

Raisins en Délice, 229 
Sandwiches, fried, 205 


FIsH 


Freshwater, avoidance of muddy 
taste, 189 

Lobster cocktail, 188 

—— ice, 257 

Moules a la Mariniére, 186 

Mussels, 185 

—— in a special sauce, 186 

Prawn cocktail, 188 

Prawns, curried, 187 

—— ——, iced, 227 

——, Dublin Bay, 187 

Raie au Beurre Noir, 187 

Sardines, chutney, 228 

Scallops, 188 

——, fried, 189 

—— and mushrooms au gratin, 188 

Skate 186. See also Raie 


HeErsBs. See also SAUCES 


Anise, 108 

Balm, 108 

Basil, 109 

——., sweet, with tomatoes, 86 
Bay, 107, 109 

Burnet, 109 

Chervil, 109 

Chives, 109 

Coriander, 110 

—— in curry, 228 


INDEX 


Cumin, 110 

Dill, 110 

Edgings of, 12 

Fennel, common, 105, 110 
——, Florence (or sweet), 105, 106 
Fritters, 245 

Garlic, 106, 107 

Geranium leaves, 108 
Horse-radish, 110 

Marjoram, sweet, 111 

Mint, 103, 111 

——., apple, 103, 111 

——, Bowles’s variety, 103, 111 
——, eau-de-Cologne, 103, 111 
——, lamb’s, 111 

——., pineapple, 103, 111 
Parsley, 111 

Pennyroyal, 104, 111 

Purslane, 112 

Rose petals, 108 

Rosemary, 107, 108 

Sage, 112 

Savory, summer, 112 

——, winter, 112 

Sorrel, 14, 104, 105, 112 
Tarragon, 102 

———., to preserve, 108 

Thyme, 112 

——, lemon, 102 


MEAT 


Beef, miroton of, 170 

—— roll, 171 

——, spiced, 171, 172 

Beuf Braisé a la Francfort, 233 
Bouilli, 169 

——— in cream sauce, 169 
Corned beef and cabbage, 239 
——— —— hash, 170, 171 
Escalopes de Veau, 234 


INDEX 


Gigot d’Agneau Polonaise, 230 
Lamb, leg of, 174 

——, ——, barbecued, 175 
Mutton, as venison, 175, 176 
——, navarin of, 176, 177 
Paté, 172, 173 

Savoury flan, 174 

Veal cake, 173 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Butter, wartime substitutes, 20 

Chutney, Indian, 248 

——, mint, 249 

——, plum or damson, 248 

Chutneys, fresh, 92 

Cream, home-madewith margarine, 
20 

———, wartime substitutes, 20 

Eggs in wartime, 21 

Elder flower fritters, 245 

Margarines, flavoured, 222 

Mincemeat, with fresh currants, 
256 

Mushroom fumet, 249 

—— ketchup, 250 

——— paste, 250 

Mushrooms, dried, 249 

——, powdered, 250 

——, preserved whole, 251 

Parsley, to fry, 257 

Peel, orange, to candy, 217 

Pickles, dill, 256 

——, nasturtium seed, 255 

——, walnut, 255 

Pot-pourri, 257-9 

Stock vegetables, 22 

Store sauce, chilli, 247 

—— —, plum, 247 

—— ——-, tomato, 247 

—— ——,, —— purée, 248 

Sugars, flavoured, 246, 254 
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POULTRY AND GAMB 


Chicken curry, 183 

~——, Poulet a [’Estragon Brun, 
182 

——, —— —— Blanc, 183 

———, with onions and prunes, 229 

———., with parsley, 229 

Duck, Canards aux Navets, 240 

Pheasant, Faisan aux Raisins, 230 

Pigeon, Compéte de (long method), 
178 


——, —— (quick method), 179 
——, grilled, 180 

——., Violet Henson’s way, 179 
Turkey, devilled, 184 


PRESERVES 


Jam, apple rum, 219 

——, mulberry and apple, 221 

——, plum or greengage, with 
orange, 221 

——.,, quince honey, 220 

——-, quinces in quarters, 221 

——., rose petal, 218 

——, strawberry, flavoured with 
elder flowers, 245 

Jellies, flavoured with 
leaves, 219 

Jelly, apple, flavoured with herbs, 


246 

——, geranium, 219 

—, gooseberry, flavoured with 
elder flowers, 220, 245 


scented 


RABBIT 


Fried (Mrs. Capel), 180 
Grilled, 181 

In brown cream sauce, 182 
Lapin Moutarde, 235 
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SALADS SAUCES 
Beetroot, 121 Alabama, 165 
Cabbage, 120 Aurore, 157 


Calabresse, 124 

Cauliflower, 124 

Celeriac, 123 

Chicory, 118 

Cole slaw. See Cabbage 

Corn salad (also called mache and 
lamb’s lettuce), 14, 117 

Cress, American, 118 

Cucumber, 118 

Dandelion and sorrel, 125 

Endive, 117 

French bean, 123 

Leek, 125 

Lettuce, 116 

List of plants to be grown for, 
116 

— suitable materials for, 119 

Potato, 122 

——., hot, 123 

Raw vegetable, 119 

Spinach, 124 

Tomato, 118 

Watercress, 118 


SALAD DRESSINGS 


Cole slaw, 127 

Cucumber, 134 

French, 132 

Herb cream, 128 

Highly seasoned with sauce base, 
127 

Old-fashioned, 129 

Potato, 128 

——, economical, 129 

Simple, for children, 133 

Table of, 130 

Vinaigrette, 133 


Barbecue, 163 

Batarde, 159 

Béchamel, 156 

Blanche, 158 

Brown, 159 

——, with red currant jelly and 
orange, for duck, 161 

——, with sorrel, 161 

——, with tarragon, 161 

Caper, 158 

Creme, 157 

Cucumber, 157 

Curry, 93 

Devil, 86, 160 

Herb, for salmon, 165 

Horse-radish, 165 

—— cream, 166 

——., for cold beef and salad, 166 

——, hot brown, 166 

——., hot white, 167 

Last-minute, for cutlets, 164 

Mint, 162 

Mornay, 157 

Parsley, 158 

Sauce for bouilli, 160 

—— for fish with fennel and goose- 
berries, 158 

—— for noodles and macaroni, 
160 

Tomato, 161 

——., for haricots, 73 

—— purée, for current use, 87 


SOUPS 


Accompaniments to, 152 
Artichoke, 141 
Cabbage, 142 


INDEX 


Carrot, 147 

Créme de Carottes, 147 
Créme Vichysoise, 145 
Minestrone, 149 
Mushroom, cream of, 148 
Onion, 143 

Pea, cream of (cold), 146 
Potato, 140 

Pot-au-feu, 150 

——, vegetable, 151 
Sorrel, 144 

Soupe a la Savoyarde, 140 
Tomato, 149 

Vegetable, 139 


SWEETS 
Apple bonfire, 195 
—— cake pudding, 194 
——— charlotte, 193 
——, good cold sweet, 196 





pie, 195 
——, purée of, 196 
Apples, baked (Pommes au 


Beurre), 194 
—-, cold (whole), 195 
——, fried with rum, 195 
——, to stew, 196 
Beignets Soufflés, 201 
Biscuits, sugared, 199 
Cherries, compote of, 200 
——., hot, 199 
Chestnut Mousse, 204 
Chocolat, Marquise au, 202 
——, Supréme au, 203 
Chocolate Brée, 202 
——-~ cake (as sweet), 203 
-—— Mousse, 202 
Choux paste, 201 
—— cases, with custard and 
caramel, 201 
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Compétes of fruit, 200 
Confectioner’s custard, 201 

Créme a la Vanille, 203 

Currants, sugared, 198 

Melons, Honeydew, a la Venise, 238 
Mousse of fruit, 198 

Pain Perdu, 204 

Peaches, baked, 199 

——, on toasted cake, 199 

, Sliced, in plum juice, 239 
Pears, dessert, cooked whole, 197 
, some pre-war ways, 197 
——, stewed whole, 197 

Rice pudding, 192 

Sago cream, 197 

Strawberries, 198 

, frozen, 199 

——, with custard for children, 198 
——, with elder flower syrup, 198 
Strawberry ice, purée for, 198 
Suet pudding, 191 











SYRUPS 


Elder flower, 246 
Lime flower, 253 
‘Muscatel’ fruit, 253 
Rose, 253 

Verbena, 246 


VEGETABLES 


Artichokes, 69 

——., Jerusalem, 32-4 
Asparagus, 43 

——, cooking of, 45 

——, sauce for, 45 
Aubergines, 66 

——, as hors-d’ceuvre, 68 
——., fritters, 68 

——, grilled, 68 

——, with cream sauce, 68 
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VEGETABLES—continued 
Aubergines, with herb sauce, 67 
——, with tomato sauce, 67 


Beans 


Broad, 70 

French, 71 

Haricot, 72 

——-, in tomato sauce, 73 
Salted, 72 

Scarlet runners, 72 


Beetroot, 24 

—— as a luncheon dish, 25 

—— fritters, 26 

Broccoli, 74 

Brussels sprouts, 46 

—— ——., cooking of, 47 

—— ——-, Pain de Choux de 
Bruxelles, 97 

Bubble-and-squeak, 49 

Cabbage, 48 

———, braised, 50 

——-, Choux a la Créme, 50 

——, fried, 51 

——, red, 52 

——, savoy, 48 

——, with béchamel sauce, 51 

——., with tomato sauce, 51 

Calabresse, 14, 74 

Carrots, 26 

—— a la créme, 28 

——, glazed, 27 

Cauliflower, 75 

—— and mushrooms, 76 

Celeriac, 28 

——., purée of, 29 

Celery, 52 

Chicory, 14, 53 

-—_——, cooking of, 55 


INDEX 


Corn, sweet, soufiiés, 83 
Cucumber, 77 

Haricots, dried, 74 
Kohlrabi, 56 

Leeks, 57 

Lettuce, 56 

——., braised, 57 
Marrow, 78 

Onion flan, 42 

Onions, 41 

——, golden rings, 41 
Parsnip fritters, 29 

—— purée, 30 

Parsnips, 29 

——, in curry sauce, 30 
——., stewed, 30 

Pea soufflé, 80 

Peas, 79 

Petits Pois a la Francaise, 80 
Pommes Mousseline, 234 
Potato cakes, 39 

—— croquettes, 38 

—— dumplings, 40 
Potatoes, 34 

——, black Himalayan, 35 
——, cooking of, 36 


—— , fried, 39 


——, for luncheon, 40 
———, mashed, 37 

——, new, at Christmas, 35 
Salsify (scorzonera), 30 
—— au gratin, 31 

—— fritters, 31 

Seakale, 14, 58 

——., cooking of, 60 

Sorrel, 63 

—— ala Créme, 63 

———, simple way of cooking, 64 
Spinach, 60 


Corn, sweet or Indian (maize), 14, | ——, cooking of, 61 


81 


——, fried, 63 


Spinach, pain d’épinards, 63 
—— souffié, 62 

Tomato ice, 256 

—— jelly ring, 86 
Tomatoes, 84 

———, as luncheon dish, 85 
Turnips, 31 

——., glazed, 32 

Zucchini, 78 

——., fried, 240 


VEGETABLE DISHES 


Casserole of, simple, 90 
——-, white, 90 
Curries, 91 

Curry, 92, 228 
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Curry sauce for, 94 

Fritter batters, 98 

Risotto, 99 

Soufflés, 94 

——, celeriac and potato, 96 
——, onion, 97 

——, sweet corn, 83 

, tomato, 97 





VINEGAR 


From apples, 255 
Herb, 128 


WINE 
In wartime cookery, 22 


